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You  CAN  get  the  store  display  and  retail  sup*  As  Chicago’s  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 

port  for  your  brand  thot  you  want  by  getting  Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 

more  buying  action  from  your  advertising.  You  hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  ore 

get  more  buying  action  when  you  place  your  reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  The 

advertising  in  the  newspaper — the  medium  buying  of  readers  attracted  to  the  Tribune  dur* 

from  which  people  do  practically  all  their  ing  the  twelve-month  period  ended  December 

buying.  31,1 954,  over  $55,000,000.00  in  odverhsing 

People  turn  to  the  newspaper  with  a  per-  — far  more  then  hos  ever  been  placed  in  a  simi- 

sonol  interest  they  give  to  no  other  medium.  lar  period  in  any  other  newspaper. 

They  depend  on  it  for  participation  in  the  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
affairs  of  their  ovm  community.  It  is  the  primary,  show  you  how  you  con  use  the  Tribune  to  get 

and  for  most  the  sole,  source  of  the  informo-  more  sales  for  your  brand  and  a  consumer 

tion  and  guidance  they  want  and  use  in  daily  franchise  that  will  place  you  in  a  stronger 

lif*.  market  position.  Why  not  ask  him  to  coll? 


Apart,  they’re  liquid...  together,  they’re  solid 


—and  this  strange  reaction  helps  make  parts  for  your  car 

.  . .  your  television  set .  .  .  and  even  your  tableware 


By  themselves,  these  two  liquids  flow  as  freely  as 
water.  Yet  when  poured  together  they  quickly  turn  into 
a  solid  — harder  than  many  metals. 

THESE  AMAZING  LIQUIDS  which  become  a  solid, 
without  applying  heat  or  pressure,  are  man-made  chem¬ 
icals— one  called  a  resin,  the  other  a  curing  agent.  The 
chemists  have  coined  the  name,  epoxy,  for  the  resulting 
plastic. 


DELICATE  PARTS  for  television,  radio,  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  are  embedded  in  epoxies  to  protect 
them  from  moisture  and  vibration. 


MANY  INDUSTRIES  now  are  looking  to  epoxies  for 
help  in  making  better  things  for  you.  Developing  and 
producing  epoxies— as  well  as  long-familiar  plastics— 
is  one  of  the  many  important  jobs  of  the  people  of 
Union  Carbide. 


FROM  YOUR  KITCHEN  to  the  automobile  plant,  you 
will  find  epoxies  now  at  work.  In  the  latest  tableware, 
they  seal  knife  blades  in  their  handles,  keeping  them 
everlastingly  tight. 

Epoxies  are  being  used  to  make  huge  dies  to  stamp 
out  automobile  parts,  airplane  wing  sections,  and  other 
varied  shapes.  These  dies  can  be  made  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time  it  takes  to  make  all-metal  dies,  and 
at  substantial  savings,  too. 


FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carbons,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
Products  and  Processes"  booklet  F. 


Union  Carbide 


AATB  CARBON  CORPORATION 


30  EAST  42ND  STREET  fTTWi  NEW  YORK  17,  N. 
In  Canada :  UNION  CARBIDE  Canada  Limited 


Bakelite,  Vinylite,  and  Krene  Plastics 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Linde  Silicones 
Dyne]  Textile  Fibers  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals 


L'CCs  Trade-marked  Products  include  - 
Pyrofax  Gas  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 
Prestone  Anti-Freeze 
Haynes  Stellite  Alloys 


EvEREADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
Linde  Oxygen  Acheson  Electrodes 
Union  Carbide  National  Carbons 


El 


and  already 

NEAR  THE  TOP... 


the  refreshingly  different, 
renffy  fnnny  comic! 
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NO  CRIME,  NO  TRAGEDIES!  JUST  FUN!! 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  samples  of  new  episode  today! 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


No,  /  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 


Sales  Management  Magazine’s  rating  of  Syracuse 
as  the  top  test  market  of  America  is  the  official 
result  of  a  nine-year  audit  of  503  test  market 
operations  by  national  advertisers  in  food,  drug 
and  other  categories. 

THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  OF  AMERICA'S 
BEST  TEST  MARKET.  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS’ 
100PER  CENT  COVERAGE  OFTHESYRACUSE METRO¬ 
POLITAN  AREA  MEANS  SATURATION  SELLING! 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  HeraldAmerican  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD  JOURNAL  A  HERALD  AMERICAN 

cver.in;  Sundiy 

THE  POST  STANDARD 


Hornir.g  &  Sundiy 


MOLONEY.  RE6AN  &  SCHMITT 


lAJ/iat  Out 


Wire  Service  Local 
To  THE  Editor:  In  Your 
I  July  9  issue  report  on  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con- 
I  vention  your  reference  to  the 
j  proposed  wire  service  local  and 
I  this  local  of  the  ANG  is  in 
1  error. 

It  was  through  the  backing 
of  the  New  York  local  that  on 
the  convention  floor  and  in  the 
convention  committees  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wire  Service  Council 
achieved  the  success  in  setting 
in  motion  its  plan  looking 
toward  the  wire  seiwice  mem¬ 
bers  having  a  local  of  their  own, 
as  reported  in  your  publication. 
The  New  York  local  had  in 
previous  conventions  opposed 
the  wire  service  local  as  re¬ 
quested,  because  no  plan  and 
program  had  been  set  forth  and 
submitted  to  the  wire  service 
members.  They  adopted  a  new 
reasoned  approach  and  the  New 
York  local  backed  them. 

Joseph  P.  Murphy 

President, 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
Staff  Member,  AP 

Circulation  Building 


But  in  concentrating  on  build.' 
ing  subscriptions,  it  seems  toi 
me  U.  S  CM’s  are  missing  out! 
on  what  we  call  “casual”  sales. 

In  other  words  I  do  not  fee 
the  average  U.S.  CM  botheni 
very  much  about  selling  copies' 
to  an  entirely  new  potential 
market  through  visual  aids  and 
local  publicity. 

MALCOLM  COLLIEH 

London 

A  Fan  Speaks 

To  THE  Editor:  Being  a  resi- 
dent  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn, 
and  a  rabid  Dodger  fan,  I  found 
Bob  Wells’  story  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers  and  the  Brookh-n 
Eagle  (E&P,  July  9)  most  in¬ 
teresting. 

There  was,  however,  one  flaw 
in  the  Brooklyn  tale  of  woe 
Bob  stated  that  with  Bill  Bev- 
ans  pitching  a  no  hitter.  Cookie 
Lavagetto  pinch  hit  a  home  run. 
I  was  at  that  game  running 
photos  for  the  World  Telegram 
&  Sun  and  if  memory  serves 
me  right.  Cookie,  the  pride  ofl 
the  Gowanus  Canal,  hit  a 
double  off  the  right  field 
screen  scoring  a  man  that  was 
on  base  with  the  winning  run 


To  THE  Editor:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  article  “CM’s  Ex¬ 
plain  Their  Enthusiasm  for 
j  Work”  (E&P,  June  25).  It  ap- 
I  pears  that  CM’s  are  the  most 
*  hard  working  members  of  the 
newspaper  community  in  the 
I  U.  S.  as  well  as  the  U.  K. 
j  As  CM  of  a  group  of  publi- 
I  cations  distributed  throughout 
!  the  British  Isles,  Southern  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Continent,  I  have 
found  the  few  copies  of  E  &  P 
I  have  managed  to  get  my  hands 
onto  very  readable  .  .  .  particu¬ 
larly  so  as  the  comparable  Brit¬ 
ish  publications  carry  little  or 
no  news  matter  pertaining  to 
circulation. 

When  I  was  a  sub-editor  (re¬ 
write  man)  for  the  London 
office  of  the  British  United 
Press  a  few  years  back  I 
gained  the  impression  that 
from  an  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  angle  you  were  ahead  of 
us,  but  that  we  had  the  edge 
in  circulation  building.  Since 
that  time,  due  to  contact  with 
U.  S.  journalists  and  publish¬ 
ers,  I  have  realized  that  the 
obstacle  U.  S.  circulation  men 
face  is  DISTANCE. 


Bob  Brennan 


New  York  City 
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“An  amateur  beekeeper  wa- 
stunk  to  death  Tuesday."- 
Brazil  (Ind.)  Daily  Seus. 

• 

“Pre.sident  Eisenhower  sank 
aloud  the  words  of  ‘Ameiiis 
the  Beautiful.’  ” — Sew  York 
Times. 

• 

“A  TRUCK  sideswiped  a  bust. 
— Brownu'ood  (Tex.)  Bulletin.] 

• 

“The  three  men  make  an’ ' 
repair  the  5,000  Venetia 
blonds  used  throughout  Rick,  ' 
mond’s  56  public  schools.”- 
Richmond  (Va.)  Xews  Leadf  ■ 

• 

“An  attorney  defended  th|J 
woman  on  a  bed  check  change 
— Charleston  (W.  Va.)  (lazett^ 

• 

“Dogs  are  getting  bigger,  a 
cording  to  a  leading  dog  ma>l^ 
ufacturer.” — D  ninth  (Minn 
Xews-T  rihnne. 
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UNITED  PRESS 
WELCOMES... 


TV  AcaiMiy 
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Coast  Gaard  Haats  for  Sab;  Hoax  Hiatad 


The  United  Press  welcomes  The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  Daily 
News  as  a  client  in  California. 


This  dynamic  newspaper  now  is  presenting  to  its  readers  both 
U.P.  Telephoto  and  U.P.  facsimile  newspictures. 

California  editors  prefer  United  Press.  U.P.  has  more  news 
clients  in  California  than  other  major  services  combined. 

The  young  United  Press  newspicture  service  is  well  on  its  way 
to  a  corresponding  eminence.  It  has  today  twice  as  many 
newspapers  on  its  list  in  California  as  it  had  two  years  ago. 
Among  them,  too,  are  some  of  the  most  important.  The  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  Daily  News  is  one. 

United  Press 


TODAY'S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS  TODAY 


UNITED  PRESS  NEWSPAPER  NEWS  AND  PHOTO  CLIENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Times 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Anaheim  Bulletin 
Antioch  Ledger 
Bakersfield  Californian 
Beverly  Hills  Newslife 
Brawley  News 
Burbank  Review 
Chico  Enterprise 
Colusa  Sun-Herald 
Colton  Courier 
Corning  Observer 
Corona  Independent 
Covina  Tribune 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard 
Fontana  Herald  &  News 
Fresno  Bee 

Fullerton  News-Tribune 
Gilroy  Dispatch 
Glendale  News-Press 
Hanford  Sentinel 


Hayward  Review 
Hollister  Free  Lance 
Hollywood  Citizen-News 
Huntington  Park  Signal 
Inglewood  Daily  News 
Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 
Los  Angeles  Japanese 
American-News 
Los  Angeles  La  Opinion 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  News 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  &  Daily  News 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Los  Gatos  Times 
Madera  News 

Martinez  Contra  Costa  Gazette 
Marysville  Appeal-Democrat 
Merced  Sun-Star 
Modesto  Bee 
Monrovia  News-Post 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
Mountain  View  Dally  Register 


Napa  Register 
Oakland  Tribune 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune 
Ontario  Report 
Orange  News 

Oroville  Mercury-Register 
Oxnard  Press-Courier 
Pasadena  Independent 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Paso  Robles  Press 
Pittsburg  Post-Oispatch 
A  Independent 
Pomona  Progress-Bulletin 
Porterville  Recorder 
Red  Bluff  News 
Redlands  Facts 
Redondo  Beach  Breeze 
Richmond  Independent 
Riverside  Enterprise-Press 
Roseville  Press-Tribune 
Sacramento  Bee 
Salinas  Californian 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
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San  Bernardino  Telegram 
San  Diego  Transcript 
San  Diego  Tribune 
San  Diego  Union 

San  Francisco  Chinese  Daily  Post 
San  Francisco  Chinese  Times 
San  Francisco  Chinese  World 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  Daily 
Commercial  News 
San  Francisco  Hokubai  Minichl 
San  Francisco  News 
San  Francisco  Nichi  Bai  Times 
San  Francisco  Peoples  World 
San  Francisco  Wall  Street 
Journal 

San  Francisco  Young  China 
San  Jose  Mercury 
San  Jose  News 
San  Luis  Dbispo  Telegram- 
Tribune 

San  Mateo  Times 
San  Pedro  News-Pitot 


San  Rafael  independent 
Santa  Ana  Register 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Santa  Maria  Times 
Santa  Monica  Dutlook 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat 
Stockton  Record 
Sunnyvale  Standard 
Taft  Midway  Driller 
Turlock  Journal 
Ukiah  Redwood  Journal 
Vallejo  News-Chronicle 
Vallejo  Times-Herald 
Venice  Vanguard 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press 
Watsonville  Register  & 
Pejaronian  Sun 
Whittier  News 
Willows  Journal 
Wilmington  Press 
Yreka  Siskiyou  News 
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A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  — More  and  more  outdoor  telephone  booths  are 
being  placed  at  convenient  locations.  They  are  available  for  service  24  hours 
a  day.  They  supplement  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  booths  in  buildings, 
stores,  hotels,  gas  stations,  airports,  railroad  stations  and  bus  terminals. 


Brother  to  the 
Phones  at  Home 


No  matter  where  you  go,  you  are  never  far  from  a  public' 
telephone.  North,  south,  cast  and  west,  they  arc  conveniently 
located  to  serve  you. 

'I'hey  arc  all  brothers  to  the  telephones  in  your  home  or 
office  and  connected  in  a  nationwide  family.  From  them  you 
can  call  any  one  of  fifty  million  other  telephones  nearby  or 
across  the  country  . . .  and  thirty-five  million  in  other  countries. 

So  the  next  time  something  comes  up  when  you  arc  away 
from  your  home  or  business— or  you’re  thinking  of  someone 
who  would  like  to  hear  your  voice— just  step  in  a  convenient 
telephone  booth  and  call. 

You  can  travel  far  in  a  few  minutes— save  steps,  time  and 
money— and  get  things  settled  while  they’re  fresh  on  your 
mind. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

"It  means  so  much  to  keep  in  touch” 
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Ray  Erwin’s 
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Letter-To-Ed  (Unpublished) 

What  ’S  the  most  amusing  letter-to-the-editor  (unpublished) 
in  your  files?  When  1  was  editor  and  president  of  Seu'sworld, 
North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  I  received  this  communication  from 
a  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  gal: 

“By  Miss  Georgie  Blank.  Publication  Please. 

“I  have  heard  for  the  past  two,  or  three  week’s,  that  people  here, 
around  Blankville,  and  High  Hill,  has  been  telling  that  I  Georgie  Blank 
was  in  the  Family  way,  and  was  going  to  have  a  baby,  but  bear  in 
mind,  this  is  not  true,  and  best  of  it  all  there  is  not  any  proof.  There 
is  not  any  one  on  this  whole  wide,  wicked,  earth,  that  can  tell  any 
such  a  tale,  on  me,  without  being  in  danger  of  Hell  fire,  and  brimstoae, 
I  have  not,  at  anytime  ever  been  in  that  shape,  no,  I  am  not,  in  incb 
a  shape  now.  Nor  won’t  be  without  a  tremendous  bad  cause,  a  caose 
which  1  never  have  known,  that  tale  about  me  being  pregant,  in  the 
family  way,  will  not  at  anytime  be  true,  without  I  marry  and  then  I 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  When  Hell  can  no  longer  be  roaring,  like  a 
roaring  lion,  that  low  down  everlasting  lie,  has  been  told  all  over 
Blankville  and  High  Hill  community,  and  they  have  told  me,  it  has, 
even  as  much  as  been  told  all  over  North  Wilkesboro,  and  Moravian 
Falls,  and  also  around  Red  Hill  Church  and  back  in  the  West  Qm 
and  it  is  a  low  down  everlasting  black  lie  too.  It  is  a  lie  which  has 
taken  hold  on  Hell.  Why  yes  siree,  indeed,  taken  hold  on  Hell.  I  have 
been  told  that  Jim  Jones’  folkes  was  the  one’s  that  started  the  tale 
on  me  and  it  will  sure  be  all  right  with  me  If  I  can  get  three  truthful 
ear  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  told  that  on  me.  Jim  Jones’  folks  ahio- 
lutely  and  positively  don’t  know  one  thing  on  me,  nor  haven’t  seen  one 
thing  out  of  me,  no  way,  or  how,  W'hy  yes  siree  I  am  the  one  that  they 
told  the  tale  on.  The  devil  will  be  trapped,  this  time  on  that  one, 
alright  See.” 


Adjectivitis 

P ERTINENT,  pithy,  pungent,  penetrating  (to  use  a  few  shop¬ 
worn  adjectives)  is  this  anti-adjective  letter  from  Francis 
Merrigan,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union: 

The  next  time  you’re  in  a  critical  mood  as  you  start  to  write  the 
Clippngs  Column,  I  wish  you’d  touch  on  a  few  points  about  which  1 
feel  strongly,  and  which  I  wish  other  reporters  would  feel  strongly  about, 
for  a  change. 

j  First,  the  matter  of  adjectives. 

Every  military  camp  seems  automatically  to  be  “sprawling.”  Every 
,  disease,  with  the  possible  exception  of  whooping  cough,  is  a  “dread 
i  disease.”  Every  time  a  cop  discovers  a  fire  while  patrolling  his  beat  he 
is  “alert.”  Every  train  that  is  involved  in  an  accident  becomes  a  “crack" 
train. 

Those  are  only  a  few.  I’m  sure  you  get  the  idea. 

Another  phrase  that  is  used  far  too  much  goes  something  like  thij: 

“Veteran  officers  described  the  crime  as  the  most  grisly  in  the  his- 
'  tory  of  the  department.” 

A  good  line,  perhaps,  but  not  when  it  appears  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  from  the  same  department. 

I  also  am  rather  fed  up  with  the  stock  stories  which  depict  every 
I  general  or  admiral  as  “gmilet-eyed,  square-jawed”  and  best  remembered 
I  because  he  had  some  snappy,  one-word  rejoinder  for  the  Japs  or  the 
Germans  when  he  was  in  a  tough  spot. 

I  anticipate  the  day  when  a  general  is  described  thusly: 

“General  Demeanor  has  pale,  watery  blue  eyes  and  a  rather  slack 
jaw.  He  is  fondly  remembered  by  the  men  of  the  69th  Division  for 
saying,  as  German  mortars  fell  around  them  at  Gesundheit,  ‘Fellovrs, 
we’d  better  get  the  hell  out  of  here  before  we  get  hurt,  don’t  you , 
think?’  ” 

Perhaps  I  have  exaggerated,  for  emphasis,  but  it  would  be  very 
i  refreshing  to  see  some  new  adjectives  come  into  play  in  the  newspaper 
I  business. 

•  •  • 

— Managing  Editor  George  Zarry,  Dotcagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Neto$  tried  to  get  the  national  debt  ceiling  into  a  front-page! 

I  9-unit,  1-column  head,  finally  gave  up  and  turned  out  a  split  headt 
I  with  the  digits  carried  over  to  page  8:  I 

!  Extension  I 

Of  $281,— 

Ceil —  I 

I  (See  Page  8)  f 

j  The  latter  page  jump  was  headed: 

I  000,000,000 

I  ing  Is  Asked 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Youll  be  riding  In  one 
of  f hese  before 
you're  50 


Around  the  newsroom  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Victor 
Cohn  is  known  as  the  man  who  is 
44  years  ahead  of  his  time. 

Few  of  the  marvels  predicted  for 
1999  A.D.  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Cohn,  whether  or  not  he  is  still 
around  to  observe  them.  A  skyful 
6f  rocket  ships,  a  seaful  of  growing 
crops,  man-made  weather,  robot 
factory  workers,  atomic  power  plants 
. . .  all  the  daydreams  dear  to  science- 
fiction  literature  are  today  as  real 
and  logical  to  Victor  Cohn  as  the 
submarine  Nautilus  or  Jonas  Salk’s 
polio  vaccine,  a  couple  of  other 
dreams  that  came  true  during  the 
two  years  Cohn  spent  marshalling 


facts  for  his  monumental  series  of 
Minneapolis  Tribune  articles  called 
“1999”,  a  brilliant,  authentic  fore¬ 
cast  of  life  as  it  will  be  lived  by 
American  families  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  Century. 

Perhaps  no  other  feature  story 
appearing  in  the  Upper  Midwest’s 
favorite  newspapers  has  ever  re¬ 
quired  the  fantastic  amount  of  re¬ 
search  and  preparation  which  this 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
science  writer  devoted  to  giving 
authority  and  authenticity  to  this 
16-article  series.  Before  writing  a 
word  Cohn  spent  15  months  as¬ 
sembling  background  material,  notes 
and  articles  on  all  phases  of  science, 
engineering,  medicine,  agriculture, 
transportation,  city  planning,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  oceanoCTaphy.  He  criss¬ 
crossed  the  United  States,  seeking 
out  and  interviewing  researchers  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  M.I.T.,  rainmakers  in  the  High 
Sierras,  scientists-for-hire  who  are 
turning  automation  into  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  doctors  who  are  invent¬ 
ing  cures  for  diseases  we  haven’t 
even  got  yet. 

Cohn’s  remarkable  synthesis  of 


the  information  gained  during  this 
two-year  assignment  to  the  world 
of  the  future  may  well  stand  as  the 
most  comprehensive  peek-at-to- 
morrow  ever  taken  by  a  working 
newsman.  To  date,  “1999”  has  been 
syndicated  in  28  newspapers  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  editorial  enterprise,  accuracy 
of  detail  and  completeness  of  re¬ 
search  which  Victor  Cohn  brought 
to  “1999”  is  a  cover-to-cover  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  -  newspapers  whose 
constant  efforts  to  give  more  of  the 
news  have  earned  them  the  respect, 
admiration  and  trust  of  the  largest 
reader  audience  in  the  3}i  state 
area  called  the  Upper  Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star  ^/Tribune 
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of  the  total.  They  wanted  to  know  what  brands 
carried  the  stays,  where  both  items  could  be 
bought. 


Smart  merchandising,  if  you  can  do  it.  Let  Dan 
Karsch,  president  of  Daniel  &  Charles,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  tell  how  one  advertisement  in 
The  New  York  Times  did  it  for  two  new  products. 


“It  just  proves  again  that  New  York  Times  read¬ 
ers— consumers  and  the  trade— shop  the  ads  in  The 
Times.” 


A  double-page  color  spread  was  run  in  The  New' 
York  Times  Magazine  aimed  at  “manufacturers, 
designers  and  buyers.” 


And  because  they  shop  them  so  thoroughly  and 
buy  more  of  what  they  see  advertised  in  The  New 
York  Times,  advertisers  have  made  The  Times 
first  in  advertising  among  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers  for  36  years. 


It  featured  a  permanent  collar  stay  for  shirts  and 
blouses,  and  colorful  press-on  designs  that  fuse  to 
a  material  when  applied  with  heat.  Both  w'ere 
developed  by  Dubin-Haskell- Jacobson,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  apparel  inter¬ 
linings. 


Within  a  matter  of  days,  D-H-J  was  besieged 
with  phone  and  mail  inquiries.  Manufacturers— 
of  notions,  novelties,  leather  goods,  all  kinds  of 
soft  goods— w'anted  samples,  or  asked  that  sales¬ 
men  call.  Retailers  from  all  over  the  country 
responded. 


“More  revealing,”  says  Dan  Karsch,  “were  the 
hundreds  of  responses  from  consumers,  one  third 
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N.Y.  Times,  News  Explain 
Firing  of  Barnet,  Gordon 


Sulzberger,  Flynn  Clarify 
Stand  to  Civil  Liberties  Union 


Publishers  of  the  Netv  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  News 
this  week  explained  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  discharging  Melvin  L. 
Barnet  and  David  A.  Gordon, 
respectively. 

The  Times  publisher  stated 
the  plea  of  Fifth  Amendment 
before  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  was  not  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
missal  although  it  was  one  of 
the  factors  considered. 

The  News  publisher  said  “we 
don’t  want  Communists,  former 
Communists,  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizers,  or  persons  who  hide 
behind  the  Fifth  Amendment  on 
this  issue,  in  our  organization.” 

Both  men  had  been  named  as 
onetime  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  by  Winston  Bur- 
dett,  CBS  commentator.  Before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  they  asserted  they 
are  not  now  Communists  but  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  questions  about 
past  associations  invoking  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

Replies 

Statements  by  the  publishers 
came  in  the  form  of  replies  to 
an  identical  letter  sent  to  each 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  upholding  Barnet’s  and 
Gordon’s  right  to  use  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  and  urging 
each  newspaper  to  reconsider 
its  action. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
replied  July  21  to  Patrick  Mur¬ 
phy  Malin,  executive  director, 
and  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  coun¬ 
sel  for  ACLU,  as  follows: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  July 
loth  in  which  you  say  that  you 
have  read  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Melvin  Barnet  informing  him 
of  his  dismissal  from  The 
Times  because  of  his  refusal  to 
answer  the  Committee’s  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  alleged  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Communist 
Party.  My  letter  did  not  say 
that.  The  facts  were  that  Mr. 
Barnet’s  course  of  conduct 


Melvin  L.  Barnet 


toward  us  culminating  in  his 
refusal  to  answer  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  questions  as  to  his  alleged 
former  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  caused  The 
Times  to  lose  confidence  in  him 
as  a  member  of  its  news  staff. 
His  refusal  to  answer  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  questions  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  dismissal,  although 
it  was  one  of  the  factors  con- 
•sidered  in  arriving  at  our  de¬ 
cision. 

“I  agree  with  you  whole¬ 
heartedly  that,  particularly 
when  freedoms  are  under  at¬ 
tack,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  Constitutional  rights  be 
upheld.  These  include  not  only 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  but  also  the 
freedom  of  expression,  which 
as  you  point  out,  is  the  core  of 
the  First  Amendment.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  you  have 
overlooked  Important  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  in  your  discus¬ 
sion. 

“Here  at  The  Times  we  will 
not  knowingly  employ  a  Com¬ 
munist  in  our  news  or  editorial 
departments.  Nor  will  we  dis¬ 
charge  an  employe  because  he 
made  a  mistake  in  judgment 
years  ago  and  joined  that 
party,  provided  that  by  his  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  loyalty  to  his  coun¬ 


try  and  his  associates.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  avoid  witchhunts 
and  to  maintain  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  among  members 
of  our  staff  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  that  we  do. 

“That  is  my  credo  and  the 
policy  The  Times  is  pursuing. 

“Our  willingness  to  trust  our 
associates  brings  with  it  a  cor¬ 
responding  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  trusted.  They 
owe  candor  to  their  colleagues 
and  equal  candor  to  the  public. 
Those  whose  business  it  is  to 
edit  and  report  the  news  have 
greater  responsibilities  than 
those  who  follow  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  When  called  upon 
to  answer  for  their  convictions, 
it  is,  I  believe,  their  duty  to 
speak.  ‘Refu.sal  to  do  so,  on 
whatever  legal  ground,  cannot 
fail  to  reflect  upon  a  profession 
that  claims  for  itself  the  fullest 
freedom  to  speak  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  protection  of  that  freedom 
available  in  our  .society.’  That 
is  what  the  .Association  of 
American  I'niversities  said 
about  the  Rights  and  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Universities  and 
their  Faculties. 

The  First  Amendment 

“In  my  opinion  these  conside¬ 
rations  apply  with  equal  or 
even  greater  force  to  our  pro¬ 
fession,  which  claims  for  itself 
the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  whose  very 
foundation  rests  upon  the  right 
to  report  the  news  freely  and 
the  obligation  to  report  it  fair¬ 
ly.  Like  any  other  citizen,  a 
newspaperman  has  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  assert  his  Con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  not  to  in¬ 
criminate  himself.  But  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
places  upon  him  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  of  his  fitness  to 
continue  to  hold  a  place  of  trust 
on  the  news  of  editorial  staff 
of  this  newspaper.  And  it  lays 
upon  the  newspaper  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  consider  whether  in  view 
of  all  the  facts,  including  the 
stand  he  has  taken,  he  still  is 
qualified  to  hold  his  position. 
Nowhere  is  it  written  that  a 


David  A.  Gordon 


person  claiming  protection 
against  self  incrimination 
should  be  continued  in  these 
sensitive  departments  where 
trust  and  confidence  are  the 
tools  of  a  good  workman.” 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
News,  wrote  to  M.  Malin: 

“Your  letter  of  July  15,  add¬ 
ressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  concerns  the  case  of 
David  A.  Gordon,  a  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  News.  We  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  letter  and  your  letter 
addressed  to  the  writer,  dated 
July  20,  to  which  our  attached 
copies  of  correspondence  with 
the  United  Press  in  what  you 
term  the  Polumbaum  case. 

Inaccuracy 

“You  say  you  have  read  the 
Daily  News  account  of  the  July 
1.“!  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  subcommittee 
and  our  letter  informing 
Gordon  of  his  dismissal.  You 
inaccurately  paiaphrase  our  let¬ 
ter  and,  thus,  inaccurately  des¬ 
cribe  the  reasons  for  his  dis¬ 
missal. 

“Your  communications  make  it 
appear  you  have  not  acquainted 
yourself  with  the  facts  in  the 
Gordon  case. 

“Having  respect  for  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
ACLU.  we  like  to  believe  that 
a  careful  review  of  the  facts 
would  cause  you  to  change  your 
position  in  this  matter.  If  our 
(Continued  on  page  .55) 
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Copley  Estate 
Administered 
Well:  Hopkins 

Chicago 

The  estate  of  the  late  Col. 
Ira  C.  Copley  has  been  admin¬ 
istered  in  an  excellent  manner 
and  the  operations  of  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  have  been  highly 
successful,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  here  in  answer  to  a 
suit  filed  in  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County,  July  14,  seeking 
to  liquidate  the  company.  (E&P 
July  16,  page  8). 

The  statement,  made  by  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Hopkins,  attorney  for 
the  executors  of  the  Copley 
estate,  follows: 

“The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  James  S.  Copley, 
executors  of  the  will  of  Ira 
C.  Copley,  deceased,  have  been 
administering  the  estate  since 
November,  1947.  The  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  estate  has  been 
excellent  and  the  operations  of 
the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  of  which 
the  estate  own  practically  all 
the  stock,  have  been  highly 
successful. 

“A  suit  has  been  filed  on  be¬ 
half  of  William  N.  Copley, 
another  son  of  Ira  C.  Copley, 
who  was  not  named  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutor  or  trustee  which,  among 
other  things,  criticized  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  for  continuing  to  hold 
the  stock  in  the  Copley  Press, 
Inc. 

“The  will  of  Ira  C.  Copley 
expressly  authorizes  the  exec¬ 
utors  and  trustees  to  retain  all 
the  holdings  of  the  decedent.” 

The  suit  filed  last  week  con¬ 
tends  that  Col.  Copley’s  will 
did  not  authorize  continuation 
of  the  business.  It  further 
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charges  that  the  executors  have 
mismanaged  the  estate  and 
asks  that  the  executors  be  re¬ 
moved  as  trustees  of  the  estate. 
It  also  asks  that  the  executors 
and  trustees  proceed  with  “as 
prompt  and  orderly  liquidation 
of  the  stock  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  as  is  consistent  with 
a  maximum  realization  of  the 
value  thereof.” 

William  Copley,  who  is  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  and  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  lives 
in  Paris,  France.  His  brother 
James,  chairman  of  Copley 
Press,  resides  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Under  terms  of  his  will. 
Col.  Copley,  former  Illinois 
Congressman  and  public  utili¬ 
ties  executive,  gave  each  of  his 
two  sons  four-ninths  of  his  es- 
state,  with  the  other  one-ninth 
to  be  divided  betw'een  a  daugh¬ 
ter  by  his  second  marriage  and 
her  .son. 

Stock  of  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
constitutes  90%  of  the  assets 
of  the  estate,  according  to  the 
suit  filed  last  week  by  Barnet 
Hodes,  former  Chicago  corpora¬ 
tion  counsel,  representing  Wil¬ 
liam  Copley. 

The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  op¬ 
erates  14  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  California,  together  with 
several  radio  and  television 
stations. 

• 

James  H.  Furay, 
Ex-UP  Exec,  Dies 

Manchester,  Vt. 

James  H.  Furay,  75,  former 
vicepresident  and  foreign  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  here  July  20. 

Mr.  Furay  joined  the  UP  in 
1908,  served  as  manager  of  the 
UP  Central,  Mountain  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Divisions  before  going  to 
New  York  as  foreign  editor  in 
1915.  He  became  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1924  and  a  director  in 
1926.  He  retired  from  both 
positions  in  1947. 

Before  joining  the  UP,  Mr. 
Furay  had  worked  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  News, 
Chicago  American,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  News,  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  and  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star. 

W.  J.  Robertson,  66,  Dies 
Savannah  News  Editor 

Savannah,  Ga. 

William  J.  Robertson,  66, 
onetime  city  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  News  since  1953,  died  after 
a  brain  operation  July  19. 

Mr.  Robertson  started  his 
career  with  the  Roanoke  (Y a.) 
Times  early  in  the  20s. 


Newsprint  Use 
Reaches  An 
All-Time  High 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
for  June  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1955  reached  an  all- 
time  high.  Newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  con¬ 
sumed  422,246  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  June  1955  as  compared 
with  384,444  tons  in  June  1954 
and  381,186  tons  in  June  1953. 
This  is  a  9.8%  increase  over 
June  1954  and  a  10.8%  in¬ 
crease  over  June  1953  with  four 
Sundays  in  each  June  1955, 
1954  and  1953. 

7.1%  Increase 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
1955,  reporting  newspapers 
used  2,497,074  tons  of  news¬ 
print  as  compared  with  2,330,- 
488  tons  of  newsprint  in  1954 
and  2,338,389  tons  in  1953.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  7.1% 
over  the  first  six  months  of 
1954  and  an  increase  of  6.8% 
over  the  first  six  months  of 
1953. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of 
June  1955  were  31  days’  supply, 
which  is  an  increase  of  2  days 
over  the  end  of  May  1955,  but 
is  11  days  below  June  1954. 

Total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  June  1955  is  555,587 
tons,  compared  with  505,847 
tons  for  June  1954.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  kinds  of  uses  of  news¬ 
print.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1955,  total  estimated  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  is  3,285,- 
624  tons  as  compared  with 
3,066,431  tons  for  the  same 
period  in  1954. 

June  Record 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America 
during  June,  1955  amounted  to 
638,986  tons — an  all-time  June 
record — and  to  676,794  tons  re¬ 
spectively,  compared  with  cor¬ 
responding  totals  of  590,031 
tons  and  622,855  tons  in  the 
same  month  of  1954,  according 
to  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau.  Output  in  the  United 
States  was  131,212  tons — the 
largest  June  volume  since  1926 
— and  shipments  were  133,370 
tons  while  Canadian  (including 
Newfoundland)  production 
amounted  to  the  record  June 
high  of  507,774  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  543,424  tons. 


18-Hr.  Strike  Hits  * 
Ft.  Wayne  Papers  1 

Fort  Wayne,  ind.  I 

Members  of  International 
Typographical  Union  No.  78 
staged  an  ISVa-hour  walkout  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  and  News-Sentinel  hew 
July  14,  but  the  papers  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish. 

The  130  printers  returned  to 
work  on  orders  from  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph 
and  contract  negotiations  were 
resumed.  The  contract  expired 
last  June  15.  The  dispute  lead¬ 
ing  to  work  stoppage  had  "to  : 
do  with  a  proposed  wage  clanre 
in  the  new  contract. 

Helene  Foellinger,  president 
of  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
has  befen  negotiating  with  the 
local  printers’  union  since  last  ' 
April.  She  understood  that  an 
offer  of  a  new  contract  and 
wage  increase  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  union  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  called  for  4:30  p.m.  on 
July  13.  She  also  understood 
that  further  negotiations  would 
follow  should  the  offer  be 
turned  down. 

Instead,  members  of  the 
union  elected  to  remain  in 
“continuous  meeting”  which 
was  termed  by  the  publisher 
an  unauthorized  strike. 

The  Journal-Gazette,  a  mom-, 
ing  paper,  issued  a  four-page; 
edition  on  July  14,  while  the' 
evening  NeWs-Sentinel  pub-  ‘ 
lished  a  38-page  edition,  includ-  ' 
ing  an  eight-page  supplement 
that  had  previously  been  set. 
The  printers  returned  to  work, 
under  ITO  orders,  on  the  af-; 
ternoon  of  July  14  in  time  to 
get  out  a  38-page  morning  pa¬ 
per  for  July  15. 

• 

Gefaell  Terminates  ^ 
Newsprint  Association  4 

Termination  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  between  Great  Lakej- 
Canadian,  Inc.,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company  of  Cana¬ 
da  was  announced  by  John  F 
Gefaell,  chairman  of  the  boarc 
of  Great  Lakes-Canadian.  Mr 
Gefaell  developed  long  tern 
sales  conti-acts  which  he  sab 
“amounted  to  nearly  $300,000 
000,  with  some  arrangement 
extending  until  1970.”  He  plan 
to  continue  his  activities  in  th 
newsprint  and  pulp  field.  Foi 
mation  of  the  new  organizatiot 
will  be  announced  later. 

Richard  S.  Fowler,  presiden 
of  Lake  Superior  Newsprin 
Co.,  formerly  with  Atibi,  ha 
announced  the  opening  of  of 
fices  at  919  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  i-epresenting  the  Grea 
Lakes  Paper  Company. 
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By  Bojjer  Tatarian 

United  Press  General  European  News  Manager 


pleases.  V/ith  only  one  set  of 
ears  he  can’t  hear  the  whole  of 
all  the  briefings,  but  he  can 
pick  up  parts  of  all  of  them. 

job  to  cover  the  Big  Four  Con-  jf’ 

ference.  But  you’d  certainly  stands  both  English  and  French, 


(Special  to  Editoh  &  PuiLlSHEa) 

Geneva 

If  you  were  a  lone  reporter 
vou  wouldn’t  have  an  impossible 


sident 


have  a  busy  one. 


for  except  at  the  Soviet  brief- 


apers, 


The  meetings  of  the  summit  no  translations  are  of- 
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celebrities  are,  of  course,  closed  The  Russian^  spokesman. 


to  the  press.  News  comes  only  a  sentence  in  his  own 

from  the  press  delegates  of  the  t()ngue,  has  it  repeated  by  a 
powers,  at  the  Maison  de  la  Rirl  in  French  and  by  a  man  in 
Presse,  three  miles  away  from  English.  Then  the  spokesman 
the  Palais  des  Nations,  where  sentence,  and 

the  conferences  take  place.  The  Americans,  the 


A  SWISS  iocurity  officor  (rig^-t)  inspects  the  long-focus  camera  of 
United  Press  staff  photographer  Massimo  Ascani  at  Cointrin  Airport, 
Geneva,  where  Big  Four  dignitaries  landed. 


British  and  the  French,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  correspondents  to 
know  the  language  in  which 
their  news  is  announced.  The 


f  the 


which 

blisher 


Things  might  be  simpler  for 
the  hundreds  of  reporters  at  the 
Press  House  if  the  briefings  by 

the  governmental  public  rela-  ,  , 

tions  men  were  held  at  different  Erench  briefings  are  an  ordeal 
.  .  times.  But  they  are  not.  They  u 

“  take  place  simultaneously.  They  be  bette^  for  the  press 

furthermore  are  given  in  dif-  from  Pans  speaks  at 

ferent  languages.  Hence  a  re-  ^  machinegun  rate, 
porter  working  entirely  on  his  The  earphone  system  has  been 
own  must  not  only  be  multi-  u  preat  boon  to  all  newsmen 
special  except  for  one  defect— the  in¬ 
ability  to  be  in  four  places  at  audability  of  the  ((uestions 
once.  The  press  associations  asked  by  newsmen  standing  far 
and  large  newspapers,  with 
their  ample  staffs,  can  cope  with 
the  situation,  assigning  a  man 
j  or  more  to  a  briefing  as  re 


from  the  microphones  used  by  and  editor  of  Izvestia 
the  delegation  spokesmen  in  the  Pravda,  the  soft-spoken 


and 

and 


briefing  rooms. 

Press  Delegates 
The  press  delegates  are  as 
different  as  the  nations  they 
represent. 


bespectacled  Ilyichev  is  a  model 
of  intellect  and  politeness.  He 
is  a  master  of  evasion  on  the 
fly.  He  is  affable.  But  being 
new  on  the  job,  he  has  yet  to 
discover  it  is  shrewd  to  salt 


The  Soviet  sPok®snian,  Leonid  reports  of  facts  with  human 
Ilyichev,  has  bolstered  his  repu-  angles, 

tation  as  the  smoothest  press  Presidential 


.  „  .  ,  •  - - — press  secretary 

agent  Russia  has  seen  since  the  p.  Hage.ty,  who  does 


mom- 

ir-page 


late  Ambassador  to  Washington,  American  briefing, 

Constantine  Oumansky,  ran  the  informal  as  Ilyichev  is 


pub- 
includ- 
ilement 
en  set. 

)  work, 
the  af-'i 


press  office  under  Litvinov.  A 
former  teacher  of  philosophy 


time  to 


quired.  But  the  independent 
_  correspondent  has  his  work  cut 
1  out  for  him. 


“  Convention’s  Press  Sidelights 


Wire  System 


cautious. 

Wearing  loafers,  the  dry¬ 
voiced  American  has  managed 
to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  has  said  all  he  can  and  that 
he  is  throwing  in  some  bonus 
.stuff  besides,  because  he  knows 
what  the  reporters’  job  is  like. 

Hagerty  hits  the  human  in¬ 
terest  angles  at  every  oppor- 


[lon 

associa- 


Lakes- 
e  Great 


INS  Correspondent  Rob  Con-  when  he  climbed  atop  Presi- 

sidine  reported  that  the  first  dent  Eisenhower’s  villa  to  snap 

Soviet  press  conference  was  the  a  picture  from  a  forbidden 

“maddest  scene”  when  text-  angle.  He  was  released  with  a  . 

The  Swiss  authorities,  how-  hungry  newsmen  formed  a  warning  to  stay  away  from  and  thereby  earns  the 

ever,  with  both  consideration  human  tidal  wave  trying  to  the  security  zone.  gratitude  of  his  audience.  Ex- 

and  ingenuity,  have  contrived  obtain  a  statement  made  by  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^he 

to  overcome  some  of  the  incon-  Premier  Nikolai  A.  Bulganin.  Presidents  dramatic  appeal  to 

veniences.  After  L.  F.  Ilyichev,  Russian  On®  American  corre- pondent  accept  hi.s  word  that 

.  _  They  have  set  up  an  elaborate  chief  press  officer,  said  the  asked  Ilyichev  how  to  address  ^^TO  wa.s  a  peace  instrument, 

if  Cana-  system  of  wires,  microphones  texts  would  be  given  out  in  the  Nikita  Khrushchev,  in  the  event  and  his  atory  about  Zhukov’s 

John  F;  and  earphones  to  carry  the  following  order:  first,  Russian;  anyone  got  an  interview  with  mis.sing  his  daughter  s  wedding 

e  boai‘^  briefings  of  the  press  delegates  second  French;  third  and  last,  him.  The  reply:  “Just  call  him  to  come  to  see  Ike. 

to  the  reporters.  The  delegate,  English,  a  flying  wedge  of  re-  ‘Mister  Member  of  the  Presidi-  Hagerty  alone  of  the  spokes- 

speaking  to  a  roomful  of  re-  porters  advanced  on  the  stacks  am  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.’”  aien  has  a  stenographer  make 
porters  present  in  person  also  of  the  texts.  The  Russian  aides  *  *  *  verbatim  transcripts  of  his 

.'peaks  into  a  microphone  carry-  then  began  throwing  the  mimeo- 
ing  his  words  to  earphones  on  graphed  documents  up  in  the 
the  heads  of  other  newsmen  at  air  like  confetti, 
desks  in  the  auditorium  or  in 
the  private  rooms  of  the  Press 
Hou.«e.  The  earphone  arrange- 
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The  New  York  Hera'd  Trih-  .session  lasted  10  minutes 
une’s  Marguerite  Higgins  wrote 


briefings.  These  are  distributed 
Before  the  Big  Four  agreed  to  newsmen  within  a  couple  of 
to  pose  for  more  than  200  hours  after  he  has  spoken, 
photographers,  all  cameramen  In  the  Salle  Commune  de  Tra- 
were  searched  for  weapons.  The  vail,  or  main  workroom,  at  the 

Mai.son  de  la  Presse,  three  out 


ments  furthermore  are  equipped  R^gsians  had  learned 

aith  a  dial  which  serves  as  a  relations  and  that 


small  switchboard,  enabling  the 
listener  to  switch  from  one 
briefing  to  another.  Hence  a 
spMial  writer  seeking  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  all  four  briefings  can 


one  Soviet  reporter  treated  her 
to  a  “very  nice  lunch.” 


All  four  powers  agreed  to  ban 
flashbulbs  which  sometimes 
sound  like  pistol  shots.  And 
before  and  after  each  confer¬ 
ence  photos  are  permitted.  Re- 


of  five  of  the  hundreds  of  re¬ 
porters  scowling  at  their  type¬ 
writers  and  banging  on  them 
are  Americans. 


1,500  Accredited 
Some  1,500  newsmen 


and 


A  Swiss  photographer  was  porters  are  barred  from  these  photographers  have  obtained 
shuttle  between  them  as  he  seized  by  U.  S.  security  agents  sessions.  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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7  New  Board  Members 
Appointed  by  Knight 


and  William  Canady,  Miami 
Herald. 

They  said  while  each  city  has 
individual  problems,  there  is 
the  common  problem  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  selling  the  advertiser 
on  the  value  on  placing  ads  in 


Seven  new  directors  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  were 
named  at  a  meeting  of  Knight 
executives  here. 

In  addition,  seven  officers  of 
the  corporation  were  reelected. 

Named  directors  were: 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Basil  L.  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.;  Lee  Hills,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Miami  Herald. 

John  S.  Watters,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald;  Arthur  J.  Gucker,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald;  Arthur  Hall,  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Netvs,  and  Henry  Weidler, 
business  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Knight  Reelected 

Reelected  officers  were: 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  publisher  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.,  president. 

James  L.  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  general  manager  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  executive 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Clara  I. 
Knight,  wife  of  the  late  C.  L. 
Knight,  vice  president;  Hills, 
vice  president. 

Kenneth  Milburn  business 
manager  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  vice  president  and 
treasurer;  .\kron  Atty.  C.  Blake 
McDowell  Sr.,  secretary  and 
general  counsel,  and  J.  H.  Bar¬ 
ry,  retired  general  manager  of 
the  Beacon  Journal  and  other 


general  session  in  which  all  the 
executives  heard  reports  from 
the  various  groups. 

Here  are  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed:  Production,  classified 

advertising,  display  advertising, 
national  or  general  advertising, 
circulation,  editorial  pages, 
news  and  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

Wilbur  Arthur,  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  summed  up 
the  entire  advertising  picture 
this  way:  “It’s  booming.  Fig¬ 
ures  of  May  show  an  11.4*;^ 
increase  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  over  1954. 

Highest  Peak? 

“If  this  trend  continues,  then 
1955  will  see  newspapers  hit¬ 
ting  the  highest  peak  ever  hit 
by  any  media. 

“But,”  Mr.  .Arthur  warneil, 
“it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
great  danger  of  drifting  to  an 
‘easy  sale’  attitude.  The  back¬ 
drop  of  good  business  offers  us 
an  opportunity  to  look  for 
weaknesses  in  selling.  We 
should  look  for  what  is  not 
being  done.” 

John  Watters,  assi.stant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  urged  concentration  on 
smaller  display  advertisers’  ac¬ 
counts. 

General  advertising  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  Elliott  Shumaker,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  L.  F.  Bieder- 
man,  Chicago  Daily  News,  .4. 
F.  Falk,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 


their  papers. 

Robert  Wheeler,  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  in  promoting  the 
everyday  want  ads  and  “our 
biggest  market  is  the  thousands 
of  families  with  the  unneeded 
baby  carriage,  carpeting  and 
the  like,  who  have  never  used 
want  ads.” 

He  said  the  newspaper  should 
advertise  itself  by  running  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  value  of  classi¬ 
fied  pages. 

Mr.  Wheeler  presented  an 
idea  of  running  a  want  ad 
“sale.”  He  outlined  a  full-page 
promotion  showing  how  items 
such  as  golf  clubs,  books, 
lamps,  chairs  and  so  on  could 
be  advertised  for  sale  at  spe¬ 
cial  times  for  “38  cents  or  47 
cents,  some  sale  price  like 
that.” 

He  said  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  should  aim  at  building  a 
future  market  by  interesting 
children  in  its  value  through 
promotion. 

Circulation  Selling 

.All  circulation  men  agreed 
they  have  “good  products  to 
sell”  and  this  makes  the  job 
easier.  Circulation  relies  on 
news  and  advertising  combining 
to  make  a  saleable  product, 
they  said. 

In  competitive  cities,  circula¬ 
tion  men  said,  a  current  prob¬ 
lem  is  capturing  the  suburban 
reader  and  much  effort  is  go¬ 
ing  into  this  field. 


John  S.  Knight  he«d  of  tlw  ; 
Knight  Newspapers  checking  m 
the  news  of  the  day  with  hit 
brother  James  L.  Knight  (right|, 
president  and  publisher  of  tie 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  Lm 
Hills,  executive  editor  of  (hi 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Miiini 
Herald. 

I^ee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Miami  Herald,  described  how 
top  stories  affect  circulation, 
especially  in  cities  which  rely 
heavily  on  street  sales. 

He  said  the  day  Stalin  died, 
the  Free  Press  jumped  around 
8,000  in  sales.  The  day  after 
a  top  championship  fight  the 
circulation  will  increase  two  or 
three  times  that  amount. 

He  said  a  Free  Press  break 
on  the  recent  auto  industry- 
union  negotiations  sent  circu¬ 
lation  booming  61,000  above 
normal. 

Circulation  executives  urf^ed 
closer  relations  between  various 
departments.  Representing  this 
field  were  Kenneth  Johnston  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  .News,  Tade 
Walsh  of  the  Free  Press,  Henry 
Troetschel  of  Miami,  J.  G. 
War  d  of  the  Charlotte  Obsemr 
and  Joseph  Aylward  Jr.  of  the 
Beacon  Journal. 

Editorial  Comment 
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Knight  newspapers,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board. 

A  day-long  meeting  which 
featured  a  look  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  from  eight  key 
angles  wound  up  a  “history 
making”  conference  of  50 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  execu¬ 
tives  here  July  19. 

Arthur  Hall,  veteran  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  told  John  S.  Knight 
“this  is  probably  the  first  time 
such  a  meeting,  integrating  all 
departments,  has  ever  been 
held  by  a  newspaper  group,” 
and,  “I  hope  this  history-mak¬ 
ing  meeting  will  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  more.” 

Departmental  Groups 

The  t  w  o  -  d  a  y  conference 
opened  with  executives  meeting 
in  departmental  groups  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  and  what  the 
future  holds.  The  windup  was  a 


Looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Basil  L.  Welters,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  are  O.  A.  Robinson  (left),  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  Observer;  J.  G.  Ward  (second  from  right), 
Charlotte  circulation  manager;  and  George  Nelson  (right)  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Detroit  Free  Press. 


.A.  T.  Burch  of  Chicago  im¬ 
ported  for  editorial  writers  and 
said  the  group  agreed  editorial 
comment  itself  can  be  an  item 
of  news. 

“People  talk  about  and  won¬ 
der  what  our  newspapers  will 
have  to  say  about  certain  is¬ 
sues.  What  stand  a  newspaper 
takes  sometimes  is  big  new? 
itself,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  editorial  pages 
“sell  opinion  .  .  .  the  opinion  of 
the  paper  as  expressed  by  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  the  opinion  of 
the  people  expressed  through 
letters  to  the  editor,  and  the 
opinions  of  syndicated  column¬ 
ists.”  , 

He  said  there  is  strong  belief 
that  more  letters  to  the  editor 
should  be  run. 

Royce  Howes  of  Detroit,  1955 
Pulitzer  prize  winning  editorial  j 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Publishers  Promote  Pension 
Plans  on  Many  Newspapers 

Costs  Run  High  But  Sueeessful 
Operation  Reported  by  Several 
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By  Doris  Vt  illens 

A  pension  of  $175  a  month  at 
the  age  of  65,  regardless  of 
earnings  or  length  of  service, 
with  all  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  publisher  —  this  was  the 
primary  goal  set  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  conven¬ 
tion  in  1948. 

Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  pension  plans  in  the 
Guild.  This  has  been  matched 
by  a  rising  interest  among  pub¬ 
lishers.  Almost  every  pension 
plan  in  existence  was  started 
unilaterally  by  management. 

iround  i  IMans 

after  |  The  most  recent  survey  taken 
it  the  I  by  the  American  Newspaper 
wo  or  I  Publishers  Association  shows 
b  j  that  of  434  member  papers 
break  1  responding,  175  have  formal 
pension  plans.  Eighty-five  per- 
i-  ’  cent  of  these  were  begun  since 
1940 — and  a  majority  of  these 
■since  the  end  of  the  war. 

ANG  recognized  soon  after 
the  1948  convention  that  a  pen¬ 
sion  fixed  without  relation  to 
years  of  service  or  salary  was 
unreasonable.  Its  goals  were 
revised  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  pensions  in  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

Nevertheless,  the  Guild  found 
that  pensions  are  not  the  golden 
fleece  its  members  are  actively 
seeking.  On  most  occasions 
when  publishers  have  offered  a 
flat  amount  of  money  to  be 
used  either  for  pension  or  in- 
crea.sed  wages,  Guild  members 
have  voted  for  money  in  pocket. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  pattern.  Outstanding  one 
has  been  in  Cleveland.  In  .April, 
the  Clex'elnnd  Prefxs  unit  negoti¬ 
ated  a  new  tw’o-year  contract. 
It  calls  for  a  $2.50  across-the- 
board  pay  rise  the  first  year, 
and  a  $3-a-week-per-person 
publisher  contribution  for  a 
pension  fund  the  second  year. 

In  June  the  Clevelaml  Plain 
Ihaler  and  Cleveland  News 
units  signed  similar  contracts. 

In  Cincinnati  the  Guild — com¬ 
prising  the  Cincinnati  Post  edi¬ 
torial  and  Times-Star  business 
department — is  currently  study¬ 
ing  an  offer  of  a  $2-a-week  cash 
increase  this  year  and  the 
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Health  and  welfare  programs 
in  the  newspaper  industry  will 
be  analyzed  in  the  next  article 
in  this  series. 

equivalent  applied  to  pensions 
beginning  in  1956. 

The  Times-Star  Editorial 
Union  (AFL)  won  a  fight  for 
pensions  in  April  of  this  year. 
Previously  pensions  were  priv¬ 
ately  given  by  management. 

Cleveland  Press  Plan 

As  the  Cleveland  plan  may 
Ijecome  in  future  years  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  other  guild  units,  it  is 
worth  taking  a  close  look  at 
how  the  first  of  the.se  contracts 
(that  of  the  Press)  came  about: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Press 
guild  negotiators  signed  the 
contract  before  the  pension 
rules  had  been  laid  dovvn.  This 
was  done  because  it  could  take 
months  before  both  parties 
agreed  to  a  set  of  rules  and  be¬ 
fore  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  its  approval.  And  the 
union  did  not  want  the  entire 
contract  held  up  by  this. 

Secondly,  the  Pi  ess  negotia¬ 
tors  went  ahead  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  ANG  Internation¬ 
al  Executive  Board.  lEB  with¬ 
held  approval  for  three  reasons: 

a)  That  the  unit  was  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  in  that  no  pen¬ 
sion  rules  had  been  .set, 

b)  That  the  contract  did  not 
adequately  cover  by  means  of  a 
larger  pay  ri.se  those  employes 
w’ho  will  not  stick  around  long 
enough  to  get  a  pension,  and 
yet  who  are  waiving  a  second- 
year  pay  rise  they  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  if  the  money 
were  not  earmarked  for  pen¬ 
sions, 

c)  That  the  unit  did  not  seek 
vesting  rights,  under  which  the 
employe  who  leaves  after  a 
specified  length  of  time  can 
take  with  him  a  portion  of  the 
equity  built  up  for  him  in  the 
plan. 

(The  Plain  Dealer  and  News 
units  are  .seeking  vesting  rights 
in  their  pension  rules.) 

Thirdly,  the  negotiators  ac¬ 
cepted  what  is  in  fact  a  rather 
small  pension.  It  is  estimated 


that  under  existing  conditions, 
the  $3-a-week  contribution  will 
yield  a  retirement  income  of 
$80  to  $90  a  month  at  age  65 
after  Zo  years  of  service — apart 
from  social  security  benefits. 

All  these  drawbacks  were 
fully  understood,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  Guild  accepted  on  the 
basis  that  the  fact  of  the  negoti¬ 
ated  pension  was  of  overriding 
importance.  Once  the  foot  was 
in  the  door,  it  would  be  easier 
to  re-negotiate  any  unfavorabD 
items  in  future  contracts.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  increased 
publisher  contributions  will  be 
a  bargaining  issue  in  coming 
years. 

Unusual  .Angle 

Another  unusual  angle  in  the 
new  Press  contract  is  that  it 
provides,  for  present  employes 
only,  an  “alternate  benefits” 
clause.  This  permits  an  em¬ 
ploye  with  25  years  of  service 
to  collect  .50  weeks’  severance 
pay  and  quit  at  age  57  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  pension  at  age 
65. 

The  employe  who  waits  for 
the  pension  naturally  forfeits 
the  alternate  benefit.  Under  the 
pension,  the  beneficiary  of  an 
employe  who  dies  shortly  aftec 
retirement  will  lose  much 
money. 

To  relieve  this  situation,  the 
publisher  agreed  to  buy  an 
additional  $2,000  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  all  employes  with  25 
years’  service,  bringing  their 
total  to  $5,000.  This  would  be 
carried  by  the  company  after 
retirement. 

Another  unusual  pension 
plan  that  the  Guild  is  in  on  is 
that  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Stindny  Independent.  This  one 
is  patterned  after  the  United 
Mine  Workers’  fund  for  aged 
miners.  The  paper  contributes 
to  a  retirement  fund  one-half 
cent  for  every  paper  sold.  As  the 
average  circulation  is  40-45,000, 
the  fund  receives  from  $200 
to  $225  each  week. 

The  fund  covers  approximate¬ 
ly  .30  employes  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  managed  by  three 
trustees — one  picked  by  man¬ 
agement,  one  by  the  Guild,  one 
by  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  It  is  maintained  in 
a  local  bank.  Under  the  inden¬ 
ture,  the  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
sions  may  be  changed,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  total  of  available 
money. 
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175  Newspapers 
Report  Pensions 

Latest  AN  PA  survey  on  pen¬ 
sion  plans  showed  that  of  434 
members  responding,  175  had 
plans.  The  breakdown  according 
to  circulation  was  as  follows: 

Papers  with  circulations  be¬ 
low  10,000 — eight  have  plans, 
40  do  not. 

From  10-20,000  —  19  have 
plans,  74  do  not. 

F  rom  20-30,000  —  30  have 
plans,  3/  do  not. 

From  30-50,000  —  27  have 
plans,  35  do  not. 

From  50-100,000  —  42  have 
plans,  36  do  not. 

Above  100,000  —  49  have 
plans,  37  do  not. 

Of  these  plans,  83  call  for 
employe  contributions  and  101 
do  not.  (Some  papers  have  more 
than  one  plan.) 

Twenty-five  of  the  plans  were 
started  before  1941.  During  the 
war  64  were  begun;  62  were  in¬ 
augurated  from  1946-50  and  31 
since  1951. 


There  are  some  similarities  in 
the  retirement  fund  for  mechan¬ 
ical  department  employes  of 
Boston  newspapers.  Contribu¬ 
tions  are  made  by  each  paper 
at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  shift 
worked.  The  fund  is  administ¬ 
ered  by  management  trustees 
and  is  invested  in  the  Boston 
Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

Costs  Are  High 

Nevertheless,  the  general  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  one  of  decreasing 
interest  in  pension  plans  among 
Guild  units.  A  plan  is  not  easily 
forced  on  a  newspaper — it  costs 
too  much.  A  survey  made  for 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  S.  F. 
-Oakland  Guild  showed  that  a 
plan  would  cost  the  publishers 
al)out  8.03  per  cent  of  payroll 
annually,  plus  administration 
costs. 

In  addition,  union  members 
faced  with  a  rising  cost  of 
living  today  are  rarely  excited 
by  the  question  of  what  will 
happen  to  them  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  65. 

But  while  unions  have  be¬ 
come  less  enchanted  with  pen¬ 
sions,  publishers  have  become 
more  so.  Retirement  lienefits 
have  mushroomed  since  the  war. 
Why? 

If  the  publi.sher  gives  what 
money  he  can  spare  to  employes 
in  the  form  of  increased  wages, 
he  still  has  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  workers  reaching  re¬ 
tirement  age. 

{Continued  on  page  57) 
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W.  O.  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe  Publisher,  Dies 


AFL  Believed 


William  O.  Taylor,  84,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe  since  1921,  died  July  15. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  he 
had  been  actively  on  the  job 
that  had  been  his  life — that  of 
running  his  newspaper. 

Mr.  Taylor  bfegan  his  career 
on  the  Globe  immediately  upon 
graduation  from  Harvard  with 
the  Class  of  1898.  He  was 
trained  by  his  father,  Gen. 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  builder  of 
the  Globe,  and  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  death  in  1921,  succeeded 
him  as  editor  and  publisher. 


Modest  Man 


He  was  a  modest  man.  His 
name  rarely  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Globe — yet  his 
mark  was  on  every  page  of  it. 
Nothing  that  went  on  in  the 
Globe  office  escaped  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Though  he  was  quick  to 
delegate  authority,  and  gave 
his  executives  unhampered  op¬ 
portunity  for  experimentation 
and  the  development  of  ideas,  it 
was  his  hand  that  always 
guided  the  ship  and  kept  it  on 
a  steady  course.  And  the  Globe 
declared  in  a  “Hail  and  Fare¬ 
well”  editorial  that  it  was  a 
“happy  ship”  under  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  captaincy. 

W.  O.  was  a  friendly  man. 
He  enjoyed  talking  with  people 
— though  often  he  did  more  list¬ 
ening  than  talking.  For  many 
years,  until  unnecessary  intru¬ 
sions  upon  his  time  became  too 
great,  his  office  door  was  wide 
open  and  unattended.  This 
friendliness  and  accessibility 
was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
often  disconcerting  knowledge 
of  what  the  world  was  talking 
and  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  an  inquiring 
and  receptive  mind.  New  ideas 
interested  him.  Yet  he  was  not 
one  to  veer  with  every  wind  or 
to  gamble  on  ill-considered 
judgments. 

Election  Nights 

He  took  personal  command  in 
the  editorial  department  on  elec¬ 
tion  nights — studying  the  re¬ 
turns  that  came  in  over  the 
wires  to  the  Globe’s  estimating 
room;  perhaps  cautioning  as¬ 
sociates  who  might  be  overly 
eager  to  see  conclusive  results 
in  figures  which  did  not  in  fact 
demonstrate  them ;  watching 
into  early  morning  hours  to  see 
that  the  Globe’s  reputation  for 
accuracy  was  maintained. 

He  worked  at  a  huge,  old- 
fashioned  mahogany  rolltop 


William  O.  Taylor 


Organizing 
Paper  Strikers 


Georgia  Judge 
Allows  Pix 


In  Court 


desk,  piled  high  with  papers. 
It  was  a  mystery  to  the  staff 
how  he  did  it,  but  he  knew 
where  everything  was  on  the 
desk  and  how  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  believed  that 
newspapers  should  be  run  by 
rules  of  the  game.  There  could 
be  no  cutting  of  corners  with 
the  law.  He  took  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  any  business  or  news 
success  of  the  moment  which 
was  achieved  by  sharp  practice. 

“My  only  ambition  in  life  is 
to  leave  the  Globe  as  strong 
and  as  well-liked  a  paper  as 
when  my  father  left  it  to  me,” 
Mr.  Taylor  once  told  an  associ¬ 
ate. 

Sportsman 

Though  the  demands  of  busi¬ 
ness  restricted  his  other  activ¬ 
ities,  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  golfer 
and  yachtsman,  a  hunter  and 
a  baseball  fan.  He  indulged  in 
light  reading  for  recreation,  too, 
and  mystery  and  adventure 
stories  that  appeared  in  the 
Globe’s  Sunday  fiction  magazine 
often  were  printed  on  his  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  been  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  president  and  director  of 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Bell  Syndicate,  and 
a  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Group  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

In  recent  years  he  had  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  many  of  those 
cares,  but  he  continued  as  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Globe, 
president  and  director  of  the 
Globe  Newspaper  Company. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  son,  W.  Davis 
Taylor,  is  general  manager. 


Montreal 

The  International  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Ti'ades 
Labor  Congress,  may  shortly 
move  in  to  organize  workers 
at  Grand’Mere  and  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Quebec,  w’here  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper  Corporation  has 
been  hit  by  illegal  strikes,  it  is 
stated  in  union  circles. 

This  was  predicted  following 
Quebec  Labor  Relations  Board’s 
decision  to  withdraw  certifica¬ 
tion  from  units  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Workers,  Canadian  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labor. 

The  Labor  Relations  Board 
decertified  the  unions  at  Grand’ 
Mere  and  Shawinigan  Falls  on 
the  ground  that  their  strikes 
were  illegal.  A  spokesman  for 
the  board  said  notices  had  been 
sent  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  Workers  at 
Consolidated  Paper’s  Belgo  and 
Laurentide  Mills. 

At  the  Grand’Mere  plant.  Con¬ 
solidated  reported  this  week  all 
employes  back  except  some  108 
who  were  dismissed.  However  at 
Shawinigan,  the  mill  is  still 
operating  at  very  low  rate  with 
only  a  few  men  back.  Produc¬ 
tion  rate  is  declared  at  some 
15%  at  Shawinigan. 


Little  Merchant 


Appeal  Rejected 


Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  back  down 
on  an  earlier  decision  holding 
newspaper  carriers  to  be  em¬ 
ployes  and  not  independent 
“little  merchants.” 

The  action  was  in  rejection 
of  a  petition  suggesting  it  had 
erred  in  the  earlier  decision  in 
a  case  involving  the  Laurel 
Leader-Call  and  a  carrier  who 
was  injured  while  delivering 
his  newspapers. 

The  suggestion  of  error  was 
overruled  by  a  five  to  four  vote 
of  the  court,  the  same  vote  by 
which  it  held  the  carrier  to  be 
an  employe  and  subject  to  cov¬ 
erage  under  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  act  by  the  newspaper. 

A  group  of  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Louisiana  newspa¬ 
pers  had  filed  a  petition,  “as  a 
friend  of  the  court,”  suggesting 
it  had  erred. 

The  case  may  be  appealed  to 
the  U  n  i  t  e  d  States  Supreme 
Court. 


A  Georgia  circuit  court  judge 
gave  full  freedom  of  the  court¬ 
room  to  photographers  for  one 
of  the  state’s  biggest  murder 
trials. 

The  case  was  that  of  Willie 
Grady  Cochran,  a  37-year-old 
parolee  on  trial  for  the  murder 
of  a  14-year-old  Rome  school 
girl. 

Interest  ran  extremely  high  in 
the  case.  Cochran  was  brought 
to  trial  in  Cartersville,  Ga.,  on 
the  murder  charge  just  three 
weeks  after  he  had  admitted 
taking  the  girl  from  her  home, 
raping  her,  and  throwing  her 
body  into  the  Etowah  River 
after  he  had  shot  her. 

Two  days  before  the  trial, 
staff  photographer  Don  Roberts 
of  the  Rome  News-Tribune  con¬ 
ferred  with  Judge  J.  H.  Pas- 
chall  about  plans  for  picture 
coverage. 

Judge  Paschall’s  reply  to  Mr, 
Roberts’  request  W'as  an  im¬ 
mediate  yes,  with  no  quali¬ 
fications. 

The  judge  said  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  flashbulbs,  i 
that  Mr.  Roberts  and  other 
photographers  could  make  any 
pictures  any  time  with  any 
equipment. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  Editor  Ed  1. 
Bernd  of  News-Tribune  decided, 
however,  it  would  be  wise  to 
be  prepared  in  event  the  judge 
changed  his  mind. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Roberts  went 
equipped  with  a  4x5  Graphic 
with  flash;  a  Rollei,  loaded 
with  Tri-X  film;  and  a  Leica 
with  a  90  mm.,  f.4  lens,  also 
loa<led  with  Tri-X. 

Photographers  from  Atlanta 
and  Cartersville  newspapers  and 
two  movie  cameramen  from  At¬ 
lanta  television  stations  also 
covered  the  trial. 

At  no  time  did  Judge  Pas- 
chall  impose  any  restrictions. 
Photographers  used  flash  equip¬ 
ment  whenever  they  desired. 
The  TV  men  used  only  norma! 
courtroom  light. 

The  Rome  paper  used  a  strip  i 
of  10  one-column  pictures  ol; 
witnesses. 

The  Seventh  District  Press 
.Association,  meeting  just  a  few 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  adopted  a  resolution  prais¬ 
ing  Judge  Paschall  for  his  ac¬ 
tion.  His  circuit  includes  severs, 
counties  in  the  district. 
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The  first  of  the  questionnaires 
will  go  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  second  to  news 
media. 

Hearings  are  expected  to 
start  Oct.  1. 

Congress  is  the  accused 
agency  in  a  criticism  made  by 

Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Vir-  Sydney,  Australia 

ginia,  who  has  protested  against  Sydney’s  four  leading  dailies  sition  afternoon 
executive  sessions  of  the  ways  — hit  by  a  walkout — resumed  lished  by  John  Fairfax  &  Sons 
and  means  committee  on  appro-  publication  July  18  when  strik-  Pty.  Ltd.  came  out  in  composite 
priations  bills.  ing  printers  agreed  to  accept  with  the  Daily  Mirror.  In  a 

The  congressman  complained  an  arbitration  court’s  award  box  just  below  the  masthead, 
that  not  only  is  the  press  denied  which  they  had  previously  re-  the  editors  explained  that  the 
access  to  deliberations  on  money  jected  as  too  small.  “daily  newspaper  companies  in 

bills  but  also  only  members  of  ’py,g  award  provided  for  week-  Sydney  have  expressed  their 

the  Senate  and  the  House  are  |  p^y  increases  ranging  from  determination  to  do  their  ut- 
admitted  to  testify.  shillings  and  six  pence  ensure  that  the  needs 

Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  com-  sixtv-six  cents)  to  one  readers  of  the  Daily 

mittee  chairman,  replied  the  ex-  pound  one  shilling  and  six  ^'rror  and  Truth  are  met  and 

— - : —  —  - ‘  *  to  protect  the  interests  of  Truth 

&  Sportsman  Limited  against 
this  illegal  strike.” 

On  July  6,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  print  the  Daily 
Mirror  again  at  the  Sun  office, 
the  rotary  machinists  of  the 
Sun  decided  not  to  print  either 
newspaper,  further  extending 
the  strike. 

Journalists  joined  in  refusing 
to  put  out  the  composite  paper 
and  2r>0  newsmen — members  of 
the  Australian  Journalists’  As¬ 
sociation  —  w’ere  dismissed  by 
the  Mirror  and  Sun. 

On  July  10,  Sydney  lo.st  its 
three  Sunday  papers — Sydney 
Herald,  the  Sunday  Telegraph 


shillings  and  six  pence  (about 

ers  sixty-six  cents)  to  one  pound, 
one  shilling  and  six  pence 

(about  $2.18). 

The  strike  closed  down  Truth 
&  Sportsman’s  two  papers,  the 
:  Daily  Mirror  and  the  Sunday 

^  Truth. 

On  July  5,  the  Sun,  an  oppo- 
paper  pub- 


Federal  News 
Blockade 
Inquiry  Set 


Washington 

Congiessmen  are  to  be  asked 
whether  they,  like  members  of 
the  press,  are  victims  of  news 
blockades  in  Federal  agencies. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  a  House  special  committee 
to  investigate  artificial  dams  to 
the  free  flow  of  nonclassified  in¬ 
formation,  has  received  protests 
that  newsmen  are  finding  one  of 
their  best  sources  drying. 

The  major  complaints  trace 
to  White  House  actions,  as  for 
example  the  refusal  of  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  testify  in  the  Mc- 
Carthy-Army  hearing,  and  the 
declination  of  the  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission  and  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  to  open 
files  on  the  Dixon-Yates  situa¬ 
tion  until  clearance  came  from 
the  President. 

The  Moss  Committee  has  one 
study  and  two  questionnaires  in 
process.  The  study  will  cover 
laws  and  regulations  under 
which  public  information  is 
permitted  to  be  suppressed. 

This  will  be  a  comprehensive  civil 
review  extending  from  statutory 
bars  against  freeing  material, 
such  as  exist  with  respect  to 
some  military  and  some  atomic 
energy  data  (classified  and  re¬ 
stricted  material),  to  depart-  Printers  in 

ment  orders.  Printing  Office  have  declined  a  ing  Industi'y  Employee’s  Union, 

In  the  latter  category.  Con-  pay  increase  of  six  cents  an 
grcssman  Moss  is  convinced,  hour,  to  a  new  level  of  $2.93 

are  numerous  departmental  and  have  appealed  to  the  Joint  by  State  Conciliation  Commi: 

regulations  by  which  .eub-bosses  Congressional  Committee  on  sioner  Mr.  A.  "  ”  * 

classify  themselves  out  of  em-  Printing  for  a  higher  hourly  award  provided  for  weekly  pay  on  the  eight-page 

barrassment  for  errors.  rate.  increases  ranging  from  five  paper. 
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ecutive  sessions  are  consistent  (about  $2.18). 

with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  , 

,  .  .  -  ,  .  On  July  11,  company  execu- 

beginning  of  each  session,  giv-  and  non-union  staff  mem- 

ing  subcommittees  discretion  to 

meet  in  public,  or  otherwise.  •  •  .  •  uj-  u-  •  i.* 

joined  in  publishing  an  eight- 

•  page  broadsheet.  The  sheet 

Suit  Dismissed  “E"ie>-gency  strike 

_  ,,  Edition  bore  the  mastheads  of 

Louisville,  Ky.  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 

A  $l,.j00,000  damage  suit  the  Sun,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
against  the  Courier- Journal  and  and  the  Daily  Mirror. 

Louisville  Times  and  individual  ^  ^  immedi- 

defendants  brought  by  Millard  ^ 

Dee  Grubbs,  lawyer  and  occa- 

sional  publisher,  charging  con-  *  j-  •  j  *  e 

Viia  newsmen,  dismissed  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  work  on  the  composite 
paper,  also  laid  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  own  sheet. 

,  The  strike  started  last  June  and  the  Truth  which  have  a 

I\ul  IlillOlI^n  24,  when  printers  employed  by  combined  circulation  of  over 

Washingto.n  The  Truth  &  Sportsman  Ltd.  one  and  one-half  million, 
the  Government  ®od  associated  with  the  Print-  xhe  following  day,  only  the 
_  '  ”  >»  composite  paper  liearing  the 

walked  out,  dissatisfied  with  a  mastheads  of  the  four  dailies 
new  pay  award  granted  them  appeared  and  an  additional  350 
"  ’  reporters  and  deskmen  were 

E.  Barker.  The  dismissed  for  refusing  to  work 

combined 


’Round  Their  Beats 

Reporter’s  Story  Leads 
To  Conviction  Reversal 


Providence,  R.  I. 

A  young  Korean  war  veteran 
won  a  reversal  of  his  convic¬ 
tion  for  attempted  first  degree 
murder  and  left  one  of  New 
York’s  toughest  prisons  last 
week  because  of  interest  aroused 
in  his  case  by  a  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  investigative  story. 

By  a  3-2  vote,  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  in  Albany  voted 
to  set  aside  the  9  to  20-year 
sentence  to  Clinton  prison  of 
Alfred  S.  Caverio,  25-year-old 
former  paratrooper  from  Fall 
River,  Mass.  A  new  trial  was 
ordered. 

One  year  ago,  Caverio  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  ap¬ 
pealing  his  case,  resigning  him¬ 
self  to  serve  out  the  sentence. 

Interest  Aroused 

The  events  that  led  to  the 
Supreme  Court  reversal  began 
in  the  Journal-Bulletin  news- 
loom  about  a  year  ago.  Editor 
Sevellon  Brown  III  received  a 
letter  from  a  New  York  resi¬ 
dent,  charging  that  Caverio  had 
been  deprived  of  his  rights  in 
the  case. 

The  irate  letter  writer  scored 
reported  police  brutality  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  appealed  to  Mr. 
Brown  to  investigate  the  Ca¬ 
verio  case  in  that  light. 

John  Strohmeyer,  special  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  newspapers,  was 
sent  to  Albany  with  orders  to 
trace  the  Caverio  case  from  the 
beginning. 

The  incident  which  started 
the  personable  young  vet  on 
the  road  to  Dannemorra,  Mr. 
Strohmeyer  found,  was  an  or¬ 
dinary  .street  fracas.  On  July 
22,  1953,  after  spatting  with  his 
wife,  Caverio  failed  to  go  to 
work  and  set  out  for  an  after¬ 
noon’s  bout  with  the  Albany 
pubs  instead. 

On  his  way  home,  he  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  slum  area  of  Al¬ 
bany.  A  15-year-old  girl,  push¬ 
ing  a  baby  carriage  across  a 
sidewalk,  screamed  as  he 
walked  up  to  her,  attracting 
dozens  of  neighbors.  Before 
long,  Caverio  was  in  a  rousing 
street  fight. 

Booked 

Police  booked  him  for  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  Until  now,  his 
case  was  th^^t  of  an  ordinai'y 
street  brawl. 

However,  Caverio  began  to 
rattle  the  bars  of  his  cell  and 


rap  his  shoes  against  the  wall. 
Suddenly  two  officers  came  to 
the  cell  and  in  the  next  few 
minutes,  one  of  the  policemen 
slumped  to  the  floor  of  Ca- 
verio’s  cell,  seriously  wounded 
with  his  own  gun. 

A  first  degree  attempted 
murder  charge  then  was  lodged 
against  Caverio. 

The  wounded  officer,  Sgt. 
Joseph  A.  Dunney,  testified  that 
he  went  into  the  cell  and 
Caverio  “charged  headlong  at 
me,  flinging  his  shoes  at  the 
same  time.  I  clamped  a  head- 
lock  on  him  and  in  some  un¬ 
known  manner,  he  got  the  gun 
out  of  my  holster  and  1  re¬ 
ceived  three  shots  in  the  ab¬ 
domen.” 

Different  Story 

Caverio’s  version,  i  elated 
when  he  took  the  stand  in  his 
own  defense,  revealed  that  he 
threw  his  shoes  at  Dunney  to 
keep  him  away,  but,  he  claiired, 
Dunney  ducked,  pulled  out  his 
pistol  and  came  at  him  as 
though  he  meant  to  whip  him 
with  the  gun  handle. 

Caverio  said  he  got  panicky, 
grabbed  the  gun,  and  it  went  off 
three  times. 

The  young  ex-GI  said  he  then 
was  handcuffed  to  a  chair  and 
beaten  until  he  signed  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  admitted 
shooting  Dunney  while  making 
a  break  for  freedom.  This  con- 
fes.sion  was  never  introduced 
into  the  trial  by  the  state,  and 
other  facts  in  the  case  arou.sed 
suspicion. 

Caverio’s  version  normally 
would  have  attracted  little  at¬ 
tention.  Mr.  Strohmeyer  found, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  other 
events  that  had  taken  place  in 
Albany  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Strohmeyer  talked  to  a 
chaplain  who  ministered  to  the 
prisoners.  The  chaplain  said  he 
was  convinced  of  Caverio’s  in¬ 
nocence  and  that  his  attack  on 
the  policeman  was  not  premedi¬ 
tated  or  deliberate,  adding, 
“Frankly,  I  think  Caverio  got 
a  dirty  deal.” 

Mr.  Strohmeyer’s  story 
aroused  public  interest  in  the 
case  and  in  appealing  the  con¬ 
viction,  Attorney  James  E.  Ga- 
vigan,  a  former  n'-wspap^rman, 
argued  that  Caverio  had  been 
tried  in  a  prejudicial  atmosphere 
and  convicted  on  evidence  that 
did  not  justify  a  first  degree 
attempted  murder  finding. 


Justice  Philip  Halpein  con¬ 
curred. 

And  in  another  part  of  the 
country  .  .  . 

Reporters^  Legwork 
Reverses  Verdict 

Diligent  legwork  on  the  part 
of  Chicago  American  reporters, 
extending  over  a  two-week  peri¬ 
od,  with  most  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions  done  at  night,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  reversal  in  a  coroner 
jury’s  verdict  of  “justifiable 
homicide”  to  a  charge  of  murder 
against  a  Chicago  policeman. 

The  case  deals  with  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  Eugene  Vesecky,  Chi¬ 
cago  school  teacher,  by  Detec¬ 
tive  William  Dawes,  whose 
original  story  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  devastated  by  eye  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  shooting,  June  21. 
The  key  witnesses,  previously 
“overlooked”  by  police,  were 
found  by  American  reporters 
and  lawyers  for  the  Vesecky 
family. 

Their  stories  punctured  the 
version  of  Vesecky  as  an  ag¬ 
gressor.  They  led  to  reopening 
of  the  case,  once  officially 
closed.  As  a  result,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  commended  for 
its  investigation  by  Coroner 
V/alter  McCarron,  who  re¬ 
opened  an  inquest  after  new 
witnesses  were  produced  by  the 
.4merican. 

Congratulations 

“If  the  police  department  had 
presented  at  the  original  in¬ 
quest  the  evidence  uncoveied 
by  the  American,”  said  the 
coroner,  “a  different  verdict 
would  have  come  out.  The 
American  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  performing  an  outstanding 
public  service.” 

The  American  took  up  the 
Vesecky  case  in  its  early  stages, 
after  the  paper  was  convinced 
that  the  true  story  of  the  slay¬ 
ing  had  not  been  told.  On  July 
6,  the  American  publ'shed  an 
editorial,  headed  “Justifiable 
Killing?”  urging  the  inquest 
as  well  as  the  shooting  be  in¬ 
vestigated  fully. 

Behind  the  editorial  had 
gone  days  of  searching  for  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  seen  the  shoot¬ 
ing  near  the  Ford  plant.  The 
editorial  resulted  in  several 
phone  calls  that  further  aided 
the  American  in  its  search. 

Much  of  the  work  had  to  be 
done  at  night  to  contact  pos¬ 
sible  eye  witnesses  as  they  came 
off  work  from  the  night  shift 
at  the  Ford  plant.  Vesecky,  a 
school  teacher  by  day,  was  go¬ 
ing  home  from  his  work  as  a 
night  railroad  fireman.  He  was 
shot  by  Dawes  as  a  result  of 
a  car-bumping  episode.  The  of¬ 
ficer  said  he  shot  Vesecky  in 
self-defense  as  the  teacher  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  a  pipe.  He  also 


said  that  Vesecky  had  been 
drinking. 

New  witnesses,  who  had  not 
been  questioned  by  the  police 
before  they  were  found  by  the 
American,  told  a  different  story, 
and  as  a  result  Dawes  is  under 
arrest  and  the  grand  jury  has 
reportedly  voted  a  true  bill 
charging  him  with  murder. 

American  reporters  who  did 
the  major  share  of  the  “dig¬ 
ging”  on  the  Vesecky  .story  are 
Tom  Eastham,  LeRoy  (Buddy) 
McHugh  and  Hal  Bruno.  Di¬ 
recting  the  overall  investigation  ' 
was  Wes  Hartzell,  American 
city  editor.  | 

Win,  Place,  Shoiv  Me 

A  friendly  “who’s  best?”  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  two  Miami 
newspapers  following  the  close 
of  the  racing  season  has  proved 
only  that  newspapermen  aren’t 
such  good  mathematicians. 

The  Miami  Herald  and  Daily 
News  both  came  out  with  simul¬ 
taneous  claims  on  their  handi 
capper’s  records. 

Herald  racing  writer  Joe  Me 
Laughlin  was  credited  with  298 
winners  at  Tropical,  Hialeah 
and  Gulfstream.  Runnerup  hon 
ors  were  given  to  the  News’ 
Joe  Tannenbaum  with  293  first 
places.  Said  the  Herald: 

“McLaughlin  had  94  winners 
at  Tropical,  97  at  Hialeah  and 
came  right  back  with  97  to  lead 
the  handicappers  at  Gulf  * 
stream.” 

Trouble  with  that,  one  astute 
mathematician  pointed  out,  was 
that  the  figures  added  up  to 
288,  not  298,  thereby  giving  the 
honors  to  Tannenbaum  at  293. 

The  astute  mathematician? 
Joe  Tannenbaum. 

His  glory  was  short-lived.  • 
however.  Morris  McLemore,  |j 
News’  sports  editor,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  rivalry,  said, 
“They’re  both  bums  until  they 
personally  give  me  a  winner.” 

In  Her  Own  Dept. 

When  Alberta  J.  Dickinson. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dxt- 

patch  feature  writer,  retired 
recently  after  more  than  50 
years  as  a  newspaperwoman 
her  fellow  staffers  paid  her  a 
fitting  tribute. 

For  16  years  Miss  Dickinson 
had  written  a  Sunday  bio¬ 
graphical  column,  “People 
Worth  Knowing.”  The  day 
after  she  accepted  her  Gannett 
Group  pension.  Miss  Dickinson 
was  the  subject  of  “People 
Worth  Knowing.”  M.  Joseph 
Hahn,  Sunday  columnist  and  a 
newspaperman  43  years  him¬ 
self,  handled  the  writing  chore. 

Miss  Dickinson  was  17  years 
old  when  she  went  to  work  on 
the  old  Utica  Globe.  In  1920 
she  joined  the  Utica  Observer. 
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Section  Edited 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


r  -  jjjg  advertising  agency, 

81TE\DEI{.TMI  LttERS 

V-/1  ,  ^  „  Newspapers  are  definitely 

*_  ”4^  preferred  medium,  especial- 

color,”  Mr.  Lubin  stated. 
,,  ,  “We  would  be  spending  more  in 

i'llil'KB  IMIir  ‘^olor  in  newspapers  if  we  could 
•  jK  tiint  get  uniform  good  reproduction 

full-color  ads. 

Seek  Better  Reproduction 

VhB  '  hope  that  those  papers  that 

>wPl^  ^re  inferior  in  color  reproduc- 

fieri  can  soon  come  up  to  the 
-•  standards  of  tho.se  who  are  do- 

^  Kood  job,”  he  continued. 
“Some  papers  have  done  exactly 
the  kind  of  job  we  want  in  pro- 
|P*^?r^BJ|Hpj5l|R5S5^^^  viding  appetite  appeal  through 

instances,  we  have  had  some 
sad  experiences.” 

TYPICAL  FULL-PAGE,  full-color  Mr.  Hill  voiced  much  the  s  ime 
ad  used  by  Kitchens  of  Sara  opinion,  pointing  out  that  news- 
Lee,  Inc.,  in  introducing  its  qual-  papers  have  a  great  deal  to 
ity  coffee  cakes  to  newspaper  gain  by  perfecting  their  full- 
readers.  color  printing.  There  are  great 

new  markets  for  high  quality 
fourths  is  spent  on  ROP  full-  food  copy  in  newspaper  ROP 
color  advertising  to  give  Sara  full  color,  when  properly  le- 

. . . . .  . . .  Lee  cakes  the  appetite  appeal  produced,  he  added. 

tion  have  jumped  by  leaps  and  vertising  than  do  many  other  they  truly  deserve.  In  introduc-  “Newspapers  are  the  med  um 

bounds  during  the  four  years  bakers.  Sara  Lee  regularly  ing  its  products,  the  company  we  prefer  to  use  on  such  quality 
the  firm’s  coffee,  cheese  and  spends  at  lea.st  o^'/r  on  its  ad-  uses  full-pages  in  color  wherever  products  as  Sara  Lee  cakes,” 
pound  cakes  have  been  offered  vertising.  Of  this  amount  be-  ROP  color  is  a%’ailable,  followed  said  Mr.  Hill.  “We  hope  more 
to  the  housewife.  Sales  last  tween  45  and  dOVr  is  allocate!  by  300-line  black  and  white  ads  papers  will  develop  more  pride 
year  nearly  reached  $5,000,000  to  newspaper  advertising,  with  in  newspapers.  and  know-how  in  printing  fu'l 

and  are  expected  this  year  to  balance  divided  among  out-  jg  jj^jg  point  where  news-  color.  The  ability  to  present 

exceed  that  figure.  This  is  moie  door,  radio,  television  and  point-  papers  find  themselves  in  a  Kood  full  color  is  a  big  facttr 
than  12'2  times  the  $400,000  in  of-sale  display  material.  somewhat  paradoxical  position,  determining  our  newspaper 

sales  in  1951,  the  firm’s  first  Of  its  newspaper  expend’-  judging  from  the  comments  re-  schedules.” 
year.  tures,  approximately  thr  e-  ceived  by  E&P  from  Mr.  Lubin  (Continued  on  page  20) 


By  (ieorjie  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  Charles  W.  Lubin,  president 
Here’s  a  success  story  for  of  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee,  named 
newspapers  that’s  both  a  tribute  after  his  daughter,  has  set  a 
and  a  challenge!  oew  merchandising  pattern  for 

The  tribute  is  the  part  played  the  baking  industry.  He  believes 
bv  newspaper  advertising  in  quality  baked  products  and 
helping  to  build  the  sales  of  setting  whatever  price  is  neces- 
quality  coffee  cakes,  selling  at  sary.  Prior  to  the  introduction 
Hniihle  the  average  price,  for  of  Sara  Lee  cakes  for  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  through  groceries  and 
supermarkets,  price  and  size 
were  emphasized  by  the  grocery 
cake  business  rather  than  high¬ 
est  possible  quality. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Lubin  is  aware 
that  baked  goods  don’t  sell 
themselves.  They  need  plenty  of 
advertising  —  and  ample  appe¬ 
tite  appeal  —  hence  ROP  full 
color  ads  in  newspapers.  As  a 
matter  of  policy  the  company 
allocates  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  sales  to  ad- 
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Newspaper  Ads  ^Do  Substantial  Job 


LUMBER  COMPANY 

Rapid  City  (35,000  pop.) 


Rob  Knecht  is  one  of  four  brothers  who 
own  and  operate  the  Knecht  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  Rapid  City,  S.  I).,  winner  of  the  1954 
Brand  Name  Retailer-of-the-Year  Award  in 
the  building  materials  category. 

The  Knechts  are  mighty  proud  of  their 
award,  for  while  they  were  well-trained  in 
the  lumber  business  by  their  father,  who 
founded  the  firm,  none  of  the  brothers  had 
any  formal  training  in  advertising. 

“It  has  been  through  the  combined  ideas 
and  efforts  of  the  entire  family  that  we  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  type  of  advertising 
program  which  enabled  us  to  win  the  top 
Brand  Name  Award  in  our  category,”  Bob 
told  E&P. 

It’s  refreshing  to  talk  to  a  guy  like  Bob, 
who  readily  admits  that  the  28,000  lines  of 
advertising  his  company  luns  annually  in  the 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  “does  not  represent 
a  large  amount  of  linage  compared  to  the 
cities  in  the  East,  but  in  a  town  the  size  of 


it  is  quite  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign. 

“Our  advertising  schedule  in  the  Daily 
.lournal,”  Bob  continued,  “has  done  a  very 
substantial  job  in  promoting  Knecht  Lumber 
throughout  the  years.  And  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  newspaper  space  has  merely  de¬ 
veloped  through  common-sense  management.” 

Being  completely  fair  about  it,  however. 
Bob  feels  bound  to  point  out  that  his  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  success  is  ba.sed  on  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  media  used — radio,  direct  mail 
and  point  of  purchase. 

Bob  has  some  interesting  information  for 
admen  in  the  East:  “Advertising  in  this  part 
of  the  country  cannot  be  the  high  pressure, 
pound-down  type  of  work  which  is  used  in 
the  East  because  we'  are  talking  to  Western 
people  who  do  not  accept  high  pressure  sell¬ 
ing  methods.  We  have  to  use  more  of  an  ed¬ 
ucational  approach.” — R.  B.  McI. 
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Bob  Knecht 

Knecht  Lumber  Company 


NAEA  SUMMER  MEETLNC; 

Panel  Sings  Praises 
Of  ‘Operation  Step-Up 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

“Operation  Step-Up,”  the 
NAEA’s  answer  to  the  need  for 
a  basic  and  realistic  training 
program  for  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  has  been 
paying  handsome  dividends  in 
extra  linage  to  those  newspapers 
who  have  utilized  the  program 
since  its  introduction  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  winter  meeting  in 
Chicago  (E&P,  Dec.  18,  page 

7). 

That  was  the  consensus  of 
an  eight-man  panel  here  last 
week  during  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  of  the  NAEA’s 
summer  meeting.  The  panel  was 
chairmanned  by  Stanley  Ferger, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enqwirer, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sales 
Training  Committee  of  NAEA 
which  helped  develop  the  13- 
week  training  program. 

C.  P.  Wilson,  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  & 
Advertiser,  reported  that  his 
staff  had  sold  67  new  adver¬ 
tisers  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
program. 

Cites  Linage  Gains 

As  proof  that  his  salesmen 
are  better  qualified  to  meet 
their  customers  because  “they 
have  all  the  answers  when  an 
advertiser  says  he  does  not 
need  advertising,”  Mr.  Wilson 
cited  how  his  daily  enjoyed  a 
9.6%  linage  gain  in  February, 
a  17.1%  gain  in  March,  a  3.1% 
increase  in  April  and  a  14.7% 
boost  in  May  linage. 

How  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  accepted 
“Step-Up”  in  “an  aura  of 
Skepticism”  and  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  they  were  being  “taught 
how  to  sell,”  was  related  by 
panelist  Gabe  Joseph,  ad  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Sun-Times,  who  add¬ 
ed  that  the  salesmen  eventually 
found  the  program  “an  ideal 
market  place  for  the  exchange 
of  techniques,  ideas,  success 
stories  and  answers  to  buyei  s’ 
objections.” 

Confidence  Gained 

According  to  the  Sun-Times 
ad  executive,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  single  benefit  to  come  out 
of  “Step-Up”  has  been  the  con¬ 
fidence  it  has  spread  among 
younger  salesmen.  “Basically, 
this  confidence  is  a  new-found 
ability  to  walk  into  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  office  knowing  what  'O 
say;  knowing  how  to  answer  ob¬ 


jections;  and  knowing  when  and 
how  to  ask  for  the  order. 

“They  are  better  salesmen  for 
having  a  pattern  to  follow,”  Mr. 
Joseph  continued.  “The  new 
man,  moving  up  from  classified, 
knows  the  pattern,  if  not  the 
subtleties  of  retail  selling.  The 
salesman  taking  over  an  ac¬ 
count  knows  the  pattern  his 
predecessor  used.  Any  salesman 
preparing  a  presentation  has  a 
pattern  to  follow.” 

Mr.  Joseph  admitted  that  the 
program  was  not  without  its 
faults.  He  said  that  most  criti¬ 
cism  was  negligible  but  that 
one  remained  valid  throughout 
the  13  weeks. 

“The  course  was  beamed  at 
newspapers  of  about  50,000 
circulation,  in  a  one-paper  town 
— a  town  which  was  rife  with 
merchants  who  had  never  been 
exposed  to  a  newspaper  sales¬ 
man,”  he  declared.  “Much  of 
the  material  and  many  of  the 
precepts  in  ‘Step-Up’  were  based 
on  these  assumptions.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  some  of  the 
time  devoted  to  this  type  of 
sale  might  better  have  been 
spent  on  the  problems  faced  in 
a  more  competitive  situation.  ’ 

‘Tremendous  Contribution’ 

“Step-Up”  was  described  as 
“a  tremendous  contribution”  to 
the  proper  and  effective  selling 
of  linage  by  Russell  Binder, 
manager  of  general  advertising, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 

Evening  Record,  who  pointed 
out  that  while  it  is  not  100% 
perfect,  the  program  “is  a  re- 
D’eshing,  new  look  at  our  retail 
selling  methods.” 

Mr.  Binder  gave  three  factors 
in  favor  of  the  program:  1)  It 
is  basically  sound  for  it  intro¬ 
duces  no  new  gimmicks;  2)  It 
is  “intensely  interesting”  to 
both  beginner  and  professional 
alike;  and  3)  “Step-Up”  brings 
out  fundamental  selling  truisms 
“that  haven’t  been  dusted  off  in 
a  dog’s  age. 

“The  program  produced  tan¬ 
gible  results  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  through  new  and  re¬ 
newal  contracts,”  Mr.  Binder  de¬ 
clared,  adding,  “Our  boys 
learned  the  high  importance  of 
preparation  and  presentation,  of 
persistence  and  personality.” 
He  said  that  as  a  result,  two 
new  accounts  had  been  brought 
in  based  on  use  of  the  proper 
approach  alone;  that  2.400  ad¬ 
ditional  lines  had  been  picked 


6  Papers  Win 
Norge  Awards 

Chicago 

Six  newspapers  have  been 
awarded  the  Judson  S.  Sayre 
merchandising  citation  for  their 
efforts  in  connection  with 
Norge’s  current  advertising 
program  which  has  stressed 
local  tie-ins.  (E&P  May  7,  p. 
17).  Mr.  Sayre  is  president  of 
the  Norge  division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp. 

Robert  J.  Runge,  Norge  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  announced 
that  aw’ards  went  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  and  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

More  than  100  newspapers 
cooperated  in  the  Norge  five- 
Sunday  advertising  program. 
Local  dealer  tie-in  ads  ex¬ 
ceeded  2,200,000  lines.  Norge 
placed  ads  (via  Tatham-Laird, 
Chicago)  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  of  130  newspapers  cov¬ 
ering  122  cities. 

up  on  one  account  just  by  the 
use  of  pencil  and  paper  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  quick,  on-the-spot  lay¬ 
out;  and  that  five  new  doors 
were  opened  on  accounts  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  poor  prospects. 

“  ‘Operation  Step-Up’,  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,”  Mr. 
Binder  concluded.  “Not  only  is 
it  earning  its  keep  in  linage 
and  contracts,  it  is  also  trans¬ 
mitting  to  our  salesmen  a  real 


attending  classes  as  it  vividly 
shows  how  poor  a  salesman  can 
be  when  he  is  not  armed  with 
the  proper  tools  of  his  profes- 
sion  .  .  . 

“The  Post  has  benefited  from 
‘Step-Up’  in  that  it  has  pro. 
vided  modern  selling  infomu. 
tion  in  a  concentrated  form  that 
enables  its  retail  advertising 
salesmen  to  better  sell  and 
service  accounts  to  the  end  that 
both  the  newspaper  and  the 
advertiser  gain  a  definite  advan¬ 
tage,”  Mr.  Laughridge  conclud¬ 
ed. 

‘Not  a  Panacea’ 

J.  Warren  McClure,  business 
manager,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  said  that  his  paper  likes 
to  think  that  “one  i-eason  our 
total  of  display  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  is  at  an  all-time  high  is 
because  of  application  of  the 
basic  sales  principles  presented 
in  ‘Step-Up’.” 

Mr.  McClure  gave  a  number 
of  case  studies  based  on  the 
actual  experiences  of  various 
members  of  his  staff  who  had 
benefited  from  “Step-Up.”  One 
man  had  been  engaged  in  selling 
space  on  a  double-truck  of  open¬ 
ing  game  baseball  promotion 
just  before  the  first  session  of 
“Step-Up”;  had  made  six  calls 
in  one  day  and  had  gotten  six 
turn  downs.  After  reading  the 
first  assignment,  this  staffer 
realized  he  had  been  moving  in 
too  fast  and  failing  to  use  an 
“approach”.  He  was  simply  go¬ 
ing  into  his  sales  talk.  The  next 
(lay  this  man  formulated  an 
approach  that  sold  the  next  four 
out  of  five  accounts  for  the 
page  the  same  day. 

“  ‘Operation  Step-Up’  is  not 


.sense  of  pride  in  their  profes-  a  panacea  but  simply  a  stimu-  . 
sion;  a  feeling  of  belonging  and  lant  to  salesmen  who  will  al-  | 


a  definite  knowledge  that  their 
publishers  are  aware  of  their 
importance. 

‘Effective  Needle’ 

The  staff  of  the  Salisburg 
(N.  C.)  Post  was  said  to  regard 
“Step-Up”  as  “an  effective 
needle”  by  Palmer  G.  Laugh¬ 
ridge,  advertising  manager  of 
that  new'spaper.  He  told  of  one 
innovation  to  the  program  used 
at  the  Post  “that  has  given  u.s 
a  good  deal  of  selling  experi¬ 
ence,  using  the  sales  manual  as 
basis  for  fact,  is  our  ‘haphazard 
sales  presentation.’  ” 

He  said  this  is  conducted  by 
setting  up  the  merchant  sales¬ 
man  team  and  having  the  in¬ 
structor  break  the  rules  of  good 
selling  when  presenting  news¬ 
paper  facts  to  the  prospective 
advertiser.  Those  present  note 
the  faults  and  then  proceed  to 
sell  in  the  proper  manner. 

“This  feature,”  Mr.  Lau'’h- 
ridge  explained,  “has  been  voted 
an  outstanding  success  by  those 


ways  have  individualized  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling,”  Mr.  McClure 
stated.  “Since  it  is  questionable 
if  the  complete  effects  of  this 
training  program  can  la.st  more 
than  weeks  with  some  sales¬ 
men,  it  is  felt  that  an  annual 
training  course,  perhaps  along 
the  lines  of  ‘Step-Up’,  should  be 
a  continuing  project  of  the 
NAEA  to  supplement  the  train¬ 
ing  and  sales  stimulation  work 
already  carried  on  by  individual 
newspapers.” 

Charles  G.  Fenn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  reported  en¬ 
thusiastically  on  the  success  of 
“Step-Up”  on  his  newspaper. 
Robert  C.  Pace,  NAEA  secre¬ 
tary,  gave  an  over-all  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  program 
since  its  inception  late  last  year. 
• 

To  Bootit  Ad  Rate 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  IFinni- 
peg  (Canada)  Tribune's  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  rate  per  agate 
tine  will  be  22  cents  flat. 
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Is  Your  Food  Store  Product 


' '  r-i 

'''  I 

\  ^  ''I 


Exposed  To  Your  Maximum  Sales 
Opportunity  In  Greater  Cleveland? 


The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

Report  food  store  sales  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga  County,  from  a  bi-monthly  inventory 
and  invoice  audit,  of  selected  commodities 
which  provide  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
food  store  sales  activity. 

Whatever  your  product,  their  facts  can  aid  your 
sales  and  sales  opportunities  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Market. 


THE  COMMODITIES  DETAILED  ARE: 


CAKE  MIXES* 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil’s  Food 

Gingerbread 

FROZEN  FOODS* 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 

COFFEE* 

Regular,  Soluble 

TEA** 

Regular,  Bogs,  Soluble 


MARGARINE* 

BUTTER** 

PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK* 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS* 

Detergents 
Soap  Powders 

DOG  FOODS* 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 

CAT  FOODS** 

Canned  Type 


*By  selected  brands  and  'all  ather*. 
**Reparted  by  'all  brands  cambined'. 
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BE  SURE  of  your  distribution  in  those  food 
stores  in  the  better  economic  half  of  the  County. 
Your  opportunity  for  sales  is  materially  greater  there, 
whatever  your  produa  may  be. 

Even  the  basic  commodities.  Margarine  and  Synthetic 
Detergents,  find  more  than  60%  of  their  sales  here, 
we  learn  from  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  reports. 

So  whatever  your  product,  be  sure  of  your  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  better  economic  half  of  the  County. 
And  be  sure  of  your  advertising  impact  there.  71% 
of  the  County  circulation  of  the  daily  Plain  Dealer 
is  concentrated  in  this  bigger  buying,  better  economic 
half  of  its  families. 


These  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  Reports  of  Food 
Store  Sales  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  Cleveland) 
detail  the  distribution,  inventory  and  consumer  sales 
of  a  good  cross  seaion  of  food  store  commodities. 
Write  us  for  further  details. 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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PR  ROUNDUP 

N.Y.  Stock  Exchange 
To  Boost  PR  Program 


The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change’s  public  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  intensified  this  fall 
with  an  expanded  advertising 
campaign,  Keith  Funston,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  last  week. 

“We  are  convinced,”  Mr. 
Funston  said,  “that  our  job  of 
public  education  is  more  vital 
now  than  ever  before.  Because 
of  this  conviction,  we  are  in¬ 
creasing  our  efforts.” 

Basic  theme  of  the  Ex- 


long-range  objective  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Americans  everywhere 
with  their  opportunity  to  own 
the  nation’s  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr,  Funston  disclosed  that 
the  size  of  the  Exchange’s 
newspaper  ads  will  be  doubled 
in  the  fall  campaign  and  will 
run  in  556  newspapers  in  327 
cities,  covering  areas  where 
member  firms  of  the  Exchange 
are  located.  He  said  that  each 


Life  magazine  and  in  Satcve- 
post.  Supplementary  ads  will 
appear  in  financial  publications. 

Mr.  Funston  also  revealed 
that  the  fall  campaign  will  use 
a  new  format.  Previously,  Ex¬ 
change  newspaper  ads  employed 
a  question-and-answer  technique 
in  which  the  public  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  stocks  and  invest¬ 
ment,  and  the  Exchange  an¬ 
swered.  Ads  in  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  will  concentrate  on  cover¬ 
ing  specific  areas  where  there 
is  a  significant  lack  of  public 
understanding  as  shown  by  re¬ 
cent  surveys. 

’55  PR  Register 
I\ow  Available 
Data  on  more  than  2,000 


ister,  now  off  the  press,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  L,  Bliss,  natioiul 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  New  York,  and  editor 
of  the  Register. 

Listings  cover  individuals 
who  handle  programs  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  public  serv¬ 
ice  organizations,  educational 
institutions,  PR  consulting 
firms,  trade  groups  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies — arranged  al¬ 
phabetically,  geographically  and 
organizationally.  Copies  are 
distributed  gratis  to  Society 
members  and  are  available  to 
public  librarie.s  at  $15,  and  to 
individuals  and  organizations 
for  $25  each. 

PR  Anstcer  Handbook 


change’s  new  campaign  will  con-  newspaper  ad  will  have  a  circu- 
tinue  to  be  “Own  Your  Share  lation  of  44  million  persons, 
of  American  Business.”  The  Full-page  ads  will  be  run  in 


leading  PR  men  and  women  are 
contained  in  the  1955  edition 
of  the  Public  Relations  Reg- 
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announcement 


The  Meridian  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday 
Meridian,  Mississippi 


announces  the  appointment 

Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc. 


as  its 


National  Advertising  Representative 

July  1.  1955 


Meridian-Mississippi’s  second  market  in  retail  sales 


Meridian,  a  city  of  45.200*,  truly  merits  a  “must”  on  your  national 
list.  Removed  by  distance  and  geographical  location  from  the 
circulation  influences  of  other  media.  The  Meridian  Star  reaches 
over  96%  of  the  homes  in  Meridian,  where  retail  sales  in  1954 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  $47,329,000 — that  is  over  a  100 '< 
increase  in  nine  years. 


The  ABC  area  serviced  hy  The  Star,  represents  retail  sales  of 
$195,015,000*. 


Ask  any  Shannon  representative  for  a  copy  of  a  new  brochure 
describing  MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI— THE  HEART  OF  THE 
NEW  SOUTH,  or  write  direct  to  the  Meridian  Star. 


Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power — 1955 


Written  hy  Lake 

Carroll  Lake,  public  relations 
counsel,  has  just  authored 
“Public  Relations  —  Handbook 
of  Answers.”  It  is  published  by 
Universal  Books,  Inc.,  Miami. 

In  question  and  answer  .style, 
the  book  tells  how  to  achieve 
good  will  or  good  relations  with 
the  public;  by  what  means 
business  people  can  increase 
sales  and  production;  how  they 
can  gain  more  harmonious  re¬ 
lationships  with  labor  and  their 
communities ;  and  how  they  can 
improve  their  marketing  facil- 
itie.s. 

For  convenience  in  finding 
answers,  the  book  is  divided  into  ) 
five  parts — p  u  b  1  i  c  relations; 
publicity;  advertising;  direct 
mail;  and  sale.s  promotion. 


Appointments 

Robert  W.  Balcom,  formerly 
a  public  relations  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Harry  Coleman  & 
Co.,  Chicago  PR  firm,  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of 
1  le  American  Home  Laundry- 
Manufactures’  Association, 
Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Bank  Offers  Folder 
Of  Newspaper  Ads 

A  new  aid  to  help  banks 
merchandise  their  services  has 
been  produced  and  is  being  dis- 
1  tributed  to  its  600  correspond¬ 
ents  by  The  Citizens  &  Southern 
National  Bank  of  Georgia. 

Known  as  the  “C&S  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,”  the  merchan¬ 
dising  package  consists  initially 
of  new’spaper  ad  proofs  and 
radio  spots  covering  the  major 
services  provided  by  banks. 
Ad  mats  will  be  provided  cor¬ 
respondent  banks  without 
charge  through  Mr.  Walter 
Hobbs,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  C&S’  Correspondent  Bank 
Division  in  Atlanta. 
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SOLID  EDITING 
MAKES  SOLID 
CIRCULATION 


MARCH  ABC 


EL  PASO  TIMES 


In  this  same  period,  March  1942— March  1955, 
Parade’s  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  1,863,333  to  6,361,307  and  the  number  of 
major  markets  covered  from  14  to  47. 


Nat’l  Reps.:  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  &  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc 
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R.O.P.  Color  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  15> 
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High-priced,  cars  -39% 


of  all  the  people  (15  years  or  older)  in  households  owning 


high  priced  cars,  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 


are  News  readers- 


The  4,780,000  News  readers  buy  the  most,  and  the 
best  of  everything!  You  can  now  find  out  how  much 
market  every  New  York  City  newspaper  has— from  the 
most  significant  market-media  study  ever  available  . . . 


PtoEoIb  of  the  uuhioag 


.  . .  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc.  made 
the  10,349  personal  interviews  on  which  it  is  based. 
For  the  present,  shown  only  in  visual  presentation, 
by  appointment.  Inquire  any  New  York  News  office. 


(Copyright  1953  by  New$  Syndicate  Co.,  /ne.) 


Cigor  sinokers-46% 


of  the  men  (15  years  and  older)  who  live  in 
New  York  City  &  suburbs,  and  smoke  cigars 


cire  News  readers- 


The  2,490,000  Daily  News  men  readers  have  most 
of  the  jobs,  families,  homes,  cars,  stocks  and  bonds  . . 
buy  most  of  the  men’s  wear.  Bourbon,  Scotch,  and 
blended  whiskey  sold  in  New  York.  You’ll  find 
brand  new  data  on  New  York  newspaper  readership 


and  buying  habits  in  this  authoritative  study 


Profile  oF  ihe  millions 


now  being  shown  in  visual  presentation  to  agencies 
and  advertisers.  Inquire  any  New  York  News  office. 

{Copyri^t  1955  by  New§  Syndicate  Co.,  /nc.) 


Mr.  Lubin  and  his  agency 
were  speaking  from  experience 
on  a  broad  scale.  In  1954,  Sara 
Lee  ran  full-page  color  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  17  cities.  Last 
spring  newspaper  ads  were 
used  to  open  27  new  markets. 

Color  ads  appeared  in  13  of 
those  27  markets.  An  expanded 
fall  advertising  program  is  now 
under  preparation,  including 
black  and  white  reminder  ads. 

From  its  original  limited  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  Chicago  area, 

Sara  Lee  has  expanded  its  cov¬ 
erage  so  that  its  products  are 
now  sold  by  chain  and  indepen¬ 
dent  food  stores  in  more  than 
30  states.  Sales  operations  are  insists  that  the  only  shortenia^ 
being  expanded  to  keep  pace  used  in  Sara  Lee  cakes  is  bnt 


packaging,  merchandising 
distribution  in  the  baking 
dustry.  The  Sara  Lee  succea  ■ 
story  really  seems  to  be  affect-  ^ 
ing  the  entire  industry,  accord- 
ing  to  insiders,  who  point  oat 
that  recent  forums  and  conven¬ 
tions  held  by  the  industry  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  question  of 
advertising  their  products,  and 
the  Sara  Lee  story  often  is  used 
as  an  example  of  how  a  quality 
specialty  type  product  can  gain 
quick  consumer  acceptance  by  I 
bringing  its  sales  message  | 
strongly  to  the  consumer’s  at-  t 
tention  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Insists  on  Butter 
Mr.  Lubin,  who  believei 
there’s  no  substitute  for  quality, 


with  demand  and  indications  are 
that  Sara  Lee  cakes,  both  fresh 
and  frozen  for  distance  points, 
will  soon  be  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Sara  Lee  cakes  are  now  sold 
in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  the 
key  markets  in  Atlanta  (Ga.), 
Memphis  and  Nashville  (Tenn.), 
Birmingham  (Ala.), Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  (Mo.),  Cheyenne 
(Wyo.),  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Akron  (Ohio),  Omaha 
(Neb.),  Jack.son  (Miss.),  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  (Minn.), 
six  New  England  states,  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  (Calif.), 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge 
(La.),  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

.Aluminum  Foil  Package 

Working  in  cooperation  with 
Ekco  Products,  Sara  Lee  origi¬ 
nated  the  aluminum  foil  pan 
with  laminated  cover  to  package 
its  products.  The  cakes  are  baked 
right  in  the  pans  in  which  they 
are  sold  to  the  consumer.  The 
aluminum  foil  packages  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  Sara 
Lee  cakes,  says  Mr.  Lubin. 
They  keep  the  cakes  fresh  much 
longer  than  cardboard  and  in¬ 
sure  delivery  in  good  condition, 
he  pointed  out.  The  foil  pack¬ 
ages  are  ideal  for  freezing 
when  the  cakes  are  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  to  distant  markets. 

Back  in  1951,  when  the 
average  price  for  a  coffee  cake 
ranged  from  29c  to  49c,  Sara 
Lee  introduced  its  quality  prod¬ 
uct,  selling  for  79c.  Sara  Lee’s 
I  prices  were  the  highest  in  the 
i  industry.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
j  tions  of  the  rest  of  the  baking 
I  industry,  customers  proved  more 
I  than  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
I  price  for  a  premium  product, 
j  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  today 
!  are  credited  with  having  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  concept  of  modern 


ter,  along  with  fresh  milk  and 
eggs.  He  shuns  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  vegetable  shorterang, 
powdered  milk  and  dried  egp 
used  by  most  commercial  bakers. 
He  has  demonstrated  that 
quality  means  sales. 

He  knows  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  he  also  has  a  knack 
for  getting  his  product  before 
the  public  by  other  means.  List 
year,  when  Senator  Morse 
staged  his  record-breaking  fili¬ 
buster,  Mr.  Lubin  shipped  bin 
100  coffee  cakes  to  go  with  the 
coffee  he  was  drinking  to  stay 
awake. 


Report  Issued  on 
R.O.P.  Color  Quality 

The  first  of  a  series  of 
ports  aimed  to  improve  the 
printing  quality  of  run-of-paper 
color  advertising  in  newspapers 
was  released  July  8  by  the 
ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee 
on  Newspaper  Printing.  The  rfr 
port,  “Plant  Procedures  for 
Run-of-Paper  Color  Printing," 
is  based  on  R.O.P.  color  pro¬ 
cedure  practiced  in  a  number  of 
successful  newspaper  plants. 

The  Joint  Committee  expects 
to  report  and  recommend  on  all 
aspects  of  run-of-paper  color 
printing  from  preparation  of 
advertising  material  to  final 
printed  results. 


Negro  Market  Study 

A  recent  study  of  the  buying 
habits  of  Chicago’s  $1  billion 
a  year  Negro  market  has  been 
published  by  the’  Chicago  Dt- 
fender.  It  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean  and  director  of  research 
at  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 
cago’s  present  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  633,000  will  exceed  three 
quarters  of  a  million  by  I960, 
it  is  predicted. 
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AMERICA’S  GREAT 


EST  FRONTIERSMAN 

DANIEL  BOONE 

A  Five  Week  Story-Strip 
I  Beginning  Sept.  7 


Service. 


No  other  figure  in  American  history  symbolizes  the  spirit 
of  reckless,  adventuresome  frontier  days  as  does  DANIEL 
BOONE,  the  greatest  frontiersman  of  them  all.  Here 
is  the  exciting  story  of  a  daring,  courageous  pioneer 
...  a  real  American  hero.  Five  weeks  of  story  strips 
beautifully  illustrated  by  NEA  artist  Ralph  Lane,  nar¬ 
rated  by  Russ  Winterbotham. 


All  No-Extra-Cost 
Features  in  the 
NEA  Full  Service 


FIRST  OF  A  SERIES 

For  continued  reader  interest  NEA  will  follow 
the  Daniel  Boone  strip  with  the  stories  of  two 
more  famous  American  frontier  heroes.  Kit 
Carson  and  Wild  Bill  Hickock.  Watch  for  them! 


NEA  Service,  Inc.  >200  west  TUrd  stmt  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Weekly  Poses  Problem 
Involving  Agency,  Rep 


F.  R.  Grapperhaus,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Selbyville,  Dela.,  Del- 
marva  News,  laises  a  weekly 
newspaper  problem  that  con¬ 
cerns  advertising  agencies  and 
weekly  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Grapperhaus,  whose 
newspaper  happens  every 
Thursday,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
l.isiiER  this  week  that  he  sees  an 
increased  movement  on  the  part 
of  weekly  newsi)aper  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  sell  ad  agencies — 
particularly  those  handling 
automobile  accounts — on  the 
advantages  to  the  agencies  of 
placing  their  copy  and  orders 
for  weekly  newspapers  through 
national  representatives. 

Doesn’t  Question  Advantages 

“We  do  not  question  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  agencies,”  he 
said.  “I  fact,  it  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  it  costs  the  agen¬ 
cies  more  per  unit  to  handle 
weekly  newspaper  advertising 
than  either  daily  newspapers 
or  radio. 


“Nor  do  we  question  that  the 
overall  production  costs  to  an 
agency  in  placing  weekly  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  cheaper 
through  the  ‘one  order,  one 
billing,  one  check’  of  the  na¬ 
tional  reps.  But  we  cannot 
help  wonder  if  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  as  they  quiet¬ 
ly  accept  the  additional  13% 
commission  charged  by  reps 
over  and  above  the  agency’s 
15%  commission  and  2%  cash 
discount,  fully  realize  that  they 
are  the  ONLY  producers  who 
assume  all  such  increased  costs 
of  production,  without  passing 
the  increase  on  to  the  customer 
— the  national  account,  in  this 
instance,”  he  declared. 

According  to  Mr.  Grapper¬ 
haus,  if  agencies  wish  ta  re¬ 
duce  their  costs  of  production 
by  placing  w’eekly  newspaper 
national  copy  through  reps, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  agencies  to 
understand  and  accept  adjusted 
national  weekly  rates  designed 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of 


SAN  DIE60»BI66ER 


FARM  INCOME 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

^57,535,000 


You  gel  more  for  your  adverlising  dollar  with  the  “saluration"  cir- 
culolion  of  these  two  great  newspapers  . .  .  complete,  authenticated, 
"aslced-for”  coverage  of  the  Billion  Dollar  San  Diego  Market. 

Data  Capyrighted  1955  Sales  Management,  Survey  of 
Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


(IPNISfNTID  NATIONAllY  ST 


iFanl^itgo  tinion 

AND 

fyfN/NG  Tribune 


THE  WEST.HOlUOAY  COMPANY,  INC. 


SAN  OltOO  CA1I»0«NIA> 
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GE’s  Park  Joins 
McCann-Erickson 

George  B.  Park,  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  services  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  will  join  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  as  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  senior  marketing 
executive  on  September  1, 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Park’s  duties  at  GE 
involve  responsibility  for  ad 
policies,  practices  and  pro¬ 
gram  coordination  of  the 
company’s  87  product  de¬ 
partments.  He  also  has 
functional  supervision  of 
creative  development,  media 
relations  and  research,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  trade  shows,  and 
all  graphic  arts  services. 


13%  to  the  publishers. 

The  weekly  publisher  is  not 
without  a  positive  suggestion 
and  has  a  plan  whereby  agen¬ 
cies  can  still  take  advantage  of 
the  lower  placement  costs 
through  national  reps  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  publish¬ 
ers  to  realize  the  same  markup 
on  their  product — as  before  the 
rep’s  commission. 

-  Suggestion  Offered 
1  “Let’s  take  a  national  rate 
!  of  84  cents  per  column  inch,  or 
I  six  cents  per  line,”  Mr.  Giap- 
I  perhaus  suggested.  “When  copy 
is  handled  direct  from  the 
agency,  the  net  rate  realized 
by  the  publishers  is  .6972,  or 
roughly  70  cents  per  inch  after 
the  agency  has  deducted  its 
15%  commission  and  2%  cash 
di.scount. 

“The  national  reps  charge 
13%  to  the  weekly  newspaper, 
for  handling  the  copy  place¬ 
ments  for  the  paper  and  for 
.-elling  the  newspaper  to  the 
national  account.  If  this  13% 
was  deducted  from  the  publish¬ 
er’s  net  of  70  cents  per  inch. 
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it  would  mean  another  losa  ii  ■ 
the  net  rate  realization  of  niu,  ^ 
cents  per  inch,  thus  reducing  ' 
the  final  net  figure  on  nationji  \ 
advertising  to  61  cents.” 

Mr.  Grapperhaus  pointed  om, 
however,  that  weekly  news¬ 
paper  reps  do  not  deduct  the 
13%  commission  from  the  dr 
of  70  cents  per  inch,  but  rather, 
make  a  flat  30%  deduction 
(agency’s  15%  and  2%,  plat  b; 
their  own  13%)  from  the  84  " 
cent  gross  rate  which  means, 
he  said,  that  publishers  are  in 
reality  paying  a  double  com¬ 
mission  on  part  of  their  gross 
national  advertising  rate. 

Doesn’t  Seem  ‘Kosher’ 

“This  practice  leaves  the  pub¬ 
lisher  with  a  final  net  figure  of 
59  cents  per  column  inch,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  61  cents  which  it 
should  be,  thus  making  him 
shoulder  another  two  cents  per 
column  inch  loss  in  net.  This," 
Mr.  Grapperhaus  asserted, 
“does  not  seem  quite  ‘kosher.’" 

He  said  that  even  if  weekly 
newspaper  reps  would  agree  to 
deduct  their  13%  commission 
from  the  70  cents  per  inch  net, 
publishers  would  still  be  paying 
for  the  increased  costs  of  ni- 
tional  representation,  and  thus 
assuming  part  of  the  agencies' 
savings  at  the  rate  of  nine 
cents  per  column  inch — renit- 
sented  by  the  reps’  13%. 

Publishers  are  producer<  in 
this  instance,  not  consumers, 
Mr.  Grapperhaus  feels.  The 
consumer  is  the  national  ac¬ 
count.  “Therefore,”  he  said,  “it 
behooves  all  weekly  publishers 
in  this  day  of  constantly  in- 
crea.«ing  production  costs,  to 
increase  his  national  rate  to 
cover  the  13%  national  repre¬ 
sentatives’  commission  so  that 
his  final  net  figure  is  still  70 
cents  per  inch. 

“The  publisher  today  neei' 
that  70  cents  final  net  oat  of 
his  national  advertising  rate  of 
84  cents  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  And  if  he  cannot 
realize  at  lea.st  70  cents  out  of 
an  84  cent  rate,  then  he  should 
increase  his  national  rate  so 
that  he  will  realize  70  cents." 

Among  other  things,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  that  if  all  weekly 
publishers  did  adjust  their  na¬ 
tional  rate  to  compensate  for 
the  13%  commission,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  three-way  quib¬ 
ble  among  publisher-agency- 
lepresentative  would  end. 

“Then,”  he  said,  “the  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  taking  advantage 
of  lower  production  costs  place¬ 
ments  through  national  weekly 
reps  and  the  publishers  would 
be  realizing  a  fair  net  rate  as 
representative  of  a  fair  profit. 
Without  a  publisher’s  profit  is 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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RAILROAD 


AMERICA 


Santa  Fe 


Quarter-mile  lengths  of  welded  steel  rail  curve  around  a  foothill  like  wire  cable. 


Not  a“clickety- clack” 
in  a  carload 

lt*s  Santa  Fe*s  new  continuous  welded  rail.,. 

Fewer  joints  mean  a  smoother  ride  for  you 


An  occasional  little  click — that’s  all 
you’ll  hear  of  the  old  "clickety-clack” 
as  you  glide  over  stretches  of  new  con¬ 
tinuous  welded  rail  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

And  these  stretches  will  be  growing 
longer  and  more  frequent  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  For  we’re  laying  more  all  the  time 
— 103  miles  of  it  this  year. 

In  fact,  we’re  using  a  new  electric 
welding  process  (for  the  first  time  by 
an  American  railroad)  to  help  bring 
Santa  Fe’s  new  smoother  ride  to  more 
people,  more  goods. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story. 

Just  as  a  railroad  is  no  better  than 
its  track,  track  itself  is  no  better  than 
what’s  underneath  it — the  roadbed,  the 
ties,  the  ballast.  So  we’ve  been  busy 


with  new  improvements  here,  too. 

For  instance,  our  own  specially-de¬ 
vised  ballast  "dry  cleaner’’.  This  unique 
machinecleansour  ballast,  keeps  it  more 
resilient  so  the  track  lies  flat  and  even. 

And  today  we’re  replacing  old  ties 
with  longer  and  stronger  new  ones — 
specially  treated  to  stay  strong  and 
sturdy  for  30  years  and  more. 

Day  after  day,  something  new  is 
being  done  to  make  "America’s  New 
Railroad”  even  newer  and  better. 
Santa  Fe  is  spending  many  millions  of 
earned  dollars  every  year  for  new  road¬ 
way  and  new  equipment.  And  not  one 
penny  comes  from  the  taxes  you  pay. 

SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 


What  about  expansion 
in  these  quarter-mile  rails? 

Near  Newton,  Kannaa,  where  yearly  tem- 
peraturea  vary  from  20® below  to  1 1 4®  above, 
we  laid  a  5-miIc  experimental  atretch  of 
welded  rail.  Here  we  found  that  anchoring 
the  rail  to  every  other  tie  restricted  exnan- 
sion  to  the  area  l>etween  anchors,  jlius 
over-all  expansion  was  reduced  to  the 
merest  fraction  of  an  inch  between  rail 
ends.  In  other  words,  expansion  is  no 
problem  whatsoever. 
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AI)  CAMPAIGNS 


Philip  Morris  Breaks 
Major  All-Media  Push 


Philip  Morris  Inc.,  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  entirely  new  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign 
(via  Biow-Beirn-Toigo,  Inc.) 
which  encompasses  all  media — 
dominant  large-space  in  news¬ 
papers,  Sunday  supplements, 
magazines,  outdoor  billboards 
and  point-of-purchase  displays 
plus  high  -  frequency  radio-TV 
schedules.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  step  up  its  efforts  in 
Negro  newspapers. 

The  outdoor  campaign  marks 
the  first  time  in  15  years  that 
a  cigaret  company  has  used  a 
nationwide  billboard  schedule.  It 
will  start  late  in  July,  preceded 
by  the  new’spaper,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  and  magazine  schedules. 

Announcement  of  the  ad  pro¬ 
gram  follows  on  the  heels  of  a 
recent  statement  by  O,  Parker 
McComas,  president  of  Philip 
Morris.  Speaking  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  he  said  his  company  is 
shifting  much  of  its  advertising 
from  radio  and  TV  to  newspa¬ 
pers  this  year  and  next.  He  told 
newsmen  his  firm  believes  more 


What's 
Going  on 
oroui 


people  read  newspapers  than 
listen  to  radio  or  watch  TV. 

“Consequently,  this  year  we 
will  more  than  double  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  the  results  will  show  our 
thinking  was  correct,”  he  said. 

Soup  Campaign  Plugs 
Novel  Premium  Deal 

Sunnyvale  Packing  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  is  using  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  to  introduce  to  West 
Coast  consumers  a  unique 
premium  promotion  plan  for 
Rancho  Soup,  it  is  announced 
jointly  by  the  company  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  campaign  (via  Herb  Nel¬ 
son  &  Co.)  which  broke  in  June, 
teed  off  with  a  series  of  four 
1,000-line  and  500-line  ads  in 
daily  newspapers  with  four 
half-pages  in  Sunday  magazine 
sections. 

Ads  present  “800  Premiums 
For  Better  Living”  to  be 
obtained  with  coupons  printed 
on  Rancho  Soup  labels.  An  un¬ 
usual  feature  of  the  giveaway 
is  the  fact  that  it  ties  in  with 
five  other  non-competitive  prod¬ 
ucts,  enabling  consumers  to 
combine  labels  from  six  popular 
brand  items  for  rapid  premium 
payoffs.  Ads  also  carry  a  bonus 
coupon  which  is  worth  10  regu¬ 
lar  coupons  when  redeemed 
with  five  or  more  Rancho  cou¬ 
pons.  In  the  case  of  present 
dealer  stocks  without  coupons, 
the  whole  Rancho  label  is 
redeemable — with  the  standard 
10  -ounce  can  worth  “one  cou¬ 
pon”  and  the  large  family  size 
a  “two  coupon”  value. 


YOUNG  IDEAS!  Young  people  dit- 

cusi  their  pet  ideas  and  interview 
celebrities  on  local,  national,  and 
world  aFairs  over  Station  WBZ-TV. 

YOUNG  IDEAS  is  just  one  more  of 

the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Globe's  famed  "youthful  touch." 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


/iM  Just  o^TheOpenerismofetfiano  gome... 

CIGAR  IS  MOM 
f  THANASMOKE 

(...its  a  pleasure!) 

Try  a  few  foday-and  see 


TYPICAL  NEWSPAPER  AD  in  the  Cigar  Institute  of  America's  te* 
cently  announced  ad  campaign  (E&P,  July  16,  page  26)  which  wl 
break  in  the  Sunday  sports  sections  of  101  dailies  (via  Bentee 
&  Bowles), 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  provides  agen- 
cie.s  and  advertisers 
with  one  single  point 
of  contact  if  missing 
or  duplicate  tear- 
sheets  are  needed. 


Service  Offices  •  Htw  tork  •  ckimgo 

•  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 
•  SAN  FIANCIStO 


THE  ADVERTISING 
iCHECICING  gUREAUr,  INC. 


Consumers  redeem  coupons  at 
premium  stores  and  agencies 
being  opened  throughout  the 
West,  so  that  no  coupon  han¬ 
dling  by  dealers  is  required. 
Coupons  will  also  be  redeemed 
by  mail  through  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  premium  store. 

The  five  products  whose 
labels  can  be  combined  with 
Rancho’s  for  all  items  are 
Raleigh  Cigarettes,  Borden 
Evaporated  Milk,  Langendorf 
Cookies,  Circus  Nuts,  and  Luzi- 
anne  Coffee. 

Form  fit  Ads  to  Run 
In  336  Newspapers 

A  total  of  336  newspapers  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  together  with 
24  national  magazines,  will  be 
used  by  the  Formfit  Company 
for  its  fall  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  (via  MacFarland,  Ave- 
yard  &  Co.,  Chicago). 

In  addition,  a  series  of  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  ads  timed 
to  coincide  with  peak  market 
periods  has  also  been  planned, 
according  to  Robert  E.  Horan, 
Formfit  advertising  manager. 

Dealer  advertising,  he  said, 
will  be  coordinated  with  Form- 
fit’s  five-star  ad  progr.’m  de¬ 
signed  to  balance  the  company’s 
promotional  and  merchandising 
activities.  Formfit  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stress  its  “Daytime, 
Playtime,  Gaytime  and  Any¬ 
time”  theme,  first  introduced 
last  spring. 

Griien  Watch  Budgets 
$  1-Million  on  ^56  Line 

In  a  move  to  capture  a  larger 
i  share  of  the  Christmas  maiket 
'  for  its  time  pieces,  Gruen  Watch 
,  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  spend 


$1,000,000  for  advertising  iti 
1956  line. 

Ads  will  appear  in  thrM- 
fourths  of  the  nation’s  leadiof 
dailies.  National  magazines  and 
radio-TV  will  also  be  used. 

Other  Campaigns  ,  . . 

•  A  two  million  dollar 
advertising  program  including 
newspapers,  magazines  radio 
and  television  by  the  NeccW 
Sewing  Machine  Sales  Corp. 
will  launch  the  new  Necchi 
Supernova.  It  begins  Sept.  16. 

•  Small-space  insertion  rang¬ 
ing  from  35  to  84  lines  are  being 
used  in  23  newspapers  by  Reed 
Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  ad¬ 
vertise  (via  Charles  O.  Puffer 
Co.)  “Ar-Pan-Ex”  tablets.  List 
of  newspapers  is  expected  to  be 
increased. 


‘Oil  Week’ Mats 
Ready  for  Oct, 

Another  selection  of  ads 
for  use  by  service  stations, 
fuel  oil  dealers,  and  other 
local  oil  companies  during 
Oil  Progress  Week,  Oct.  9-15, 
has  been  prepared  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Institute,  New 
York. 

Proofbooks  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Mats  are  free  and 
may  be  ordered  from  an  or¬ 
der  blank  incorporated  in  the 
1955  proofbook. 

Last  year,  more  than  9,000 
tie-in  ads  were  used  by  12,- 
000  sponsors  for  a  total  of 
339,000  column  inches. 
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Cities  Service  transported  more  oil  through  more  miles  of 
pipeline  in  1954  than  ever  before  in  Company  history.  Reason 
for  this  bustling  underground  activity — more  Cities  Service 
customers  than  ever  before  in  Company  history! 

CITIES  @  SERVICE 

A  Growth  Company 


Oklahomo  Is  A  Two 
Market  Stote 


"Oil  Capital  of  the  Warid" 

ABC 

CITYZONE 

NOW 

:265,145: 

Source:  ABC  Publishers 
Statement,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Papulatian 
Increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

EMPIRE^ 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  dirersified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
Far  Complete  Coverage 

Use  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 
^  WORLD  ^ 

TULSA 
TRIBUNE  ^ 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Repretented  Nationally  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Daily  News  Unveils 
Study  of  Market 

The  New  York  News  has 
just  announced  a  new,  major 
market  study  entitled  “Profile 
of  the  Millions”  which  has  been 
shown  to  executives  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  agency  field  dur¬ 
ing  June.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  New  York  market 
and  readers  of  seven  daily  and 
six  Sunday  newspapers. 

Conducted  by  W.  R.  Simmons 
and  Associates  Research,  Inc., 
an  independent  research  com¬ 
pany,  the  study  was  sponsored 
and  produced  exclusively  by  the 
News  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$150,000.  The  study  was  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  definitive  and 
comparable  information  about 
daily  and  Sunday  readers  of  the 
seven  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers.  All  details  of  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  sample,  construction 
of  the  questionnaire,  and  the 
methodology  to  be  employed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  study,  were 
submitted  in  advance  to  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
for  approval.  A  total  of  10,349 
interviews  were  conducted  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion’s  5()-mile  city  and  suburban 
zone. 

“Profile  of  the  Millions”  con¬ 
tains  450  breakdowns  and  re¬ 
finements  of  reader  and  market 
characteristics.  Each  New  York 
City  newspaper  audience  is 
shown  by  family  income,  car 
ownership,  occupation,  educa¬ 
tional  level,  stocks  and  bond 
ownership  and  numerous  other 
qualitative  yardsticks.  Addi¬ 
tional  breakdowns  are  available 
by  brands  in  some  cases,  and 
by  stores  shopped  in  others. 
There  are  specific  tables  on  the 
following  classifications:  cos¬ 
metics,  liquor,  groceries,  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel,  men’s  apparel, 
major  appliances,  travel,  auto¬ 
motive,  and  others. 


Now  Under  Raleigh 
NEWS  and  OBSERVER 
Ownership  and  Operation 


The  RALEIGH  TIMES 

EVENING 

★ 

Full  and  Complete  Coverage  of  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  and  the  33  County  “Golden 
Belt  of  the  South.” 

Rep. — Thf.  Br.inham  Comp.wy 


Contest  Ads 
Okayed  in  Conn, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Governor  Ribicoff  has  sign¬ 
ed  legislation  to  give  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapers  author¬ 
ity  to  advertise  contests  or 
drawings  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  (E&P,  Jan.  29,  page 
28). 

The  measure,  which  was 
passed  by  the  recent  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  here, 
covers  contests  with  com¬ 
mercial  sponsors  in  which  the 
public  can  participate  with¬ 
out  cost. 

The  change  is  effective 
Oct.  1. 

Such  advertisements  can 
be  carried,  provided  the  con¬ 
test  does  not  violate  the  law 
of  the  state  where  such  draw¬ 
ings  is  held.  The  law  will 
have  application  to  nation- 
ally-conducted  contests. 


Weekly  Poses 

(Continued  from  -page  22) 


there  any  rea.son  for  the  trans¬ 
action  in  the  first  place?” 

Offers  Formula 
Mr.  Grapperhaus  offered  the 
following  formula  based  on  the 
84-cent  rate  which  he  said  pub¬ 
lishers  could  use  by  substituting 
their  national  rate  for  the  84 
cents  used  in  the  example: 

Present  rate  . . . 84 

Agency  commission 

and  di.scount  (IT^,) . 1428 

(present  net,  .6972) 

X  equals  gross  required 
to  produce  .6972  net 
X-.17X-13%  ( X-.17X )  =  .6972 
X  -  .17X  -  .13X  -I-  .0221X=.6972 
.7221X=.6972 
X=.9655  (gross  rate) 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Grapper¬ 
haus  explained,  “in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  rate  of  .9655  would 
not  be  workable  in  relation  to 
an  agate  line  rate,  so  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the 
rate  from  84  cents  to  98  cents 
per  column  inch  or  from  six  to 
seven  cents  per  line.” 

Mr.  Grapperhaus  said  he 
would  like  to  see  weekly  news¬ 
paper  associations  throughout 
the  U.  S.  bring  this  problem  to 
their  members’  attention. 

• 

MH&F  Appointed 

Moran,  Hedekin  &  Fischer, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Elkton  (Md.) 
Ceoil  Whig,  according  to  Rol- 
land  G.  Nelson,  advertising 
manager. 

EDITOR  8C  P 


Disneyland’s 
Tab  Carried 
By  2  Dailies 

Los  Angeus 

Identical  color  magazines 
carrying  the  report  of  Disney, 
land  which  opened  this  week 
were  carried  by  the  Los 
geles  Examiner  and  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  in  July  14  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  full  color  section  con¬ 
tained  art  plates  prepared  by 
Disney  Studios.  The  additional 
production  of  400,000  copiej 
printed  for  Disneyland  distribu¬ 
tion  brought  the  color  roto  run 
of  the  Cuneo  Press  product  well 
beyond  the  million  mark. 

The  four-color  roto  section 
was  in  20  tabloid  pages,  of 
which  14  1-2  pages  were  in  paid 
advertising.  The  idea  for  the 
section  was  originally  present¬ 
ed  to  Walt  Disney  by  John 
Heikes,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
special  salesman.  ^ 

There  were  17  advertisers  in 
the  section  in  addition  to 
Disneyland  itself.  Each  is  an 
exhibitor  in  the  project  which 
opened  at  Anaheim,  near  here, 
on  July  18  following  a  great 
press  review  day. 

The  advertisers  in  the  sec-  j 
tion:  Chicken  of  the  Sea  Tuna,  1 
Welch’s  Grape  Juice,  Santa  Ft  | 
Railroad,  Carnation  Company,  1 
Swift  &  Company,  Bank  of  ’ 
America,  Gibson  Greeting  p 
Cards,  TWA,  Richfield  Oil  Com-  | 
pany,  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  I 
Chemical  Co.,  Monsanto  Chem-  | 
ical  Corp.,  Pendleton  Woolen  | 
Mills,  Pepsi  Cola,  Fritos.  ABC-  j 
Paramount  Theaters  and  bis-  , 
neyland  Hotel.  ^ 

These  companies  operate  | 
restaurants,  refreshment  stands  I 
a  miniature  railroad,  replicas  of  I 
early  day  durg  stores,  banks  I 
and  shops,  a  space  ship,  an  | 
“Autopia”  with  a  driving  course  I 
for  miniature  racing  cars,  auto-  , 
matons,  a  “Chematron,”  and  t 
other  features  of  Disney’s  P 
“Magic  Kingdom.”  t 

•  I 

Linage  Correetion  t 

In  the  Monthly  linage  figures  f 
for  May  (E&P,  July  2,  page 
51)  Media  Records  inadvert¬ 
ently  listed  total  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  paid  and  unpaid  content. 
for  the  1954  figures  of  the  ji 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  Her- 
nld-Post.  The  May  advertising  i| 
linage  for  El  Paso  should  have  | 
been  listed  as  follows:  R 

1955  1954 

Times-m .  1.312.260  1.171.8M 

Times-S  .  598.33  9  553.485 

Hcrald-Post-c  .  1.424.216  1.229.818 

Grand  Total  3.334.8  1  5  3.025.127 
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north  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


WHO  LEADS  IN  SOilDlD  MSSILlSf 


It  is  no  accident  that  the  United  States  leads 
the  world  in  the  vital  business  of  building 
guided  missiles.  We  lead  because  American 
industries  like  North  American  Aviation  are 
far  ahead  of  the  world  in  the  highly  advanced 
scientific,  engineering  and  technical  fields 
needed  to  design  and  build  successful  mis¬ 
siles.  One  example  of  this  leadership  is  North 
American's  SM-64  Navaho,  an  intercontinen¬ 
tal,  surface-to-surface  strategic  guided  missile 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

North  American  Pioneered  in  all  three  basic 
phases  of  missile  design  and  development: 

While  North  American's  propulsion  spe¬ 
cialists  have  solved  many  unprecedented 
problems  of  rocket  engine  engineering  . . . 

Other  North  American  technicians  de¬ 
signed  and  built  airframes  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  stresses  of  ultrasonic  flight. 


Still  others  have  engineered  the  highly 
precise  guidance  and  control  mechanism  . . . 
the  missile's  "brain." 

Working  for  the  Future 
Maintaining  its  leadership  in  all  phases  of 
guided  missile  development  and  manufacture. 
North  American  is  working  on  advanced  new 
developments  in  the  design  and  production  of 
rocket  engines  and  guidance  and  control 
mechanisms  for  its  own  and  other  missile  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  country.  Constant  re¬ 
search  and  development  keep  North  American 
foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket  engines,  electronics 
and  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
Engineers:  For  information  on  North  American's  missile 
team,  write:  Engineering  Personnel  Office,  12214  Lake- 
wood  Blvd.,  Downey  (Los  Angeles  County),  California. 
North  American  also  offers  challenging  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  its  complete  engineering  facilities  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 


ORTHMmERICANMVIATION.  INC. 
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WACO*  *  •  morning-&-evening 

coverage  reaches  oil  of  the  107,553 
city  zone  population,  a  market  bol- 
anced  by  industry,  military  and  ogri- 
culture— ideal  for  tests. 

THE  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES  HERALD 


.  .  .  center  of  Texas  gov* 
ernment  ond  education,  a  city  of  > 
169,311  covered  completely  every  day  j 
—where  high  payrolls  resulted  In  : 
$190,394,000  retoil  sales  In  1953.  I 
THE  AUSTIN  | 

AMERICAN -STATESMAN  ! 

PORT  ARTHUR  I 

. . .  top-flight  test  market,  with  cover¬ 
age  concentrated  in  the  city  zone,  a 
total  net  income  of  $115  million  and 
close  to  $90  million  in  retail  soles— 
where  9  out  of  10  families  buy  the 
News. 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Must  Markets  for 
Important 
Schedules 

POKT^RTMUR 


Rrpretrnfed  by 

BURKE.  KUIRERS  &  MAHONEY.  INC 


CIASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Here^s  How  to  Start 
A  Service  Directory 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


I'he  urge  to  start  a  new  class¬ 
ification  is  one  that  is  ever 
present,  representing  plus  lin¬ 
age  and  the  opportunity  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  newspaper’s  read¬ 
ers.  The  experienced  CAM 
knows,  however,  that  there  are 
two  basic  pitfalls  associated 
with  instituting  a  brand  new 
category  of  want  ads:  getting 
the  advertisers  into  the  pai)er 
and  acquainting  the  readers 
with  the  fact  that  they  are 
there. 

CAM  Harry  Outhet,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail,  proved 
that  an  all  out  effort  can  get 
the  ads  under  a  new  heading 
and  keep  them  long  enough  to 
attract  reader  support.  He 
planned  his  Household  Service 
Directory  carefully  and  when 
he  kicked  it  off  he  had  plenty 
of  tangible  sales  material  to 
show  his  potential  advertisers. 

First  he  evolved  a  series  of 
ROP  ads  urging  readers  to  con¬ 
sult  the  new,  exclusive  House¬ 
hold  Service  Directory.  At  the 
same  time  he  turned  over  the 
seven  outdoor  billboards  which 
the  Globe  &  Mail  regulary  uses 
for  classified  promotion  to  serve 
as  attention  grabbers  for  the 
Directory.  Reproducing  both  the 
outdoor  billboards  and  the  ROP 
promotion  in  a  neat  slick  paper 
two-color,  six-page  folder,  he 
told  the  story  of  the  new  Di¬ 
rectory  to  potential  advertisers. 

Kate  Quoted 

On  the  back  page  of  the  fold¬ 
er,  only  one  rate  was  quoted — 
the  monthly  rate.  CAM  Outhet 
figured  this  type  of  advertising 
had  to  “soak  in’’  and  selling 
anything  less  than  a  month 
would  be  futile  both  for  the 
Globe  &  Mail  and  the  advertiser. 
Accordingly  only  monthly 
orders  were  accepted.  The  rates 
were  quoted  clearly  and  simply. 

The  sales  pitch  in  the  folder 
is  factual,  informative:  “Here 
at  last  is  YOUR  opportunity  to 
advertise  in  TORONTO’S  ONLY 
DAILY  CLASSIFIED  DIREC¬ 
TORY. 

“The  Household  Service  Di¬ 
rectory  is  an  exclusive  feature 
appearing  in  every  edition  of 
The  Globe  and  Mail  (Canada’s 
.second  large.st  newspaper)  and 
reaches  more  than  240,000  fami¬ 
lies. 

“A  sub  heading  for  your 
particular  trade  or  service  is 


supplied  FREE  of  charge  and 
all  are  alphabetically  arranged 
for  easy  reading.  The  House¬ 
hold  Service  Directory  is  also 
assured  of  a  top  position  each 
and  every  day,  emphatically 
drawing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  —  YOUR  potential 
clients  .  . 

«  *  * 

Needless  to  say,  the  House¬ 
hold  Service  Directory  has 
blossomed  into  a  full  blown  fea¬ 
ture.  “We  are  now  even  getting 
voluntary  ads  regulaily  for  it,” 
CAM  Outhet  happily  asserts. 

*  *  * 

CAMs  who  have  marvelled  at 
the  moving  classified  displays 
created  by  CAM  Ralph  H.  Sides, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that 
these  may  now  be  rented  for 
use  in  newspapers’  windows  or 
on  Want  Ad  counters.  Cleverly 
designed  and  motivated  by  small 
electric  motors,  these  displays 
prove  the  power  of  the  want  ad 
via  cartoon  characters  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  M.  Barrow  of  Irving¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  was  recently 
apprised  of  the  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  three 
New  York  newspapers  to  accept 
no  ‘misleading’  advertisements 
in  their  want  ad  columns.  His 
ad  read,  “Idiot  Worker  for 
Hire.  Ideate.  Lucid,  fluid  writer 
and  speaker.  Heavy  experience 
personnel,  promotion  and  sales. 
Boswell  to  your  Johnson,  etc.” 

In  a  letter  to  “Sales  Man¬ 
agement,”  Mr.  Barrow  com¬ 
ments,  “Folks  tell  me  (I  didn’t 
know  it  w’as  a  sin)  that  you 
can’t  designate  yourself  as  an 
idiot  in  print.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  statement  infringes  my 
constitutional  rights  and  de¬ 
serves  a  consultation  with  an 
attorney.  The  second  objection 
was  that  I  could  not  use  the 
proper  names  of  Boswell  and 
Johnson  without  their  written 
consent.  This  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  as  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  they  have  been  slumber¬ 
ing  these  past  two  centuries.  No 
amount  of  persuasion  on  my 
part,  and  I  have  always  fancied 
myself  as  a  pretty  fair  country 
persuader,  would  change  the 
verdict.  As  a  result.  The  Xew 


York  Times,  New  York  HenH  I 
Tribune  and  New  York  Jouml  I 
American  refused  my  metgp  W 
appropriation.”  X 

Now  Mr.  Barrow,  here’s  om  B 
problem.  If  we  accepted  yojr  8 
ad  and  you  turned  out  to  be  u  ■ 
idiot,  we’d  get  squawks.  If  yoj  p 
turned  out  to  not  be  an  idiot,  K 
there  would  be  the  question  of  * 
misrepresentation.  So,  for  oo  iN 
sake,  please  ideate  in  another  I 
direction.  I 

•  1 

ANPA  Levies  | 

10%  on  Dues  I 

As  Legal  Fund  | 

To  provide  a  legal  defense 
fund  in  connection  with  the  p 
government’s  anti-trust  case,  i  I 
10%  assessment  of  membership  I 
dues  is  being  collected  by  the  1 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  1 
Association.  ? 

The  special  levy,  authorized 
by  the  April  meeting,  was  put 
into  effect  July  1  following  at- 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

This  message  from  Presideut 
Richard  W.  Slocum  accompanied 
the  bills: 

“Refusal  of  top  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  officials  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  anti-trust  case  against 
the  ANPA  and  its  members— an 
ANPA  effort  to  avoid  litigation 
— makes  imperative  imposition 
of  the  10%  assessment  author¬ 
ized  at  the  ANPA  annual  meet¬ 
ing  April  28.” 

The  membership  voted  to  give 
the  directors  authority  to  add 
10  %  to  the  dues  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  extraordinary 
expenses  incident  to  litigation.” 

'NP\  als'  an '"un'-ed  last 
week  that  a  further  extension 
of  time,  until  Sept.  6,  has  been 
granted  for  filing  of  answers 
in  the  anti-trust  case.  The 
original  deadline  was  June  6. 

Five  other  trade  associaMons 
in  the  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing  fields  are  defendants  with 
ANPA,  the  Government  alleg¬ 
ing  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  regard  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  recognition  system. 


Retire  Soil  Trophy 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beetle 
Hough,  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  weekly  Vineyard  GazetU 
since  1920,  have  been  awarded 
permanent  possession  of  a  silver 
trophy  for  their  promotion  of 
interest  in  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources.  The 
trophy  was  put  up  by  the  Dukes 
County  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict. 
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"Shucks, Oad, you  could  pass  him  easy!" 


True  enough,  son.  But  that  sign  is  there  be-  resistant  surface  grips  your  tires  much  better 

cause  43  miles  an  hour  is  the  safe  speed  limit  and  lets  you  stop  faster,  even  in  the  rain. 

here  and  your  dad  is  already  doing  45.  To  You’ll  find  light-colored  concrete  is  much 

pass  the  truck  he’d  have  to  break  the  law-  lights  instead 

and  breaking  safe  driving  laws  is  one  reason  absorbing  them.  You  see  farther  and  have 

for  highway  accidents.  more  time  to  slow  down  or  stop. 

If  your  dad  is  always  as  careful  you  11  learn  gy  ^be  time  you  have  your  own  car,  son, 

a  lot  about  good  driving  by  watching  him.  jbere’ll  be  millions  more  cars.  Safer  driving 

You’ll  learn  when  it’s  safe  to  pass  and  why  habits  and  safer  highways  will  be  even  more 

you  should  not  pass  on  curves  and  hills.  important  then.  So  watch  your  father  care- 

You’ll  learn  to  signal  for  turns  and  to  slow  ^^1,  ^be  lessons  in  safe  driv- 

down  in  school  and  business  zones.  You’ll  j„g  be  ^an  teach  you.  And  as  you  grow  up 

learn  that  driving  courtesy  goes  a  long  way  p^yj„g  highways  yourself  insist 

to  help  prevent  accidents.  concrete  pavement  on  main  roads. 

When  you  start  driving  your  own  car  You’ll  get  good  roads  if  you  support  sound 

you’ll  learn,  too,  that  there’s  a  difference  be-  highway  planning  and  encourage  your 

tween  pavements.  Concrete,  for  instance,  is  friends,  neighbors,  club  and  business  associ- 

safer.  One  reason  is  that  its  gritty,  skid-  ates  and  public  officials  to  do  likewise. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improvo  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  tement  and  lontrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  reseorch  and  engineering  field  work 
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SAFETY 
ENGINEER 
knows 


.  .  .  that  A.W.  Algrip  Abrasive  Rolled 
Steel  Floor  Plate  eliminates  costly  slipping 
accidents. 

He  knows,  too,  that  neither  oil  nor  grease 
nor  water  can  reduce  the  gripping  power  of 
Algrip’s  deeply  embedded  abrasive.  Algrip, 
the  only  abrasive  rolled  steel  floor  plate, 
slashes  insurance  costs  . . .  requires  no  main¬ 
tenance  .  .  .  and — because  it  is  steel — gives 
many  years  of  economical  safety  under 
heavy  loads  and  abuse. 


ALcmv— approved  for  safety  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 


A.  W.  ALGRIP 


ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

Confhohockan,  Po. 

Please  send  A.  W.  Algrif  Booklet  AL-T 


Name- 


Title. 


Company. 


Address 


City - Zone - State— 

Other  products:  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate- 
— Sheet! — Strip—  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 


PLANT  •  KQLIPMEN 1 

Hearst  Papers  Seek 


Joint  Plant 

Los  Angeles 

Steps  toward  a  unified  pro¬ 
duction  plant  for  future  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express  are  under 
way  here. 

A  variety  of  problems  are 
posed  in  such  a  program  and 
no  estimate  of  the  time  of  such 
I  a  joint  operation  is  now  avail- 
i  able,  declared  Robert  M.  Mount, 

\  business  manager.  Examiner. 

Building  operations,  provi- 
j  sions  for  new  equipment  and  the 
!  negotiations  of  labor  contracts 
to  provide  production  by  a  com¬ 
pany  to  be  known  as  the  Hill- 
Dro  Company  are  among  the 
problems  now  being  faced,  it 
was  learned.  Hillbro  would  be 
a  Hearst  subsidiary. 

The  plan  calls  also  for  the 
e.stablishment  of  the  Herald  & 
Express  staff  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  now  nearing  completion  at 
11th  and  Hill  Streets,  adjacent 
to  the  Examiner  building  here. 

This  structure  contains  two 
floors  designed  for  paper  stor¬ 
age  and  a  third  floor  which 
could  be  made  available  to  house 
offices  and  news  rooms  of  the 
Hearst  afternoon  daily. 

Rebuilding  Involved 

Now  also  in  process  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  old  press  room  into  a 
new  composing  room  with  facili¬ 
ties  to  print  both  the  morning 
Examiner  and  afternoon  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express. 

This  can  readily  be  used  to 
provide  for  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  of  Examiner  production 
should  the  program  not  materi- 
j  alize,  Mr.  Mount  said.  The 
j  press  room  was  replaced  in 
I  1949  when  the  Examiner  com- 
i  pleted  its  new  press  building 
j  immediately  to  the  rear  of  its 
building.  The  new  press  build¬ 
ing  represented  a  $4,000,000 
investment,  R.  A.  Carrington 
Jr.,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
at  that  time. 

Press  Addition  Planned 

A  third  move  scheduled  to 
precede  any  pioposed  joint  op¬ 
eration  is  the  installation  of 
eight  new  press  units,  Mr. 
Mount  advised.  In  addition  the 
Examiner  is  acquiring  five  color 
cylinders,  two  folders  and  reels 
and  pasters. 

The  new  press  installations 
will  not  be  completed  until  the 
year  end.  The  combination  of 
prerequisites  indicates  the  tar- 
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get  date  for  the  projected  uni¬ 
fied  operation  would  be  at  least 
a  year  distant. 

Meanwhile  the  Times  and 
Mirror  are  purchasing  16  addi¬ 
tional  press  units.  These  are 
not  expected  to  be  in  operation 
until  early  in  1956. 

SDX  Asks  Names 
For  Fellow  Awards 

Chica(» 

Nominations  are  again  open 
for  the  election  of  Fellows  in 
journalism,  sponsored  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity. 

Rules  call  for  the  selection 
of  not  more  than  thi-ee  living 
journalists  who  have  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  All  nominations  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  committee  of  past 
presidents  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
which  will  present  not  more 
than  six  candidates  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  society 
next  November  9-12  at  Chicago. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publishee. 

No  entry  blanks  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  nominations  should  be 
in  writing  and  sent  to  Head¬ 
quarters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
1,  Ill.  before  November  1,  1955 
to  receive  consideration. 

• 

Pressroom  Seminar 

Chicaim 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  will  sponsor  another 
seminar  on  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  here  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Aug.  8-11,  it  w'as  announced  by 
Cyrus  MacKinnon,  executive 
director  of  INO.  Newspaper 
staff  and  management  person¬ 
nel  are  invited  to  attend  the 
sessions  which  will  be  designed 
to  give  participants  a  working 
knowledge  of  press  operations 
of  various  sizes,  makes  and 
ages  of  equipment. 

• 

Rosemond  in  Hospital 

Cincinnati 

James  P.  Rosemond,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Star,  has  been  hospitalized  for 
treatment  of  a  heart  ailment. 
Recently,  on  vacation  at  Ocean 
City,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Rosemond  was 
in  an  automobile  collision  but 
suffered  no  apparent  injury. 
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YOUR  BODY  demands  a  proper  fluid 
balance  at  all  times.  Bottled  soft  drinks 
help  keep  this  balance  . . .  deliciously! 


n 


YOUR  APPETITE  is  cheerfully  roused  with 
carbonated  soft  drinks.  Their  bubbling 
goodness  is  as  reassuring  as  clockwork! 


YOUR  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  gets  a  fine 
helping  hand  from  carbonated  soft  drinks. 
Their  beneficial  action  is  no  stranger  to 
physicians  and  dietitians. 


AMERICAN  BOTTLERS 
OF  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


YOUR  ENERGY  gets  a  big  lift  with 
sweetened  soft  drinks  —  a  liquid  food! 
Their  caloric  value  is  high  enough  to 
“pick  you  up”. . .  low  enough  to 
accommodate  any  dietary  plan! 


YOUR  PIN  MONEY  buys  America’s 
^  bi^est  ready-made  refreshment  bar¬ 

gain.  Their  wholesome  quality  is  as 
carefully  and  scientifically  conceived  as  pharma¬ 
ceuticals ...  and  sealed  in... bottled  carbonated 
soft  drinks! 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
unth  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  ...to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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PROMOTION 


Daily  Completes 
Baseball  Poll 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  anybody  talks  about  a  tries  to  bring  folks  into  the  city. 
“Summer  slump”  from  now  on  Last  week,  a  Milwaukee  Jour- 
out  it  will  be  like  talking  about  nal  spectacle,  part  of  their  All- 
the  “good  ol’  days.”  Because  if  Star  Festival  Week,  drew  a 
the  new.spapers  have  anything  crowd  estimated  by  the  police 
to  do  with  it — and  they  appear  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the 
to  be  doing  plenty — there  just  Lake  Michigan  shore.  The  crowd 
ain’t  gonna  be  no  Summer  saw  fireworks,  formations  of  jet 
slumps  no  more.  planes.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 

Take  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  ships  —  and  along  Wisconsin 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  right  Avenue,  a  parade  of  bands,  mili- 
now  running  a  series  of  nine  tary  units  and  sports  figures, 
ads  promoting  the  idea  that  The  Journal’s  festival  was 

“Summertime  is  funtime  in  Mil-  timed  to  coincide  with  the  all- 
waukee.”  They’re  excellent  ads,  star  baseball  game.  But  the  en- 
and  the  Sentinel  does  a  smart  thusiasm  a  promotion  of  this 
job  of  selling  this  promotion  to  kind  stirs  up — and  the  consistent 
the  business  interests  in  Mil-  all-Summer  advertising  of  the 
waukee  who  will  profit  from  it  Sentinel— is  bound  to  keep  folks 
by  sending  them  a  neat  little  coming  to  Milwaukee  through- 
booklet  reprinting  the  ads.  out  the  Summer. 

“If  you  want  it,”  these  ads 
tell  the  reader  “Milwaukee’s  Why  Not  Papers? 
got  it.  What  a  wonderful  %  *■ 

theme  for  anv  newspaper  to  use  Jackson  (Miss.)  ^tate 

to  promote  its  community!  promoting  an  idea  they 

call  Operation  RAM.  The  idea 
Not  Idle  comes  from  Norman  Shavin, 

Nor  is  the  Milwaukee  Journal  feature  and  Sunday  editor  and 
sitting  idlv  by  while  the  Sentinel  perpetrator  of  a  column  called 


more  ‘grass  roots’  opinions 
than  in  the  response  from  the 
fellows  who  sit  up  in  the  press 
boxes  and  broadcasting  booths," 
said  Mr.  Fische". 


been  promoting  as  the  “Fox 
Cities”  market — Appleton,  Nee- 
nah,  Menasha — largest  city  zone 
market  in  Wisconsin  north  of 
Milwaukee.  For  a  paper  this 
size,  as  we  have  noted  here  be¬ 
fore,  this  is  an  ambitious  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  the  result  this 
year,  as  before,  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable. 

Across  the  lake,  in  Michigan, 
the  eight  Booth  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  have  produced  a  market 
data  file  folder  that  should  be 
welcomed  by  space  buyers.  It 
puts  into  one  folder  basic  ma*"- 
ket  data  about  Grand  Rapids, 

Flint,  Saginaw,  Kalamazoo, 

Jackson,  Bay  City,  Muskegon, 
and  Ann  Harbor.  Each  of  the 
markets  has  its  own  data  book¬ 
let  in  the  folder. 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic  out  with  a  radio-TV 
study  that  .shows  that  only  13.- 
2%  of  Yakima  homes  were 
listening  to  radio  and  only  13.- 
9'/r  looking  at  TV  when  phone 
calls  were  made.  This  is  a  good 
study,  which  shows  advertisers 
just  what  they  get  on  radio  and  nursaries  worth  $2,9.'>0  are  to 
TV  for  dollars  spent.  be  offered  by  the  Ottawa  Citi- 

^  zen  to  students  entering 

Ottawa’s  two  institutions  of 
w  eekly  Dies  higher  education  and  to  nurses 

The  weekly  Tucumcnri  (N.  entering  three  city  hopsitals 

M.)  Quay  County  Record,  opei--  for  training,  it  has  been  an- 

ated  by  J.  R.  Francis,  has  dis-  nounced  by  Publisher  R.  W. 
continued  publication.  Southam. 
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Vee.. .  only  Burgess  Mats  could 
do  a  job  that  goodV* 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  I 

Monufqcturert  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats  IC 


Frtoportf  Illinois 


UGH!* 


‘Meaning:  Hold  ofF,  Mac  . .  .“Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape  —  don’t  forget  the  quotes' 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 

of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Saint  Paul  Minnesota 
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FIRINGS 

AN  employer  is  entitled  to  know  the 

experience  and  background  of  the 
people  he  employs.  An  employer  cannot 
be  expected  to  retain  his  confidence  in  an 
employe  when  it  is  discovered  he  has 
concealed  an  important  segment  of  that 
experience  and  background  and,  further¬ 
more,  continues  to  conceal  it  from  his  em¬ 
ployer  even  after  initial  exposure. 

Must  an  employer  continue  to  keep  on 
his  payroll  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
a  person  in  whom  he  has  no  confidence? 
We  don’t  see  why.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  the  newspaper  Guild  is  maintaining 
in  the  case  involving  two  men  discharged 
by  two  different  New  York  papers. 

Both  men  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment 
in  refusing  to  testify  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  their  former  associations. 
Both  had  been  named  as  former  Com¬ 
munists.  The  Guild  says  there  is  nothing 
in  their  contracts  with  these  newspapers 
“which  permits  the  firing  of  an  employe 
becau.se  he  exercises  a  constitutional  right, 
in  this  case  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.” 

We  believe  that  the  principle  in  this 
case  is  much  broader  than  that.  It  would 
be  the  same  even  though  the  taint  of 
Communism  was  not  present,  there  were 
no  hearings  and  therefore  no  plea  of 
Fifth  Amendment. 

The  validity  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
has  been  upheld  in  the  courts.  Different 
people  have  different  reasons  for  invoking 
it.  It  is  their  privilege  and  right  to  do 
60  in  a  courtroom  or  a  public  hearing  in 
Washington. 

But  there  is  no  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  or  law  which  protects  a  person  who 
conceals  part  of  his  past  history  from  an 
employer  and,  once  having  been  exposed, 
refuses  to  divulge  any  information  to  the 
newspaper  organization  that  provides  his 
livelihood. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  becomes 
accentuated  in  the  newspaper  business 
when  it  is  believed  that  the  concealment 
involves  Communism.  More  than  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  employer  in  an  employe  is 
then  at  stake.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  newspapers  becomes  the 
vital  issue. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

THE  Advertising  Council  has  reported 

that  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of 
this  country  ordered  500,000  mats  and 
carried  more  than  100,000,000  lines  on 
14  public  service  campaigns  during  19.54. 
Some  of  it  was  sponsored  by  local  mer¬ 
chants.  Much  of  it  was  contributed  by 
the  papers. 

This  represents  a  daily  and  Sunday 
output  which  would  fill  every  page  of 
our  largest  U.  S.  newspaper  every  day  in 
the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
actual  dollars  and  cents  contribution  to 
public  servnce  that  this  represents. 


/Is  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be, 
— Deuteronomy,  XXXIli;  2o, 


ONE  ORDER,  ONE  BILL 

HENRY  T.  Little,  president  of  Campbell- 

Ewald  advertising  agency,  told  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  last  week 
that  newspapers  should  sell  themselves 
more  aggressively.  That’s  good  advice  to 
any  medium  at  any  time. 

We  believe  that  newspaper  selling  is 
more  aggressive  today  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  This  includes  the  efforts  of 
individual  newspaper  staffs,  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Bureau  of  Advei’tising. 
No  one  in  any  of  these  organizations 
would  claim  that  the  total  impact  is  as 
powerful  as  it  should  or  could  be.  There 
is  always  room  for  improvement  in  any 
.sales  effort. 

One  of  Mr.  Little’s  suggestions  was 
that  newspapers  should  be  made  easier 
to  buy.  He  meant  there  ought  to  be  some 
organization  where  an  agency  could  place 
one  order,  receive  one  bill,  and  pay  one 
check  to  buy  as  much  newspaper  space 
as  required. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  or  proposal.  It 
has  been  kicked  around  the  newspaper 
business  for  many  years.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  but  idealistic  idea.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  agencies  eliminating  a  lot 
of  clerical  work.  It  might  conceivably 
mean  that  agencies  would  recommend  the 
use  of  newspapers  more  often.  But  this 
could  be  only  a  temporary  gain. 

It  would  automatically  eliminate  most 
if  not  all  of  the  intelligence  and  sales 
work  now  done  on  behalf  of  newspapers 
by  individual  newspaper  salesmen  and 
special  representative  organizations.  It 
could  reduce  the  purchase  of  newspaper 
space  to  a  purely  statistical  operation 
which  would  ultimately  destroy  the  valu¬ 
able  sales  contacts  now  existing  between 
space  salesmen  and  space  buyers.  Any 
reduction  in  the  newspaper  sales  staff 
— such  as  the  elimination  or  reduced  effici¬ 
ency  of  special  representatives,  for  in¬ 
stance — might  ultimately  mean  a  reduced 
volume  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  ideal  method  of  purchasing  news¬ 
paper  space  could  well  become  a  boom¬ 
erang. 


SNOWFLAKE 

U.  S.  Steel’s  “Operation  Snowflake" 
caused  a  mild  furor  in  the  newspaper 
business  when  it  was  launched  last  year. 
Many  newspaper  admen  took  the  12-page 
Christmas  supplement  prepared  by  a  na. 
tional  magazine  obviously  plugging  that 
publication  and  sold  extra  linage.  Many 
other  newspaper  admen  resented  the  % 
up  and  rejected  the  whole  idea. 

Executives  of  U.S.  Steel  have  been 
smart  enough  to  realize  that  thi.s  re¬ 
duced  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  the  elab¬ 
orate  promotion.  They  realized  that  news- 
papers  are  their  primary  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  so  they  sought  and  found  i 
better  way  to  utilize  them. 

Instead  of  making  its  big  advertising 
pitch  through  a  magazine  and  expecting 
newspapers  to  back  it  up  with  local 
linage  in  the  magazine-prepared  supple¬ 
ment,  U.S.  Steel  this  year  will  advertise 
its  wares  in  234  newspapers  completely 
apart  from  the  supplement  which  it  has 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  other 
groups — sans  the  magazine. 

Here  is  a  tie-in  that  newspapers  can 
use  and  sell.  Those  that  receive  the  ad 
will  have  a  natural  and  compelling  story 
to  get  the  local  distributors  and  retailers 
to  use  the  supplement  to  tie-in  with  the 
U.S.  Steel  story.  Those  that  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  ad  can  develop  the  supplement 
without  feeling  that  they  are  doing  more 
to  sell  a  magazine  than  they  are  to  help 
local  advertisers. 

HIDING  THE  NEWS 


PUBLIC  officials,  especially  police  authori¬ 
ties,  have  used  many  excuses  for  with¬ 
holding  news  of  public  interest  that 
should  be  a  matter  of  public  record.  Fre- 
(juently,  they  do  this  in  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  protect  or  help  somebody  either 
for  political  reasons  or  out  of  sympathy. 
Sometimes  it  is  motivated  by  a  “public 
be  damned”  attitude. 

The  state  police  of  Maryland,  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  family,  withheld  new? 
of  a  distressing  accident  in  which  a  man 
ran  over  his  three-year-old  son.  Governor 
Theodore  A.  McKeldin  set  the  police 
.straight  in  a  letter  that  could  be  used 
successfully  in  other  states  when  similar 
situations  arise. 

The  governor  wrote:  “It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  accidents  reported  to  police 
and  investigated  by  the  police  become  a 
part  of  the  public  record.  There  is  no 
way  of  our  knowledge  how  many  such 
accidents  have  been  prevented  by  motor¬ 
ists’  knowledge  that  they  can  happen. 
Certainly,  the  caution  of  many  a  driver 
has  been  increased  by  reading  stories  of 
this  kind  in  the  newspapers.” 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  all 
governors  of  all  states  acted  as  quickly 
in  the  public’s  interest  whenever  appointed 
or  elected  officials  in  their  administration.' 
try  to  suppress  news  for  any  reason. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

ROBERT  E.  LEA,  formerly  with  the  advertising  departments  of 
ihe  Panipn  (Tex.)  Daily  .\eies  and  Sterling  (Ciolo.)  High  Plains 
Daily  Journal,  has  been  named  ad  director  of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
yeus-Journal. 


)  JONATHAN  KILBOLRN,  until  recently  man- 
I  aging  editor  of  Quick  magazine,  has  been 
i  appointed  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times’ 
forthcoming  Sunday  colorgravure  magazine, 
j  Hidtvest.  SIDNEY  C.  BULLA,  at  one  time  with 
(  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  named  as- 
!  •iislant  editor.  Both  will  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MILBURN  P.  AKERS,  Sun-Times 
executive  editor  who  made  the  appointments. 
First  issue  is  due  Sept.  11. 


Kilbourn 


BOB  PERKINS,  formerly  with  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current 
Argus,  has  been  appointed  advertising  director  of  the  Hobbs 
(N.M.)  News-Sun  replacing  RUSS  (!!RAWFORD. 


W.  FRASER  ROBB,  for  many  years  city  editor  of  the  Moncton 
(N.B.)  Evening  Transcript,  has  been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
both  the  Transcript  and  the  Morning  Times,  General  Manager  J. 
K.  Grainger  announced.  At  the  same  time  ED  M’.  LAR  lACEY, 
T&T  news  editor,  was  promoted  to  managing  editor  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  He  succeeds  the  late  J.  Glair  Ganong. 


TOM  DWAN,  formerly  publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Sarnia  (Ont.)  Observer,  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  News.  Prior  to  going  to  the  Sarnia,  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  manager  of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Josephine  Campbell — assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Pakistan  govern¬ 
ment’s  public  relations  adviser, 
John  B.  Adams — named  Wash¬ 
ington  and  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Nawa-i- 
B’apt,  Urdu  daily  in  Lahore, 
Pakistan.  She  formerly  worked 
for  the  Washington  Post  and 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal. 


Horacio  and  Francisco  Agu¬ 
irre — editors  of  Diario  De  Las 
Americas,  only  Spanish-English 
daily  in  the  U.S.,  printed  in 
Miami,  Fla. — the  National  Deco¬ 
ration  of  Panama  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  promoting  closer 
inter-American  relations. 


buted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
best  known  in  American  life.” 


Leslie  S.  Thompson — editor- 
publisher  of  the  White  ville 
News — elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  convention. 


Frank  L.  York — publisher  of 
the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record  News¬ 
papers — elected  to  his  third  term 
as  president  of  the  Wateiwliet 
(N.Y.)  Board  of  Education. 

«  «  * 

Alton  F.  Baker — publisher 
of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard — governor  of  District  154 
of  Rotary  International,  cover¬ 
ing  49  clubs  in  Oregon  and  part 
of  Washington. 


promoted  to  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  He  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  since  1949. 

«  V  * 

James  L.  Bueide — assistant 
director  of  market  research  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une — promoted  to  director  of 
market  studies,  a  newly-created 
position. 

*  «  * 

Stan  Feder.man  —  formerly 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  —  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Oi^e.)  Review. 

«  «  * 

Ted  R.  Johnson— joined  the 
Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times 
as  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Donald  A.  MacDo.nald  — 
handling  business  accounts  in 
northern  New  York  and  Canada 
— named  New  England  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  replacing  George 
Krakora,  moved  up  to  indus¬ 
trial  ad  manager  for  Eastern 
territory. 

*  «  * 

Jerome  Siegel  —  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  sus¬ 
pended  New  York  Sunday 
Graphic — now  a  space  salesman 
for  the  Army  Times  Publi.shing 
Co.  in  New  York. 

m  * 

S.  F.  Tho.masson  —  formerly 
with  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News — ^joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Florence 
(S.  C.)  News. 

*  *  * 

F.  Earl  Crawford  —  promo¬ 
tion  public  relations  director 


and  feature  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer — resigned  to  form  his 
own  name  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  promotions  agency. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Wilfrid  Smith  —  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  succeeding  the 
late  Arch  Ward 
—  joined  the 
Trib  sports 
staff  in  1926. 
He  was  a 
four-letter  man 
at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  played 
six  years  of 
profess  ionai 
football  and  in 
1930  succeeded 
the  late  Walt 
Eckersall  as  the  Trib’s  fea¬ 
tured  sports  writer. 

«  *  * 

Scott  Satterfield — now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  after  trying  life  for  two 
years  in  the  Episcopal  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  West  Park,  N.  Y. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ted  Smiley — former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Capital  Post — now  a  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  B.  Spears — previously 
with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram — on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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No  dog  days 
for  you  wl+h 


On  the  Business  Side 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  —  Royden  W.  Parker — circula- ! 
publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  tion  representative  of  the  Cam-  '■ 
Post — the  first  woman  to  re-  den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post — pro- 
ceive  the  annual  A.  Harris  &  moted  to  assistant  circulation  I 
Co.  Texas  Award  presented  to  promotion  manager.  Aloysius 
recognize  and  reward  a  Texan  P.  McCooL,  district  supervisor 
“who  has  appreciably  contri-  of  the  Courier-Post,  has  been 
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„  BY  GEORGE  StXTA 

^  — because  Rivets  gets  his  teeth 
into  reader  interest  and  holds  it  with  a  bulldog  grip. 
Proof:  Rivets — long-time  top  dog  in  the  Satevepost — 
now  delights  readers  of  more  than  100  leading  newspapers 
(latest  addition:  The  Denver  Post).  Your  readers  will  be 
absorbed  in  his  antics,  too.  Send  for  proofs — then  order 
your  makeup  man  to  put  on  the  dog  . . .  Rivets,  naturally! 
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Personal 
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Mary  Nash — veteran  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Xeus — taking  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  . 

j|c  4^ 

Harold  E.  Whittemore  — 
editor-publisher  of  the  recently 
suspended  weekly  I  lion  (N.Y.) 
Sentinel — joined  the  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  as  a  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  territory  east  of 
Utica,  succeeding  H.  Paul  Dra- 
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HEIM,  who  has  I’eturned  to  Uti¬ 
ca. 

*  *  * 

Allan  Jacks  —  formerly  on 
the  AP  staff  in  Rome,  Italy  — 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  at 
Istambul  suc¬ 
ceeding  Fred 
ZUSY,  returning 
to  the  U.  S.  for 
home  leave, 
after  which  he 
will  join  the 
Rome  staff.  Mr. 
Jacks,  40  work¬ 
ed  on  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  be¬ 
fore  entering 
the  Army  in  1941,  and  joined 
AP  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1946. 
In  1952  he  went  to  Europe  on 
a  Reid  Fellowship  and  joined 
the  Rome  staff  there.  General 
Manager  Frank  Starzel  also  ap¬ 
pointed  D.  J.  Travlos  as  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  AP  bureau  in 
Athens,  Greece.  He  succeeds  L. 
S.  Chakales,  transferred  to 
Rome. 

*  *  « 

Ke.v  Clayton — for  the  last 
nine  years  heading  up  the  pub¬ 
licity  division  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  department — left  to  be¬ 
come  an  active  partner  in  the 
operation  of  the  weekly  Ray- 
fou'H  (Mo.)  Xews. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Martin  Shannon — formerly 
of  the  Dhaca  (N.Y.)  Journal — 
now  on  the  sports  desk  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Virginia  Wilson  —  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune — to  handle  women’s 
home  news  and  features  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times'  new  Sunday 
colorgravure  magazine.  Mid¬ 
west. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  L.  Brown  —  Denver 
Post  reporter — selected  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  Colorado  state 
house  of  representatives.  During 
legislative  sessions  he  will  be  on 
a  leave  of  absence. 

*  *  * 

John  Hughes— a  1955  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  W’ashington  and  Lee 
University  School  of  Journalism 
— joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times.  He  is  a 
son  of  Rolland  Hughes,  sports 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  World- 
Neivs. 

*  *  * 

John  Ellenbecker — former¬ 
ly  with  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
weeklies — joined  the  staff  of  the 
La  Cross  (Wis.)  Tribune  as 
farm  reporter-photographer  suc¬ 
ceeding  Leslie  Gruber. 


Thor  Severso.n  —  political 
writer  for  the  Denver  Post — 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

*  *  * 

Marilyn  Rubin  —  formerly 
with  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  w'ith  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
terns  Co.,  New  York — joined  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  feature  de¬ 
partment  as  a  food  writer. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Bergstrom  —  one 
time  Columbia  Univer.^ity 
campus  correspondent  for  the 
Nciv  York  Times — joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

*  if  * 

Robert  Jain — formerly  with 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Bureau  of 
United  Press — joined  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  as  general  assignment 
reporter. 

if  *  * 

Dorothy  Adlow — art  critic 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor — sailed  for  Europe  July  13. 

*  * 

K.\rin  Walsh — Chicago  Sun- 
Times  city  editor — running  his 
own  radio  show.  Night  Desk,  an 
informal,  new-type  news  pro¬ 
gram  that  emphasizes  spot  local 
events. 

*  *  * 

Gerry  Turnoy — leaving  the 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregon¬ 
ian  to  join  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  Republic. 

*  *  « 

Ben  Kern  —  “Mr.  Fixit’’ 
columnist  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune — an  award  from  the 
Minnesota  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  for  “valuable  service  in 
explaining  the  law  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  courts  to  the  com¬ 


munity  and  the  citizens”  of 
Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

Rachel  McKnight— women’s 
clubs  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  for  the  past  25 
years — retired. 

*  ♦  *  I 

Bob  Croft — joined  the  news-  | 

room  staff  of  the  Klamath  Fall) 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News.  ■ 

*  *  «  I 

Jim  Ross — previously  with 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News — to  the  Greensboro  (X. 
C.)  Daily  News  as  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Marian  Lowry  Fischer- 
women’s  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Oi'e.)  Capital  Journal  —  i 

named  director  of  region  1  of 
the  National  Federal  of  Press 
Women,  an  area  Including 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Alas¬ 
ka. 

*  *  * 

Chester  Seltzer — recently  a 
feature  writer  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  —  named 
news  editor  of  the  Las  Cruett 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News,  succeeding 
Earl  Dapp. 

*  *  * 

Guy  Hunger  —  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  where  he  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow — to  the  post  of  assistant 
city  editor  on  the  Greensboro 

(N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Kroenkhe  —  former 
group  wire  editor  for  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at 
Las  Vegas — appointed  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Silver  City  (N.M.) 
Daily  Press. 


(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Mrs.  Ruth  Harwell  — 
named  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  La.s  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun- 
News. 

♦  *  * 

Ivan  Ritchie  —  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

Jim  Wilson — formerly  an  an¬ 
nouncer,  radio  station  WTEL, 
Philadelphia,  and  Bunny 
Roche,  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania — named 
assistants  to  Earl  Selby,  col¬ 
umnist,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  ♦ 

H.  F.  Mullens  —  resigned 
from  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Mitchell — former¬ 
ly  with  the  Cincinnati  Star- 
Times — joined  the  Gallup  (N. 
M.)  Independent  as  a  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Ji.M  Nickless — j  o  i  n  e  d  the 
Alamogordo  (N.M.)  News  as 
photographer  and  reporter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fritz  Falkenberg — rejoined 
the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Eddy 
County  Neivs  after  an  eight- 
year  absence,  during  which 
time  he  worked  on  the  Bisbee 
(Ariz.)  Revierv. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Jack  Harwell  —  religiou.s 
news  editor  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  press  relations 
for  the  Baptist  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  in  Dallas. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Oberlin — news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Radio  Station  WHAS, 
Louisville,  Ky.  —  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  .3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Samuel  Harkness — the  past 
year  in  charge  of  food  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times — on  the  ad  sales  staff  of 
Look  magazine. 

*  * 

Joii.v  I.OGUE  —  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  —  assistant 
public  information  officer  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

©bttuarg 

Arthur  Myhrum,  68,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  for  the 
Neiv  York  Journal- American,  in 
River  Forest,  Ill.,  July  13. 

*  *  • 

Edward  Gunn  Lambert,  40, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat,  July 
12. 

*  *  * 

Henry  VV’.  Herman,  59,  sports 
editor  of  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
Post,  July  14. 


Charles  R.  McLendon,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  T ribune  in  1935,  and  a 
member  of  the  old  New  York 
Sun  and  New  York  World  j 
staffs,  in  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  July  10. 

*  *  * 

George  P.  Dennis,  78,  editor-  I 
publisher  of  the  Hightstown  (N.  1 
J.)  Gazette  for  43  years,  July  I 
15.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Ernest  Otto,  84,  waterfront  [ 

columnist  for  the  Santa  Cruz  i 
(Calif.)  Sentinel-News,  July  10.  , 

«  * 

George  L.  Egbert,  50,  member  . 
of  the  Blue  field  (W.Va.)  Sunset 
News  editorial  staff,  and  acting  ! 
editor  during  WW  II,  July  9.  ' 

*  *  * 

John  Q.  Adams,  62,  editor-  \ 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  City 
(Ind.)  Post  and  Commercial-  | 
Mail,  July  7.  | 

*  *  *  ' 

Jo.seph  Henry  Jackson,  61,  | 
literary  editor  for  the  Nan  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  July  14. 

*  *  * 

Reginald  Pearce,  former  cir-  ' 
culation  manager  of  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News  and  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  South 
Alabamian  at  Jackson,  recent¬ 
ly- 

*  ♦  * 

William  J.  Baldwin,  69, 

creator  of  “Uncle  Bud  Says.” 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  \ 
cartoon  feature,  July  12.  I 

• 

(^aiiipliell  to  Leave 
Free  Press  for  J-Posl 

Detroit  : 

Brewster  (Bruce)  P.  Camp-  ; 
hell,  associate  editor  of  the 

Detroit  Free  Press,  and  with  the 
newspaper  for 
more  than  21 

years,  has  ac¬ 

cepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  journal-  ; 
ism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  in  Tuc.'on. 

Mr.  Campell  , 
leaves  his  Free  , 
Press  post  July 
29  and  will  ; 
be  associated  in  his  new  job  j 
with  Douglas  D.  Martin,  former  ; 
Free  Press  managing  editor,  ] 
who  is  head  of  the  university’s  ' 
journalism  department.  ' 

Names  Merge 

Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Star  and  Peoria  i 
Journal,  morning  and  evening 
newspapers,  July  4  changed 
both  mastheads  to  read  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  which,  the 
newspapers  announced  “is  ex-  i 
pected  to  eliminate  confusion.”  i 


Campb«ll 


Grocery  011^110.5-43% 

of  the  people  in  New  York  City  &  suburbs  who  bought 
in  the  past  month  from  10  leading  grocery  chains 

axe  News  readers- 

The  4,780,000  Daily  News  readers  are  your  best 
customers,  as  you  will  see  in  the  most  comprehensive 
market  and  media  study  ever  made  of  New  York. 

It  gives  new  data  on  each  metropolitan  newspaper. 

PEt)£xl6  o£  tbe  nullioiis 

. .  .  based  on  10,349  personal  interviews  in  New  York  & 
suburbs,  by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. 
Now  shown  in  visual  presentation,  by  appointment  only. 
Inquire  any  New  York  News  office! 

(Copyright  1955  hy  Niru's  Syndicate  Co.,  fnc.)^ 
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of  the  women  (15  years  and  older)  in  New  York  City  & 
suburbs,  who  served  instant  coffee  in  the  past  month 

are  News  readers- 

The  2.290,000  women  readers  of  the  Daily  News  buy 
most  of  the  frozen  fruit  juice  and  vegetables,  cereals, 
bread,  soft  drinks,  tea,  ice  cream,  soaps  and  detergents 
,  .  .  have  most  of  the  market’s  homes,  babies,  and 
families.  You’ll  find  new  significant  data  for  yoim 
New  York  advertising  program  and  problems  in 

ProfilG  of  the  millions 

a  most  authoritative  survey,  presented  visually  by 
appointment  only.  Inquire  any  New  York  News  office. 

(Copyright  1955  hy  Newa  Syndicate  Co.,  tnc.) 
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Mum’s  the  Key  Word — 
2,000,000  the  Goal 


By  Bethami  Probst 


London 

Fleet  Street’s  newest  paper, 
the  tabloid  Woman’s  Sunday 
Mirror,  seems  to  disprove  the 
fickleness  of  the  female. 

Its  first  issue  Jan.  30'  sold 
more  than  1,000,000  copies.  Its 
most  recent  issue  sold  more 
than  1,000,000  copies. 

“We’ve  had  some  ups  and 
downs,”  Editor  James  Eilbeck 
said.  “The  initial  curiosity  sale 
was  cut  by  one-third  because  of 
a  dispute  with  news  agents. 
There  was  the  newspaper  strike. 
But  generally  our  sales  have 
been  remarkably  steady.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  far  better  than  we’d 
hoped.” 

So  the  sights  have  been 
raised — to  2,000,000. 

Mr.  Eilbeck  is  certain  circu¬ 
lation  will  rise  considerably 
ne.xt  Autumn  w’hen  the  dreary 
English  Winter  imprisons  Bri¬ 
tain’s  housewives  around  the 
fire.  Actually  reaching  the  goal 
“may  take  some  time,  however.” 

She  Spends  the  Brass 

“Housewives”  is  a  key  word. 
The  motto  of  the  first  national 
Sunday  paper  for  women  is  “the 
paper  with  a  twinkle  in  its 
eye.”  Mr.  Eilbeck  said  he  hopes 
the  20-30  age  bracket  likes  his 
paper — a  readership  survey  is 
planned — but  his  summation  of 
woman’s  world  is  “Mum  spends 
the  family  brass.” 

For  her  three  pence  (314c), 
Mum  gets  a  folksy,  down-to- 
earth  paper  studded  with  knit¬ 
ting  patterns  and  medical  in¬ 
formation,  which  presents  its 
glamour  with  the  earthiness  of 
two  women  gossiping  over  the 
backyard  fence. 

The  first  issue  was  dull  and 


uncertain,  but  changes  were 
made. 

Recent  issues  reveal  that  none 
of  the  “Gorgeous  Gabors”  ever 
wear  brassieres,  how  a  husband 
feels  towards  the  baby  produced 
by  artificial  insemination,  that 
Queen  Soraya  of  Iran  is  having 
difficulty  getting  pregnant  and 
that  Prince  Charles  can  now 
tell  time.  Readers  are  invited 
to  ask  celebrities  such  pointed 
questions  as  “Do  you  think  suc¬ 
cess  has  gone  to  your  head?” 

The  Woman’s  Sunday  Mirror 
has  found  its  shrewd  self  and 
it  is  this  intimate  approach 
which  has  made  its  mum,  the 
Daily  Mirror,  Britain’s  la;  gest 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  4,500,000. 

“Our  pattern,”  said  Mr.  Eil¬ 
beck,  “is  basically  the  same  as 
the  Mirror’s.  In  one  word: 
friendliness.  We  take  up  every 
kind  of  problem  on  the  reader’s 
behalf  from  holidays  to  rackets 
to  marriage.” 

The  mailman  page,  which 
drew  1,500  letters  after  the 
fir.st  issue,  now  draws  from 
3,000-4,000  and  has  “peak  popu¬ 
larity,”  Mr.  Eilbeck  noted. 

Ad  Space  Sold  Out 

His  conviction  about  Mum  is 
borne  out  in  the  advertising 
which,  as  in  the  early  issues, 
runs  to  such  prosaic  items  as 
cake  mixes,  soaps  and  sewing 
machines,  with  a  lipstick  and 
shampoo  thrown  in  occasionally. 

Glamorous  or  not,  the  rev¬ 
enue  is  hard  cash  and  advertis¬ 
ing  .space,  at  a  basic  rate  of 
$280  a  column  (as  compared 
with  $730  on  the  Daily  Mirror 
and  $168  on  the  Junior  Mirror) 
is  sold  out  through  1955.  The 
original  staff  of  12  has  grown 
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to  19,  with  a  fourth  photogra¬ 
pher  about  to  be  added  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  photographer 
originally.  Offices  are  larger. 

“I  haven’t  a  clue,”  replied 
Mr.  Eilbeck  when  asked  if  the 
paper  was  making  a  profit.  “I 
know  we’re  more  than  breaking 
even  on  each  issue  but  I  don’t 
know  where  we  stand  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the'  capital  investment.” 

Mr.  Eilbeck  said  the  cnange 
in  tone  in  the  paper  was  not 
due  to  con.scious  policy  or  even 
improved  know-how  but  was  the 
result  of  larger  resources. 

“Our  staff  was  still  arriving 
a  week  before  our  first  issue 
went  on  the  streets,”  he  said. 

But  there  were  mistakes. 

“Our  biggest  was  front-pag¬ 
ing  an  engagement  story  about 
a  convicted  homosexual  in  our 
first  issue.  We  didn’t  say  he 
was  a  homosexual  but  everyone 
knew.”  (The  engagement  is  still 
unconfirmed.) 

New  Kind  of  Contest 

Other  changes: 

The  opening  sports  column 
has  been  dropped  for  lack  of 
reader  interest. 

A  column  on  world  affairs  by 
a  Labor  M.  P.  has  been  added. 
Mr.  Eilbeck  said  it  is  as  “popu¬ 
lar  as  a  serious  column  can  be 
without  writing  down.” 

A  new  type  of  contest — 
matching  pictures  of  wives  and 
husbands — has  given  way  to  the 
traditional  contest  of  rating 
fashions  in  order  of  preference. 

A  man’s  page  featuring  male 
fashions  (for  Mum  to  buy),  let¬ 
ters  on  the  sex  war  and  do  it 
yourself  ideas  has  been  added. 

Mr.  Eilbeck  and  his  colleagues 
have  also  learned  a  good  deal 
about  likes  and  dislikes  in  knit¬ 
ting  patterns,  and  that  their 
readers  favor  knitting  over 
dressmaking. 

“Women  prefer  features  to 
news  stories,”  he  said.  “And 
features  must  be  softer  and 
gentler  than  in  the  daily  tab¬ 
loid.  They  want  to  know  what 
Princess  Anne  carries  in  her 
handbag,  in  detail.” 

“Medical  information  is  more 
intimate. 

“But  we  found  that  readers 
preferred  a  general  interest 
gossip  column  to  one  heavily 
angled  towaril  women.” 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  chore-cheating  devices; 
little,  by  American  standards, 
to  child  rearing.  There’s  one 
fashion  page  regularly  out  of 
20  pages  but,  Mr.  Eilbeck  said: 
“We’re  not  playing  it  too  heav¬ 
ily;  our  fashions  have  glamour 
but  for  a  low  price.” 

As  compared  with  women’s 
magazines,  Mr.  Eilbeck  felt 
that  his  paper  is  far  more  dar¬ 
ing. 


“They’d  never  dare  carry  ag 
article  protesting  that  Princess 
Margaret  should  not  be  put  into 
purdah  if  she  marrie.s  Peter 
Townsend.  And  we  carry  edi- 
torials  calling  for  such  thinp 
as  increased  state  grants  to 
marriage  guidance  clinics.” 

Not  Much  Help  from  U.S. 

The  paper’s  short  stories 
sometimes  depart  from  what  he 
called  the  “niminy  piminy”  pat. 
tern  of  incredible  purity  on  all 
sides — and  with  no  kicks  from 
the  readers. 

Mr.  Eilbeck  studies  women’s 
pages  from  the  U.S.  but  felt 
they’re  not  much  help  in  coping 
with  British  women  because 
“the  market  over  here  is  entire¬ 
ly  different.”  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  he  believed  his  paper  had 
little  to  teach  American  editors. 

Transformed  from  Mirror  a- 
sistant  editor  to  launching-peri¬ 
od-editor  of  the  first  new  Sun¬ 
day  paper  here  in  37  years,  Mr. 
Eilbeck  knew  the  women’s  field 
from  his  earlier  work  as  fea¬ 
tures  editor  on  the  daily. 

He  finds  his  new  work  “quite 
fascinating,”  particularly  since 
he  has  a  special  woman  editor 
to  cope  with  knitting  problems. 
But  he  and  other  males  super¬ 
intend  such  features  as  a  .series 
on  natural  childbirth. 

His  own  wife  doesn’t  knit, 
but  she  does  read  the  IVo  man’s 
Sunday  Mirror  and,  he  believes, 
would  read  it  even  if  her  hus¬ 
band  wa.sn’t  editor. 

Does  Mr.  Eilbeck  help  around 
the  house,  as  his  paper  advo¬ 
cates  ?  “Never,”  he  replied  firm¬ 
ly,  “I’m  a  Victorian.” 

• 

Mayor,  Mad  at  Press, 
Plans  New  Weekly 

Grants,  N.M. 

Mayor  George  Dannenbaum, 
charging  earlier  this  month  ‘‘a 
new  all-time  low  for  newspaper 
reporting”  here,  announced  he 
will  begin  a  new  weekly,  the 
Uranium  City  News. 

Mayor  Dannenbaum,  feuding 
with  Publisher  Sherman  Ford 
Jr.  of  the  Gnnits  Beacon,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  New  Mexico 
Press  Association  about  “press 
abuses”  in  Grants. 

He  said  the  paper  will  be 
printed  by  the  Southwestern 
Printing  Co.  in  Albuquerque, 
be  an  eight-page  tabloid. 

• 

Safe  Drivers 

Canton,  Ohio 

Twentv-sevcn  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  drivers  were  rec'^ntly 
honored  by  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  for  establishing  a  total 
of  2,638,000  miles  without  a 
single  chargeable  accident.  Clay 
Haitzell  has  driven  36,000  ac¬ 
cident  free  miles  in  12  years. 
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PIIOTOGKAPHY 


Considine  Tells  Why 
Lensmen  Tike  Ike^ 


By  James  L.  Collings 

One  of  the  finest  talents  and 
personalities  in  the  business, 
Bob  Considine,  INS  reporter- 
columnist,  has  been  assigned  to 
Geneva  to  do  color  and  human 
interest. 

For  one  of  his  “On  the  Line” 
columns  this  week  Bob  selected 
as  his  subject  a  group  of  men 
traditionally  rich  in  color  and 
human  i  n  t  e  r  e  s  t — newspaper 
photographers. 

In  his  essay  the  author  was 
referring  to  the  cameramen 
working  the  meeting  at  the 
summit.  He  said  they  were 
having  a  frantic  time  of  it,  as 
they  always  do  at  a  gathering 
this  big  and  important.  But 
their  usual  resourcefulness,  in¬ 
itiative,  enterprise,  persistence, 
daring,  cunning  and  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Ike  Grinned 

“The  political  battle  cry,  ‘I 
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Like  Ike,’  ”  Bob  wrote,  “rang 
out  amid  a  babble  of  cries  from 
dozens  of  photographers  when 
President  Eisenhower  left  the 
Palais  de  Nations  today. 

“The  President  turned  and 
grinned  at  the  resourceful  pho¬ 
tographer  who  did  his  yelling 
in  a  combination  of  English, 
French  and  German.” 

This  attention-getter.  Bob 
.said,  was  but  one  of  the  ruses 
employed  by  the  photographers 
to  make  the  VIPs  turn  their 
way  and  wave.  Their  additional 
requests  ran  anywhere  from 
“Would  you  kindly  look  this 
way,  Mr.  Prime  Slinister”  to 
“Hey — turn  a  r  o  u  n  d,”  Bob 
noted. 

Although  the  columnist  didn’t 
.«ay  so,  the  latter  expression  of 
impatience  probably  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  the  pho¬ 
tographers  had  to  wait  hours 
before  they  saw  the  Big  Four. 

“Many  wore  hats  fashioned 
out  of  newspapers  to  guard 
against  a  blazing  sun  that 
burned  ofT  an  early-morning 
haze  to  turn  the  day  into  a  full- 
fledged  swelterer,”  Bob  said. 

!  “At  this  particular  photo- 
'  graphic  session,  which  the  pho¬ 
tographers  thought  was  a  sheer 
betrayal  because  they  had  been 
promised  a  formal  pose  of  the 
Big  Four  together.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Eden  was  the  first  to  come 
in  range  of  the  cameras. 

‘Meestair  Eeedann’ 

“  ‘Meestair  Eeedann’  w  a  s 
heard  all  over  the  entrance  area. 
Looking  more  than  ever  like  an 
advertisement  for  a  fine  men’s 
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shirt.  Sir  Anthony  waved  non¬ 
chalantly  and  stepped  into  a  car. 

“His  Foreign  Minister,  Harold 
Macmillan,  took  over  the  waving 
at  that  point  and  kept  at  it 
until  it  became  painfully  appar¬ 
ent  the  boys  had  stopped  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

Nonchalant  or  not,  at  least 
Sir  Anthony  waved.  That’s 
more  than  the  Russians  would 
do,  according  to  Sir  Bob,  who 
said  this  annoyed  one  American 
photographer  so  much  he  shout¬ 
ed  to  the  Reds,  “Come  on,  give 
us  a  wave,  for  Pete’s  sake.” 

“Khrushchev  might  have  de¬ 
tected  in  the  photographer’s 
tone  a  combination  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  boredom,”  Bob  re¬ 
ported.  “Anyway,  he  gave  his 
number-three  wave,  the  one 
where  his  hand  doesn’t  rise 
above  the  third  rib.” 

So  you  see,  friends,  it’s  not 
so  tough  having  to  stay  home. 
You  can  always  command  a 
number-one  wave  in  this  country 
from  any  official. 

Cameras  &  Cows 

Speaking  of  the  Russians, 
cameramen  on  another  front 
made  them  equally  unhappy. 

The  12  Red  farmers  touring 
this  nation’s  breadbasket  com¬ 
plained  out  in  this  week  they 
couldn’t  see  the  cows  because 
of  all  the  cameras  focused  on 
their  persons. 

They  visited  a  farm  outside 
Des  Moines.  .After  their  wel¬ 
come,  the  leader  of  the  farm 
delegation  turned  to  his  host 
and  said: 

“Now  we  ask  you  to  show  us 
everything  about  the  farm.  We 
have  seen  all  the  cameramen 
and  microphones.  Now  we 
would  like  to  discuss  the  farm 
situation.  Because  of  the  lenses 
we  can’t  see  the  cows.” 

More  Courtesies 

And  speaking  of  courtesies 
and  the  gentle  treatment  ex¬ 
tended  photographers,  we  have 
on  hand  the  case  histories  of  an 
arrested  photographer,  a  threat¬ 
ened  photographer  and  a  wet 
photographer. 

Ivan  Zimmerman  of  the  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Press  was  hauled 
in  by  Patrolman  Francis  C.  Mur¬ 
ray  for  taking  pictures  of  a 
local  parkway.  The  cop’s  super¬ 
ior  officer  told  Mr.  Murray, 
please  let  the  photographer  go, 
he  has  permi.ssion  to  work  the 
job,  but  Mr.  Murray  said  the 
heck  with  it,  he  was  going  to 
keep  the  photographer  in  the 
cooler,  which  he  did  for  an  hour. 
Ivan  then  returned  to  the  as¬ 
signment. 

Robert  Moses,  chairman  of 
the  Long  Island  State  Parkway 


Commission,  in  more  dignified 
terms  which  still  amounted  to 
the  heck  with  you,  Mr.  Murray 
suspended  the  patrolman.  ’ 

A  hearing  later  this  week  will 
decide  who  the  heck  is  right 
*  *  * 

The  threatened  cameraman 
was  Charles  Corte  of  United 
Press  Newspictures.  George 
McDavitt,  a  security  officer  with 
the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  appeared  July  14  before 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Sub¬ 
committee  and  did  the  threaten¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  would  smash 
Mr.  Corte’s  camera.  It  seems  he 
didn’t  want  his  picture  taken 
while  he  was  testifying.  Mr. 
Corte  still  has  the  camera- 
intact. 

*  *  « 

The  wet  cameraman  was 
C.  Chinn  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  He  was  doused 
with  ice  water  by  Dr.  Harry 
Friedenberg,  queried  by  Sen¬ 
ate  probers  about  giving 
dope  to  a  woman  patient.  It 
was  the  same  date — July  14— 
and  the  doctor  had  the  same 
rea.son  for  his  ill  temper  as  Mr. 
McDavitt — he  objected  to  being 
photographed.  Mr.  Chinn  was 
lucky  in  a  way.  The  doctor  was 
restrained  by  a  policeman  from 
throwing  the  pitcher  too. 

*  *  * 

Pleasant  Relief 

About  the  only  thing  pleasant 
that  happened  to  cameramen 
this  hot,  hectic  week  happened 
to  Pete  Fisher,  UPN  staffer  out 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  When  it  hit  100 
degrees  there  the  other  day, 
Pete  was  given  a  weather  job. 
He  went  to  a  pool  for  cheese¬ 
cake.  He  was  dressed  for  the 
role  —  .sport  shirt,  Bermuda 
shorts.  “The  thinly-clad  girls 
looked  so  cool  and  refreshed,  1 
just  thought  I’d  join  them,”  Pete 
said. 

Shriners  Pay  Tribute 
To  W.  R.  Hears*!  Jr. 

Chicago 

William  Randolph  Heai>t  Jr. 
received  a  citation  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the 
furtherance  of  Americanism” 
at  the  Shriners’  convention  here 
last  week. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  engraved  plaque 
at  the  “Shrinerama”  pageant 
at  Soldiers  Field,  July  13. 

Also  honored  was  the  late 
Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor,  who  died  July 
Mr.  Ward’s  nomination  had 
been  announced  in  advance  of 
the  National  Shrine  Conven'ion. 
The  two  newspapermen  were 
among  12  chosen  to  receive 
similar  honors. 
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''Great  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  hum,  nor  water 
drown  it" . DUMAS 


More  X-RAY  used  in  Chiropractic 

.  .  .  No  Guesswork  Here 


Healing  must  start  with  correct  diagnosis.  The 
chiropractic  method,  to  avoid  all  guesswork,  relies  on 
X-ray  for  exact  understanding  of  the  patient’s  condition. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  chiropractic  profession 
owns  and  uses,  for  diagnostic  purposes  alone,  more  X-ray 
units,  proportionately,  than  any  other  healing  profession. 

The  modern  version  of  chiropractic  and  X-ray  grew 
up  together.  Based  upon  the  ancient  truths  of  Plato, 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  chiropractic  made  its  entrance 
on  the  American  scene  in  its  modern  version,  through 
Dr.  Daniel  David  Palmer  in  the  year  1895.  This  was  the 
same  year  in  which  Prof.  Roentgen  introduced  X-ray. 
The  profession  was  soon  well  ahead  in  the  use  of  X-ray 
for  diagnosing  spinal  defects  and  postural  distortions,  as 
the  causes  of  many  diseases. 

The  all-seeing  eye  of  the  X-ray  has  supplied  the 
profession  with  valuable  aid  in  the  research  into  the 
causes  of  sickness.  It  has  confirmed  and  proved  the 
truth  .  .  .  that  the  chiropractic  principle,  by  establishing 
spinal  normality,  brings  restored  or  improved  health. 

The  National  Council  of  Roentgenologists,  one  of 
the  many  councils  set  up  by  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association,  is  continuously  active  in  modern  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  healing  professions.  Whenever  and 
wherever  science  produces  facts  and  evidence  it  is 
evaluated  and  adopted. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  "The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING.  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW! 

SSo  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 
1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 
of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

-1  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic. 


The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*One  of  it  Series  of  Reports 
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Daily  Finds  Phone 
Solicitations  Pay  Off 


By  George  A.  Brandenl)iir< 


More  and  more  newspapers 
are  selling  circulation  by  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation.  Some  are 
continuing  to  use  the  charity 
appeal,  others  a  bargain  offer, 
such  as  offering  three  months’ 
trial  delivery  for  the  price  of 
two. 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  is 
among  the  papers  which  are 
doing  a  straight  solicitation 
without  price  inducement  or 
charity  appeal.  In  the  Star’s 
case,  however,  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  in  that  if  the  pros¬ 
pect  agrees  to  take  the  paper 
it  will  help  the  carrier  on  his 
street  to  increase  his  earnings, 
or  win  a  valuable  prize,  some¬ 
times  a  trip. 

Get  Good  Results 

The  Star  has  used  this  type 
of  telephone  solicitation  during 
the  fall  and  Winter  months,  but 
not  during  the  Summer,  and  has 


Save  on  Carrier 


AGS 


N.B.A.  offers  you  better  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quotationi  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  monthly 
Circulators  Idea  Service, 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies  \ 


had  good  success,  according  to 
K.  A.  McMillan,  circulation 
manager. 

‘  One  way  in  which  we  do 
this  is  to  give  the  solicitor  the 
name  and  address  and  age  of 
the  actual  carrier  who  will  do 
the  delivery  to  the  particular 
pro.^pect,”  explained  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan.  “The  solicitor  tells  the 
prospect  that  the  carrier  is  a 
near  neighbor  of  his,  mention¬ 
ing  the  carrier’s  address.  The 
solicitor  also  mentions  the 
names  of  several  persons  re¬ 
siding  in  homes  alongside  that 
of  the  prospect,  who  are  already 
getting  satisfactory  delivery 
from  the  same  carrier.” 

The  Star  conducts  its  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation  by  streets. 
The  solicitor  is  given  a  sheet 
taken  from  the  Cross-Index 
Telephone  Directory,  listing  the 
residents  with  their  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  “Before 
we  give  the  solicitor  this  sheet, 
we  tick  off  every  existing  cus¬ 
tomer  on  that  street,”  said  Mr. 
McMillan. 

“We  then  type  at  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  the  name,  address 
and  age  of  the  carrier  on  that 
street.  Using  that  information 
in  that  way  our  solicitor  is 
able  to  individualize  his  sales 
talk  in  a  much  more  marked 
manner.” 

Hear  Model  .Solicitation 

The  Star  also  carefully 
screens  its  solicitor  applicants 
and  trains  them  to  make  a 
solicitation  in  an  appealing 
manner.  “We  aim  at  getting 
as  .solicitors  persons  who  have 
a  college  education,  or  who  can 
at  least  express  themselves  in¬ 


terestingly,  as  evidenced  by 
their  letters  of  application,” 
said  Mr.  McMillan. 

Solicitors  are  briefed  ver¬ 
bally  and  they  also  listen  to  a 
recording  of  a  demonstration 
sales  talk,  which  illustrates  the 
points  that  might  arise  in  one 
solicitation  or  another.  The 
Star  supplies  the  telephone 
solicitors  w’ith  a  notebook  con¬ 
taining  information  and  in¬ 
structions  necessary  to  him  or 
her  in  their  task. 

Solicitors  are  paid  a  salary 
plus  commission.  They  work 
three  hours  in  the  evening 
only,  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
They  must  agree  to  work  four 
evenings  a  week.  They  may 
also  work  a  three-hour  Satur¬ 
day  morning  shift,  if  they  wish. 
A  good  solicitor  can  in  five 
work  shifts  earn  from  $.30  to 
$45  a  week,  according  to  Mr. 
McMillan. 

Summer  Service 

Detroiters  vacationing  in 
northern  Michigan  as  far  as  300 
miles  away  from  the  city  are 
now  receiving  the  Detroit  News 
within  a  few  hours  after  press 
time  each  day. 

The  airplane  edition  of  the 
News  leaves  the  Detroit  City 
Airport  daily  at  10:00  a.m.  by 
charteied  plane  which  delivers 
it  to  three  northern  Michigan 
airports.  From  there,  distribu¬ 
tion  is  by  truck,  bus  and  special 
taxi  service  throughout  a  seven- 
county  area,  making  the  News 
available  to  readers  befoie 
2:30  p.m.  The  operation,  which 
began  June  27,  will  continue 
Monday  through  Saturday  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months. 


R 


IS  FOR  READER 


The  Whitlock  Plan  is  a  matchless  reader  seiv- 
ice  .  .  .  builds  priceless  goodwill  and  loyalty 
for  your  newspaper. 


Ask  us  how  a  hundred  other  communities 
have  profited. 


Savings  lip 

Savings  funds  for  120  of  230 
carrier  boys  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Mews 
have  run  up  a  new  high  of  $26, 
883.56.  The  fund  was  established 
six  years  ago  to  encourage  the 
boys  to  save  their  earnings.  By 
virtue  of  the  newspapers’  match¬ 
ing  of  the  bank  interest  rate, 
the  savings  command  a  5%  re¬ 
turn. 

More  Scholarships 

Manhattan,  Kas. 

Former  carriers  for  the  Mer¬ 
cury  are  being  given  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  college  education 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Fay 
N.  Seaton  Memoiial  scholarship 
program,  to  attend  Kansas 
State  College. 

An  annual  sum  of  $1,200  for 
the  scholarships  will  be  given 
through  the  Seaton  Publishing 
Company  hy  Mrs.  Fay  N.  Sea¬ 
ton,  widow  of  the  late  Manhat¬ 
tan  newspaperman,  and  her  two 
sons,  Fred  A.  Seaton  and  Ri  h- 


ard  M.  Seaton,  both  midweit 
publishers. 

It  was  hoped  the  first  award 
could  be  made  this  Fall. 

The  program  is  unique  from 
all  other  K-State  scholarships 
because  it  “is  the  first  time  1 
have  ever  heard  of  a  new;pa. 
per  establishing  scholarships 
for  its  former  carriers,”  Arthur 
Peine,  director  of  the  K-State 
Endowment  association,  said. 

Meanwhile  the  Detroit  Stvt 
has  increased  the  number  of  an¬ 
nual  $500  carrier-boy  college 
.scholarship  awards  from  10  to 
20,  it  was  announced  by  vice, 
president  and  General  Manager 
1).  R.  Merrill. 

Winners  may  use  the  cash 
scholarships  at  any  accredited 
college  or  university  and  apply 
for  scholarships  at  any  age. 
Applications  are  judged  and 
awards  held  for  the  winning 
carriers  by  The  Student  Aid 
Foundation  of  Michigan  until 
they  are  enrolled  in  college. 

• 

Carrier  Gets  A>»ard, 
Averts  Serious  Fire 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Frey,  12,  a  Buffalo 
Evening  News  carriei-,  July  8 
received  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  award  for  news  carrier? 
“for  performing  an  outstanding 
deed  of  sei  vice  in  the  interest 
of  his  fellow-man  and  his  com¬ 
munity,”  in  helping  avert  a 
serious  fire  by  alerting  lesi-  1 
dents  of  a  seven-family  apart¬ 
ment  building  where  he  noticed 
smoke  June  21.  Tenants  in  the 
building  also  presented  money 
to  George. 

News  Circulation  Manager 
Theodore  E.  Mas.sing  presented 
the  award,  the  second  such  won 
by  a  News  carrier,  to  George 
at  a  Buffalo  Athletic  Cub 
luncheon.  In  1950,  Clifford  J. 
Smith,  14,  of  Eden,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ceived  it  for  saving  the  life  of 
an  80-year-old  subscril)er  who 
fell  in  her  home. 

• 

.Augusta  Papers 
Declare  Dividend 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Residents  of  the  area  have 
inve.sted  $1,025,000  in  Augusta  j 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  it  was  dis-  > 
closed  recently  when  the  first  i 
dividends  since  the  May  merger 
of  the  Chronicle  and  Herald 
were  declared.  , 

William  S.  Morris,  president 
and  publisher,  .said  the  171 
holders  of  cumulative  preferred 
would  receive  15  cents  a  share 
and  249  holders  of  Class  A 
common  would  receive  26  cents 
a  share.  The  stock  owners  in¬ 
clude  30  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


I' 


1 


nd^iii  ndiii  is  an  Indian  Rhinoceros  at  the  Chicago  Zoological  Park,  Brookfield,  Ill.  He’s 
5'  10"  high.  12  feet  long,  and  weighs  4,000  pounds.  United  States  Steel  built  and  erected  the 
rhinoceros- proof  fence  at  the  front  of  Kashi  Ram’s  cage.  The  bars  are  1%"  (outside  diameter) 
extra-strong  pipe  welded  through  heavy  steel  channel  sections. 


25  Types  of  Steel  are  available  in 

USS  National  Seamless  Tubes  for  use  in 
petroleum  refineries  and  other  locations 
involving  corrosion  and  elevated  tempera¬ 
tures.  United  States  Steel  maintains  a 
large  staff  of  experts  to  recommend  the 
grade  of  steel  that  will  give  long  service, 
without  excess  cost. 


BSby  S  First  RidO.  The  table  support¬ 
ing  that  incubator  is  made  from  stainless 
steel.  Every  modern  hospital  is  a  .show- 
place  for  stainless  steel.  This  lustrous 
metal  is  hard,  easy  to  clean,  and  it  resists 
corrosion  like  nothing  else.  USS  Stainless 
Steel  is  available  in  many  forms,  including 
sheets,  plates,  rods,  tubing,  wire— even  in 
the  form  of  I  beams. 


There’s  a  Steel  Hotel  in  Georgia.  It’s  built  like  a  wheel,  with  a  1500-.seat  auditorium 

for  the  hub.  The  wings  radiate  like  spokes  of  the  wheel,  so  that  every  guest  has  an  outside 
room.  Steel  construction  allows  greater  comfort  )>er  dollar  of  cost. 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEl  HOUR.  It’s  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every  other 
week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement ^  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

AUEXICAN  BRIDGE  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMBIA  GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAFPING  . .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Di^hiom  of  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION,  PinStURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Unit  Enlarged 
For  New  Election 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ordered  a  new  cer¬ 
tification  election  among  nevs 
department  employes  on  the 
Newport  News  (Va.) 

Press  and  Times  Herald.  The 
groups  seeking  to  be  the  Ur- 
gaining  agent  are  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Pen- 
insula  Independent  Editorial 
Workers  Association. 

In  November,  1953,  the  guild 
won  certification  for  a  news  (fe. 
partment  unit  which  exclude 
editorial  writers,  a  darkroom 
assistant  and  certain  editors. 
The  Independent  association 
was  formed  and  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cluded  employes  petitioned  for 
a  new  representation  election  on 
the  ground  that  he  and  other 
non-supervisory  employes  prop¬ 
erly  belonged  in  the  unit. 

After  months  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  management  and  the 
guild,  NLRB  ruled  that  the 
guild  had  failed  in  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  negotiate  a  contract  and 
ordered  a  new  election  for  a 
unit  that  will  exclude  only  the 
managing  editors  and  bureau 
managers. 


Chi  Radio-TV  Stations 
Concur  on  Racial  New 


Chicago  ing  was  held  to  formulate  a 
News  directors  of  nine  Chi-  common  policy  for  all  Chicago 
cago  radio  and  television  sta-  stations.  Copies  of  the  CNB 
tions  have  agreed  upon  a  com-  plan  were  distributed  to  all 
mon  program  for  handling  news  Chicago  and  suburban^stations. 
of  racial  disturbance  in  Chi-  ^  , 

cago  in  such  a  manner  as 
minimize  the  danger  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  trouble. 

Stations  reaching  such  an 


Dr.  Francis  W.  McPeek,  ex-  ^ent.  Do  so  briefly,  telling 
to  ecutive  director  of  the  Com-  jjo-w  -we  are  covering 

mission  on  Human  Relations,  situation,  and  then — ) 

explained  the  purpose  was  to  «(This  is  one  of  those  condi- 

-  „  minimize  the  danger  of  attract-  tions  that  could  become  worse 

agreement  are  clients  of  the  ing  additional  participants  to  broadcast.  We  will  keep  you 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  such  outbreaks  when  they  oc-  advised  of  developments.  Mean- 
They  have  accepted  the  radio-  cur,  and  yet  assure  that  the  -y^^hile,  this  information  is  not 
TV  desk  policy  of  CNB  on  race  basic  news  is  reported  to  the  ^gj.  broadcast.)” 
tension,  gang  fights  and  similar  public.  Dr.  McPeek  plans  to  are  obligated  to  keep 

situations  which  can  grow  into  distribute  copies  of  the  “Chi-  ^jjg  television  stations 

mob  violence.  cago  Plan  ’  to  other  U.  S.  cities,  informed  when  such  mob  dis- 

File  Advisory  Notes  Prepare  Basic  Form  orders  occur,”  Mr.  Gershman 

Under  the  CNB  plan,  race  or  The  original  meeting  of  explained.  “We  do  this  so  that 
gang  fight  stories  will  be  filed  radio-TV  news  directors  was  they  can  send  cameramen,  re- 
as  advisory  notes  during  the  held  at  the  suggestion  of  Isaac  porters  and  tape  recorders  to 
active  stage  of  trouble  in  order  Gershman,  managing  editor  of  the  scene.  Our  entire  radio-TV 
to  help  prevent  a  minor  dis-  the  City  News  Bureau.  Those  news  handling  (as  well  as  press 
turbance  from  exploding  into  a  present  were  Spencer  Allen,  copy)  will  be  a  matter  of  record, 
major  conflict.  News  directors,  WGN  and  WGN-TV;  William  and  if  riots  actually  occur  we 
however,  remain  free  to  exercise  Ray,  WMAQ  and  WNBQ;  Wil-  should  be  in  a  position  that  no 
their  own  editorial  judgment.  Ham  Garry,  WBBM  and  charge  of  riot  incitement  can 
In  addition  to  reaching  agree-  WBBM-TV ;  Don  McCarty,  be  placed  against  us.” 
ment  on  the  broadcasting  of  WCFL;  Les  Atlass,  Jr.,  WIND;  This  policy  applies  not  only 

such  news  (always  potentially  Irving  Rantanen,  WAIT;  to-  to  race  trouble,  he  said,  but  is 

dangerous  on  the  air  because  of  gether  with  Milton  Golin,  CNB  also  to  be  used  in  all  situations  QK.’i 

the  speed  with  which  radio  and  radio-TV  news  editor  and  Mr.  of  juvenile  gang  fights.  In  the  «  j*  c 

and  TV  can  disseminate  it),  Gershman.  case  of  gang  fights,  where  par-  KaOlO  Sla 

the  news  directors  recommend  “We  have  prepared  a  basic  ticipants  on  both  sides  are 
that  all  Chicago  stations  be  in-  form  to  be  used  for  the'  first  'white,  this  point  is  to  be  made'  ipbe  sale' 

vited  to  meet  with  the  heads  flash  when  mob  violence  is  clear  in  an  additional  advisory  W’OND  in  r 

of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  probable,”  explained  Mr.  Gersh-  line  so  that  it  is  not  mistaken  Harlan  C 

Human  Relations.  Such  a  meet-  rnan.  “It  is  hoped  that  this  for  racial  trouble,  he  stated.  sociates.  n 

method  of  treatment  by  both  Both  the  CNB  news  desk  and  Qcean  ’  Citi 
•  •••••  the  broadcasting  stations  and  the  radio-TV  stations  are  cau-  jj^g  been  ap' 

the  CNB  radio-TV  news  depart-  tinned  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  j^j._  jyjurre 
ment  will  prevent  hundreds  of  word  “riot”  unless  the  trouble  Orean  Citi 
_  ___  __  __  __  raci.sts  from  concenti-ating  at  becomes  a  major  conflict.  since  i 

the  trouble  scene.  It  also  will  •  Muit 

reduce  the  danger  of  exciting  ^  ,  Sayre,  Pa. 

radio  listeners,  and  yet  provide  TV  Pro^ani  Snoil«oreil 
the  assurance  that  the  basic  To  Aid  Child  Reading  Daily  Recon 

news  is  reported  to  the  public.”  Chicago  (N.J.)  Con 

“How  Can  I  Help  My  Child 

e  '  Read?”  will  be  the  subject  of  i  t*  P 
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N.  Y.  Press  Club  Gains 


Momentum; 

By  S.  Richard  Brooks 

New  York  City  news  report¬ 
ers,  virtually  without  a  press 
club  some  50  years,  have  been 
steadily  swelling  the  member¬ 
ship  rolls  of  the  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association,  making 
it  an  influential  press  voice 
within  a  city  of  multiple  press 
voices. 

Since  1947  when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  re-organized,  mem¬ 
bership  has  risen  to  more  than 
300  and  President  Ray  Doyle 
estimates  NRA’s  potential  at 
more  than  1,000.  Twenty-four 
women  belong. 

At  its  last  meeting  before 
Summer  adjournment,  NRA 
voted  to  open  its  doors  to  news¬ 
men  working  on  newspapers 
outside  the  metropolitan  area 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Doyle, 
may  boost  membership  to  more 
than  400. 

Numerous  Requests 

The  metropolitan-reporter- 
only  rule  was  lifted  because  of 
numerous  requests  from  re- 
poi  ters  in  New  Jersey  and  out¬ 
lying  Westchester,  Suffolk  and 
Nassau  counties. 

However,  Mr.  Doyle  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  NRA  is 
not  on  a  membership  drive. 
“We’re  only  letting  these 
people  in  because  they’ve 
asked,”  he  said. 

Even  with  about  14  other 
specialized  press  clubs  in  New 
York  City  (i.e.  Financial,  The¬ 
atrical,  Advertising  Press, 
Baseball  Writers  and  Overseas 
Press  Club)  appealing  to  the 
working  press,  Ray  Doyle  is 
out  to  make  NRA  “bigger  and 
better”  with  an  eye  on  larger 
quarters. 

Mr.  Doyle,  formerly  with  the 
Mirror  and  now  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  staff,  said  that 


-IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 


you'll  find  qualified,  foctory  trained  men 
...  all  on  24  hour  call.  For  day  or  night 
service  call  CLIFFSIDE  4-7500. 

Cfefl£-^^stinghouse 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3405  West  47th  Street.  Chicago  32.  III. 
Los  Angeles  17,  Cal.  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


300  in  Fold 


when  NRA  mov’es  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  downtown  Manhattan  hotel 
office,  it  is  hoped  a  more  spa¬ 
cious  home  will  be  acquired.  He 
pictured  a  club  with  a  lounge 
where  members  may  play  cards, 
browse  through  magazines  and, 
looking  to  the  distant  future — 
a  bar. 

Under  One  Roof 

Recently  representatives  from 
NRA  and  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  discussed  an  af¬ 
filiation  which  would  bring  both 
groups  under  one  clubhouse 
roof,  but  at  the  same  time  each 
would  operate  separately. 

Incorporated  as  a  non-profit 
organization,  NRA  attracts 
newsmen  with  at  least  three 
years’  reportorial  experience. 
But  it  firmly  believes  that  once 
a  newspaperman  always  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

This  enables  the  newsman 
who  has  left  the  profession  an 
opportunity  to  join.  But  it  is 
specified  that  he  will  have  had 
at  least  10  years’  experience. 
Only  six  such  memberships  a 
year  may  be  proposed. 

On  the  social  side,  each  June 
NRA  heads  up  to  Throggs  Neck, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  takes  on  the  New 
York  police  in  the  annual  Fred 
R.  Curran  Memorial  Baseball 
Game.  The  winner’s  award,  a 
trophy,  is  in  memory  of  the 
Journal- American  reporter  who 
died  two  years  ago.  The 
Throggs  Neck  outing  aLo  has 
on  its  schedule  other  activities 
aimed  to  interest  attending 
gue.sts. 

Other  annual  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  NR.4  include  a  By- 
Line  Ball,  tne  proceeds  of 
which  go  to  the  Damon  Run¬ 
yon  Cancer  Fund,  a  “Toy  for 
an  Orphan”  party  held  during 


II  you  have  international  busineit 
interest*  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  | 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news-  I 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re-  i 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under."  I 
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the  Christmas  season  and  a 
boat  ride. 

ByLine  Magazine,  with  a 
circulation  higher  than  ever 
befoi'e,  informs  members  of 
NRA  news  and  up-to-date  per¬ 
sonal  items. 

Members  in  financial  straits 
can  readily  call  upon  the  non¬ 
interest  welfare  fund  which  re¬ 
cently  helped  a  member  whose 
house  burned.  And  it  also 
made  things  financially  easier 
for  a  nospitauzed  cancer  vic¬ 
tim. 

In  addition  to  welfare  and 
social  activities,  NRA  has  a 
Freedom  of  Press  Committee 
which  took  an  active  role  in 
fighting  a  press  gag  during  the 
first  Jelke  trial. 

Should  a  restriction  violate 
press  freedom  and  affect  the 
working  habits  of  the  member¬ 
ship  as  a  whole,  the  FoP  Com¬ 
mittee  would  step  in  and  try  to 
settle  the  differences  between 
press  and  the  group  involved. 

In  addition  there  is  a  Liaison 
Committee,  another  group 
which  looks  out  for  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  press.  However, 
this  group  only  acts  when  an 
individual  member  is  hindered 
from  carrying  out  his  normal 
assignments. 

“We  don’t  issue  formal  com¬ 
plaints  in  a  case  where  one 
person’s  work  is  interrupted,” 
Mr.  Doyle  said.  “We  go  directly 
to  the  people  or  person  in¬ 
volved,  sit  down  and  work  the 
thing  out.” 

Although  most  NRA’ers  be¬ 
long  to  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  the  constitution 
forbids  members  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  any  labor  activities 
within  the  newspaper  business. 
It  does  not  politically  endorse 
anyone.  • 

Police  Call  Tips  Said 
OK  with  Canada  Gov’t 

Ottawa 

If  police  have  no  objection, 
the  Canadian  government  has 
no  intention  of  prohibiting 
newspapers  from  listening  to 
police  I'adio  calls.  Transport 
Minister  Marler  told  the  House 
of  Commons.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  listening  to  shortwave 
transmissions,  would  have  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  commercial  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  license  for  a  fee  of  $2. 

Mr.  Marler  made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  answer  to  a  remark  by 
Donald  Fleming,  an  Opposition 
member,  that  amendments  to 
the  Radio  Act  would  make  it 
illegal  for  newspapers  to  inter¬ 
cept  police  calls  as  a  means  of 
getting  crime  and  accident  tips. 
For  making  unauthorized  use 
of  such  calls  the  amendments 
provide  penalties  of  a  $500  fine 
and/or  six  months  in  jail. 


Charleston 
Press  Club 
Buys  Building 

Charleston,  W.  Vi 

Outgrowing  its  present  quai- 
ters,  the  Press  Club  of  Charles- 
ton  has  purchased  a  four-story 
building  and  annex,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  electrical  supply 
company  in  downtown  Charles¬ 
ton. 

The  new  quarters  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  occupied  by  next  May 
or  July,  when  the  electric^ 
company  moves  to  a  buildio; 
it  now  is  constructing.  Purchase 
price  was  $150,000. 

Brentz  Thompson,  the'  presi¬ 
dent  and  member  of  the  Dail) 
Mail  advertising  layout  depart¬ 
ment;  Vint  Jennings,  treasurer 
and  the  Daily  Mail  managing 
editor,  and  the  club’s  attorney, 
Kenneth  Talbott,  closed  the 
deal,  after  approval  by  the 
club’s  active  membership. 

Expand  Facilities 

“The  new  quarters  will  open 
up  almost  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  in  expansion  of  facilities 
and  services  for  the_  member¬ 
ship,”  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

“In  the  initial  occupation  the 
board  hopes  to  offer  larger  and 
more  convenient  dining  quar¬ 
ters,  a  nice  central  lounge  and 
area  for  dancing,  and  one  or 
more  reading,  television  and 
game  rooms. 

“In  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  can  foresee  an  attracthe 
roof  garden  and  there  is  spart 
available  for  a  ballroom.  This 
is  another  milestone  in  Press 
Club  progress.” 

There  were  fewer  than  25 
members  when  the  club  wa.«  or¬ 
ganized  in  August,  1943,  with 
second  floor  quarters  in  another 
downtown  location.  In  1948  the 
club  was  moved  to  the  present 
site,  and  today  there  is  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  1,000  per-  1 
sons. 

The  Press  Club  of  Charleston 
was  the  outgrowth  of  an  ambi¬ 
tion  by  a  small  group  of 
Charleston  newspapermen  to 
have  a  place  “where  the  gang 
could  gather  and  socialize.” 

• 

Union  Unit  Denied 

Washington 

National  Labor  Relations 
board  ruled  that  paper  han¬ 
dlers,  remelt  man  and  janitors 
at  the  Norfolk  Newspapers, 
Inc.  do  not  constitute  an  appro¬ 
priate  departmental  or  craft 
group  for  representation  by  the 
pressmen’s  union. 
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(Geneva,  Switzerland^host  city  to  the  ivorld,  and  cradle  of  tnodern  xvatchmaktng. 


Genev^a,  week  of  Ji  IB  — 


Surely  the  time  has  never  been 
and  collective  counsel  of  our 

Tliis  week,  the  Icatlcrs  of  “the  four” 
nations  gather  arf>iind  the  conference 
table  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

1()  the  people  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Switzerland,  this  example 
ol  earnest  discussion  is  particularly 
timely.  For  our  two  countries,  too,  have 
a  disturbin';  problem  that  deserves  a 
tluick  and  searching  re-examination. 

It  is  the  prohlem  created  by  the  50''|, 
tariff  increase  that  .America  has  imjmsed 
on  jeweled-levcr  Swiss  watches.  An  act 
that  has  already  seriously  limited  the 
supply  of  Swiss  watches  in  .America. 

Any  additional  restriction  (several 
ere  now  pending)  would  create  a 
serious  threat.  And  all  of  them,  if 
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more  appropriate  for  the  wise 
respective  men  of  good  wili. 

enacted,  might  well  bring  the  traffic 
to  a  halt. 

W  ho  would  be  hurt?  Ilolh  of  i/.s.' 

.\s  .Switzerland  becomes  less  able  to 
SKLL  here,  she  becomes  less  and  less 
able  to  BUY  here.  .And  Switzerland  has 
long  been  .America’s  very  best  cash 
customer  in  Europe  —  buying,  on  the 
average,  alxtut  SI. 50  worth  of  American 
goods  for  every  SI. 00  that  America 
spends  for  Swiss  prcKlucts  (most  of  this 
in  watches). 

fl«»wever,  who  gets  the  best  — or  the 
worst— of  it,  is  secondary.  1  he  im|K>r- 
tant  thing  is  that  both  our  countries 
have  gotten  tremendous  gcnul  out  of  this 
happy  reciprocal  trade.  W'e  have  each 
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su]>plied  what  the  other  wanted.  Each 
helped  employment  and  prfisperity. 
Each  felt  more  secure. 

No  one  would  deliberately  set  out  to 
s|M)il  all  this.  Vet  the  end  result  is  much 
the  same— no  matter  how  innocently  it 
may  have  been  set  in  motion. 

Surely  the  time  has  never  been  more 
appropriate  for  the  wise  and  c*)llcctive 
counsel  of  our  respective  men  of  good 
will. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 

during  the  101th  anniversary  of 
TheTreatyof  Friendshipand  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
.America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 


450  Reactivate  Nation’s 
Oldest  Press  Club 


Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Club — 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
chartered  press  club  in  Amer¬ 
ica — has  been  reactivated  and 
is  in  operation  with  more  than 
450  members. 

A  formal  opening  was  held 
Saturday  night,  June  25,  with 
a  cocktail  party  in  the  club’s 
quarters,  a  suite  of  spacious 
and  newly-furnished  rooms  in 
the  Sherwyn  Hotel  in  Down¬ 
town  Pittsburgh.  Some  500 
persons  attended. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1881 
and  chartered  March  17,  1885. 
It  operated  continuously  until 
April,  1936,  most  of  the  time  in 
its  own  building. 

Kept  Alive 

Although  the  building  was 
then  sold  to  the  County  of 
Allegheny  and  club  rooms  were 
no  longer  maintained,  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  kept  alive  by 
officers  and  a  board  of  direct¬ 
ors.  In  1947  they  attempted  to 
fully  revive  it,  but  adequate 
quarters  could  not  be  obtained. 

Extensive  new  furnishings 
for  the  club  headquarters  were 
purchased  out  of  the  remainder 
of  a  trust  fund  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  building.  Fur¬ 
nishings  were  provided  for  a 
large  lounge,  a  large  dining 
room,  a  club  bar  and  various 
offices  and  auxiliary  rooms. 

The  rooms  are  rented  by  the 
club  from  the  Sherwyn  Hotel, 
which  operates  the  food  and 
beverage  facilities.  The  club’s 
only  income,  for  the  time  being, 
will  be  from  dues  paid  by 
members. 


Of  the  450  members,  150  are 
publishers  and  active  editorial 
employes  of  daily  newspapers 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County.  Also  classified  as  ac¬ 
tive  are  news  staffers  of  radio 
and  television  stations. 

The  remainder  consists  of 
associate  members,  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
fields,  and  newspaper  associ¬ 
ates,  including  editorial  work¬ 
ers  from  weekly  newspapers 
and  advertising  department 
and  general  administrative. 
There  are  also  non-resident  and 
non-resident  associate  metnber- 
ships. 

Exchange  Privileges 

Joseph  Shuman,  temporary 
club  president  and  city  editor 
of  the  Post-Gazette,  said  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for 
exchange  privileges  with  press 
clubs  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Shuman,  along  with  other 
temporary  officers,  was  a 
motivating  force  in  the  reac¬ 
tivation  of  the  club. 

The  other  officers  are:  First 
vicepresident  and  secretary, 
William  S.  Jacobs  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Press; 
second  vicepresident,  J.  Alex 
Zehner,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Sun-Telegraph,  and 
treasurer,  Arthur  R.  Friedman, 
financial  editor  of  the  Post- 
Gazette.  They  will  serve  until 
the  annual  meeting  in  October. 

Directors  are  William  Block, 
publisher  of  P-G;  Paul  0.  Bow¬ 
ers,  S-T  art  director;  Andrew 
Chancellor,  P-G  editorial  writ¬ 
er;  Thomas  P.  Coleman,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent; 
Grafton  Duvall,  P-G  copy- 


PRESIDENT  Joseph  Shuman,  left, 
signs  the  register  in  new  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Club  while  William 
S.  Jacobs  Jr.,  vicepresident  end 
secretary,  waits  his  turn.  Club  is 
in  the  Sherwyn  Hotel. 

reader;  Charles  Pierson  Press 
managing  editor;  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  Press  staff  writer. 

Mr.  Duvall  and  Harry  B. 
Laufman,  former  city  editor  of 
the  defunct  Pittsburgh  Leader, 
both  of  whom  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Press  Club 
as  directors  for  more  than  25 
years,  were  awarded  life  mem¬ 
berships. 

Honorary  Members 
Elected  as  honorary  members 
were  E.  T.  Weir,  president  or 
the  National  Steel  Company 
here;  Arthur  E.  Braun,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  banker  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Post  and  Pittsburgh  Sun;  and 
former  Judge  John  Drew. 

Organizers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club  insist  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States  belongs  to 
their  club  rather  than  the  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  latter  club, 
which  has  claimed  that  title, 
was  organized  in  1892,  seven 
years  after  the  Pittsburgh  club 
was  chartered,  they  point  out. 


Reporter  on 
Suppression 
Inquiry  Staff 

Washinotok 

J.  Lacey  Reynolds,  long-time 
Washington  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent,  will  serve  as  chief 
consultant  to  the  Moss  Commit¬ 
tee  investigating  news  suppres- 
sion  by  Federal  agencies. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
(D. — Calif.),  whose  special  com¬ 
mittee  staff  is  assembling  data 
preparatory  to  an  organization 
meeting,  to  be  followed  by 
public  hearings. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  Tennessee  na¬ 
tive  and  Vanderbilt  University 
graduate,  has  been  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  NauhviUs 
Tennessean,  Daily  Oklahortm, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Redbook 
magazine.  Locally,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Times-HeraUL 
He  was  assistant  naval  attache 
at  Chungking,  China,  during 
1945. 

Appointed  staff  director  is 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  who  is  a 
former  State  Capitol  reporter 
for  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
has  worked  for  other  news  or¬ 
ganizations  in  California  and 
Colorado.  A  Denver  native,  he  ^ 
was  attached  to  the  China 
Theater  public  relations  head-  ■ 
quarters  in  1945. 

Previously  announced  was 
appointment  of  Dr.  Wallace 
Parks  as  chief  counsel.  Dr. 
Parks  has  been  a  professional 
member  of  the  House  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee 
staff  and  was  consultant  to  the  ■ 
International  Operations  Sub-  | 
committee.  He  received  his  law  f 
degree  from  George  Washintr-  ‘ 
ton  University  and  his  doctorate  ; 
from  Columbia  University. 

Hearings  will  be  conducted  in 
the  Fall. 


Luxurious  main  lounge  in  Piffiburgh  Press  Club. 


Little  Rock  Press  Club  j 
Sets  Up  Service  Atcard 
Little  Rock,  .4rk. 

The  Little'  Rock  Press  club  has  , 
decided  to  establish  an  award  of  !' 
recognition  to  an  Arkansas  per¬ 
son  for  his  public  service,  con¬ 
structive  citizen.ship  of  humani-  ; 
tarianism. 

The  award  was  announced 
early  this  month  after  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  resident  mem¬ 
bers.  The  first  recipient  will 
be  named  July  30  after  a  secret 
committee  considers  nomina¬ 
tions  by  members. 


I 
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Meeting  Deadlines  Night  and  Day 

for  more  than  25  years! 


Using  the  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machine,  you  meet  that  tight  daily 
deadline  with  certainty.  Bundles  are  tied  tighter  —  meaning  easier, 
faster  timesaving  handling  on  the  loading  platform  and  on  trucks. 
Tighter  bundles  also  mean  an  end  to  pilferage.  As  a  result,  costs  are 
cut  all  along  the  line. 

Publishing  costs  being  what  they  are,  you  should  look  at  your  mail 
room  costs,  bundling  time  and  press  to  street  production  time. 

Get  the  facts  . . .  decide  for  yourself 

If  you  bundle  as  few  as  50,000  newspapers  daily,  get  all  the  facts  about 
the  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machine.  Only  then  can  you  decide  fairly  if 
you  want  to  enjoy  the  economies  this  machine  offers. 

One  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machine,  operated  by  one  man,  can  bundle 
a  run  of  75,000  (100  papers  to  the  Bundle)  in  30  minutes!  Write 
Signode  today  and  a  wire  tying  authority  will  call  soon — without 
obligating  you  in  any  way. 


first  \ 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


SIGNODE 


Steel  Strapping  Company 

2666  N.  Waslarn  Av*.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


Offices  Coast  to  Coast. 

In  Ccmodo:  Canadian  Stoel  Strapping  Co.*  Ltd. 
Montreal  •  Toronto 

Foreign  Subsidiories  and  Distributors  World*Wido 
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Editor  Advises 
Schools  On 
Editing  News 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Schools,  in  dealing  with  news¬ 
papers,  should  avoid  the  word 
“publicity”  in  every  case,  the 
graduate  class  at  the  College  of 
Education,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  advised  in  an  address 
prepared  by  D.  K.  Woodman, 
editor  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
Mews-Journal.  The  address  was 
read  by  Dr.  Robert  O.  Wilson, 
superintendent  of  the  Mansfield 
Public  Schools,  because  Mr. 
Woodman  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

“The  very  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  you  in  developing 
good  pres.s  relations  is  that  you 
eschew  the  word  ‘publicity’  as 
if  it  stank,”  advised  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man.  “Newspapers  aren’t  in 
business  to  ‘publicize’  anyone  or 
anything — if  they  are.  they 
don’t  stay  in  business  very 
long. 

“Newspapers  are  in  business 
to  print — and  they  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  when  they  print — what  a 
whole  lot  of  people  want  to 
read,”  he  continued. 

“If  you’ve  got  real  news, 
don’t  w’orry.  Just  let  the  paper 
know  you’ve  got  it  and  they’ll 
carry  the  ball  from  there. 

“If  you  expect  your  local 
newspaper  to  be  friendly,  you 
need  to  treat  it  as  a  friend. 
Give  your  local  paper  a  first- 
break  on  your  news  whenever 
you  can.  Bear  wdth  their  minor 
mistakes  and  ask  them  to  bear 
with  you  in  yours. 

“Unless  newspapers  sell,  and 
unless  they  derive  enough  re¬ 
venue  from  advertising  to  meet 
expenses  and  pay  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  owner  they  go  out 
of  business.  The  very  highest 
ideals  in  journalism  are  worth 
little  if  you  have  no  printed 
pages  on  which  to  practice 
those  ideals. 

“It  is  very  important  that 
this  obvious  but  frequently  for¬ 
gotten  fact  be  understood  by 
those  outside  the  newspaper 
world  who  seek  to  use  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  public  project  or  better¬ 
ing  conditions  for  themselves  in 
their  own  business  or  profes¬ 
sion. 

“If  a  newspaper  is  uninter¬ 
esting  and  does  not  sell,  if  it 
cannot  make  income  top  outgo, 
the  management  cannot  go  to 
the  voters  and  ask  for  a  three- 
mill  operating  levy  to  cover  the 
deficit.  If  a  newspaper  wants  a 
new  building,  it  cannot  ask  the 
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taxpayers  to  support  a  bond 
issue.  The  paper’s  management 
must  either  save  the  money  or 
prove  itself  capable  of  paying 
the  money  back  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  lender  with  interest  all 
drawn  from  its  earned  revenue. 

“The  press  has  to  pay  its 
own  way.  It  wants  to  do  so.  It 
must  do  so  to  remain  free.  If  it 
accepted  subsidies  either  from 
other  businesses  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  deficits  created  by 
uneconomic  operation  then  it 
would  immediately  become,  to  a 
paralyzing  degree,  the  kept 
creatui’e  of  the  source  of  those 
subsidies,  not  daring  to  criticize 
or  question  them.” 

• 

City  Council 
Abandons  Secrecy 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  city  council  here  has 
taken  steps  to  reduce  the  auia 
of  secrecy  surrounding  the  con¬ 
duct  of  city  business. 

The  city’s  governing  body, 
ruled  by  the  Republican  party 
for  18  years,  formerly  threshed 
out  many  important  items  of 
city  business  in  secret  caucus, 
then  introduced  and  passed  the 
legislation  in  a  single  meeting. 
There  was  no  official  advance 
notice  of  impending  action  on 
most  matters. 

The  practice  brought  rhubarbs 
from  citizens,  newspapers,  op¬ 
position  Democrats  and  even 
some  Republican  officials. 
Charges  of  “secrecy”  and  “ill- 
considered  haste”  were  leveled 
at  the  GOP  council  majority. 

Ne\\’S  stories  and  editoiials 
in  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  told  the 
public  how  this  practice  hurt 
citizens.  Reporters  and  editors 
stressed  “the  public’s  right  to 
know”  in  talks  with  councilmen 
and  public  officials.  Democrats 
threatened  to  make  govern¬ 
mental  secrecy  an  is.sue  in  the 
forthcoming  local  election. 

The  result  was  a  new  set  of 
Republican-sponsored  rules  for 
council  procedure.  Henceforth, 
only  “routine”  or  “emergency” 
items  will  be  introduced  and 
passed  in  a  single  meeting. 
Other  matters  will  be  referred 
to  committee  and  brought  up 
for  action  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing,  giving  citizens  and  news¬ 
papers  alike  a  chance  to  have 
their  say  on  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  The  secret  caucus  re¬ 
mains,  but  its  harmful  effects 
have  been  reduced  sharply. 

I^eading  the  fight  to  obtain 
advance  notice  of  major  issues 
to  come  up  for  council  were 
two  Times-Union  reporters  — 
city  hall  reporter  Calvin  Mayne 
and  political  writer  Kermit  Hill. 


Cameraman  Sells 
Films  to  Paper 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  American  cli¬ 
maxed  its  series  of  stories  on 
Chicago  baby  adoptions  with 
pictures  of  a  baby  adoption 
case,  taken  from  a  movie  made 
by  a  cameraman  on  assignment 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee.  The  pictures  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American  on  the 
day  the  movie  was  shown  to 
Sen.  Kefauver  and  his  subcom¬ 
mittee  meeting  here. 

The  American  had  earlier  de¬ 
veloped  information  which  it 
turned  over  to  the  subcommittee 
special  counsel,  Ernest  A.  Mit- 
ler.  The  baby  adoption  stories 
were  written  by  G.  Owsley 
Shepherd,  American  assistant 
city  editor. 

Publication  of  eight  pictures 
from  the  movie  in  the  Ameii- 
can,  July  15,  resulted  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  releasing  the  film 
for  “stills”  to  other  Chicago 
papers,  .‘subsequently.  Sen.  Ke¬ 
fauver  announced  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  affidavit  from  a  NBC- 
TV  movie  cameraman  admitting 
he  sold  the  movies  to  the 
•American. 

Stephen  D.  Lasker,  emploved 
by  NBC,  said  he  made  the 
movies  for  the  subcommittee 
special  counsel  on  May  25.  A 
few  days  later,  he  said,  he  tried 
to  sell  them  to  the  American. 
He  gave  two  copies  to  Mitler. 

Sen.  Kefauver  said  his  suL. 
committee  would  go  into  the 
question,  that  it  is  “serious,” 
and  that  “we’ll  see  what  to  do 
about  it  later.” 

• 

Bargaining  Risht  Won 
By  Va.  Daily  Group 

Newport  News,  Va. 

By  a  vote  of  41  to  1  in  an 
election  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
here  July  18,  the  Peninsula  In¬ 
dependent  Editorial  Workers 
Association  won  the  right  to 
bargain  for  employes  of  the 
news,  editorial  and  photographic 
departments  of  the  Daily  Dress 
and  Times-Herald. 

The  election  climaxed  a  20- 
month  controversy  that  found 
the  independent  union,  the 
.\nierican  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO)  and  the  company  in¬ 
volved  in  a  .series  of  legal  bat¬ 
tles.  The  Guild  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  7  gained  bargaining  rights 
in  a  NLRB  election  held  Nov. 
19,  19.53,  which  w'as  contested 
immediately  by  individual  news 
dep->rtnient  employes  and  later 
by  the  independent  union.  The 
case  went  through  three  NLRB 
hearings. 


UP  Writer  Gets 
Death  ^Sentence^ 

United  Press  correspondent 
Louis  Guilbert  has  been  “sen. 
tenced”  to  death  by  a  Saigon 
Binh  Xuyer  assassination  com¬ 
mittee  for  “having  betrayed  fiie 
national  cause  and  giving  false 
news.” 

The  “sentence”  came  in  a 
form  of  letter  and  carried  a 
picture  of  his  tomb.  Mr.  Guil¬ 
bert  was  one  of  several  cor¬ 
respondents  criticized  last  week 
by  the  pro  government  for  send¬ 
ing  “unapproved”  news  stories. 


Court  Upholds 
Press  Freedom 

Scranton,  Pa. 

“The  freedom  of  the  press” 
issue  was  raised  in  connection 
with  an  appeal  filed  from  a 
verdict  in  the  sum  of  more 
than  $24,000  which  was  re¬ 
turned  in  Scranton,  Pa,  in  a 
hit  and  run  case.  Counsel  for 
the  defendants  held  the  verdict 
was  excessive  and  also  chal¬ 
lenged  the  jury’s  findings  on 
the  ground  an  article  in  a 
Scranton  newspaper  while  the 
trial  was  in  progress  told  of 
the  accused  auto  driver’s  d^ 
tention  in  a  jail  in  Scranton  on 
criminal  charges  resulting  from 
his  failure  to  stop  at  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  The  owner  of 
the  car  had  also  been  surd. 

In  his  decision  Judge  Eagen 
said  “it  is  rare  experience  for 
a  local  newspaper  not  to  carry 
detailed  reports  on  the  progres,! 
of  important  court  trials,  both 
civil  and  criminal.”  This  is  in¬ 
teresting  news  about  which  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know 
and  newspapers  have  the  right 
to  print,  the  court  held.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  newspapers  to 
do  so,  the  jurist  claimed,  would 
mean  the  press  was  not  nr.ea.'- 
uring  UD  to  its  respon.sibility. 
It  also  involves,  .Judge  Eagen 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  basic 
and  cherished  elements  of  our 
free  democracy,  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  That  should 
never  be  curtailed,  the  court 
stated. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of 
his  opinion  Judge  Eagen  de¬ 
clared  “we  can  not  and  would 
not  if  we  could  muzzle  the  press 
in  the  country.  If  civil  trials 
must  be  stopped  just  becaui* 
of  comments  in  a  newspaper  it 
would  be  a  severe  blow’  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  the 
court  observed. 
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Knight  Appoints 


{Continued  from  page  10) 


Ovei-^ 7000  femi  lles-3^ % 

of  the  people  (15  years  and  older)  in  hoiiseholds  with 
incomes  of  $7,000  or  over,  in  New  York  City  &  suburbs 

are  News  readers- 

. . .  The  4,780,000  DaUy  News  readers  are  your  best 
prospects  for  practically  everything— as  you’ll 
learn  from  the  most  significant  study  ever  made  of 
New  York  City  newspapers  and  their  markets— in 

Prorfile  orf  the  millions 


Three  managing  editors  of  Knight 
Newspapers:  I.  to  r.  Frank  An¬ 
gelo,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Everett 
Norlander,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
and  Murray  Powers,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 
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Air  oondHioning  uiMs-3Z% 

of  the  adults  living  in  New  York  City  &  suburbs 
who  own  a  home  or  office  air  conditioning  unit 

are  News  reoders- 

. . .  There  are  4,780,000  Daily  News  readers.  They 
have  more  jobs,  incomes,  homes,  cars,  appliances,  buy 
most  of  the  groceries,  drugs,  toiletries,  clothing 
. . .  and  buy  the  best— as  you’ll  see  in  the  most 
informative  study  ever  made  of  New  York  newspaper 
readers  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  every  income  group— 


Profile  of  ihe  millions 
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Now  being  shown  to  advertising  executives,  in  visual 
presentation.  See  it!  Call  any  New  York  News  office. 

{Copyri^t  J965  by  NewB  Syndicate  Co.,  Ine.) 


JOLKNALISM  EDUCATION 


Want  a  Good  Beginner? 
Just  Use  The  Phone 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


A  lot  of  editors,  in  the 
decade  since  World  War  II,  have 
gotten  around  to  a  perfectly 
obvious  hiring  procedure.  They 
call  or  drop  a  note  to  two  or 
three  nearby  journalism  schools 
asking,  “Can  you  send  me  a 
good  beginner?” 

It’s  that  simple  .  .  .  but  it 
represents  a  revolutionary  break 
with  old-school  hiring  method. 
Fact  is,  it’s  still  too  advanced 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

But  the  employer  who  simply 
picks  up  the  telephone  and  calls 
a  nearby  school  or  department 
of  journalism  is  utilizing  the 
most  effective  instrument  at  his 
command  to  get  a  good  young 
beginner.  Assurance  by  the 
head  of  a  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  “graduating  senior 
Doakes  is  first-class”  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  “quality”  in¬ 
surance  that  an  employer  is 
likely  to  find. 


Better  than  Tests 


1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


dents  in  a  great  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  four  years. 
They  see  how  an  individual  boy 
or  girl  stacks  up  personality- 
wise  and  aptitude-wise  along¬ 
side  a  lot  of  other  bright  young 
people.  They  see  how  well  the 
student  writes  and  learns  to 
write;  they  ob.serve  his  energy 
output  and  initiative  in  going 
after  assignments;  his  news 
sense;  his  responsibility,  loyalty, 
how  he  gets  along  with  people. 


nel  director  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  pointed  out  to 
the  same  group  that  “Any  edi¬ 
tor  w'ho  chooses  his  people  on 
the  basis  of  these  brief  en¬ 
counters  is  asking  to  get  badly 
burned.  A  lot  of  us  have  been 
doing  it  the  hard  way,”  he 
said.  “Our  business  attracts 
misfits  just  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  does.  Hiring  them  is  a 
mistake  ...  a  mistake  which 
costs  us  money  or  results  in 
gray  hairs  for  our  editors. 
What  a  person  has  been  in  the 
past  is  probably  what  he  will 
be  in  the  future  ...” 


It  beats  by  40  ways  his  own 
snap  judgment  of  a  young  can¬ 
didate’s  qualifications.  It’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  series  of  te.sts 
available  to  him  in  the  city 
room. 

Nothing  he  can  find  out  about 
a  candidate  is  likely  to  be  as 
valid  a  measure,  as  significant, 
as  a  simple  .statement  from  a 
journalism  school  as  to  a  grad¬ 
uating  senior’s  general  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Reason  is  simple  enough.  A 
journalism  faculty,  usually  all 
ex-newspapermen,  have  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  watch  their  stu- 


.Sloppy  Hiring 

The  editor’s  traditional  in¬ 
sistence  on  snap-judgment  hir¬ 
ing  never  did  make  much  sense 
— even  in  the  days  before  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  No  other  major 
industry  tolerated  the  sloppy 
hiring  methods  that  have  loused 
up  newspaper  personnel.  Notion 
of  the  old-school  city  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  that  he  could  pick 
competent  beginners  with  his 
five-minute  “What  makes  you 
think  you  want  to  go  into  news¬ 
paper  work”  routine  has  co.st 
the  industry  a  lot  of  money  and 
prestige. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
newspaper  press  is  traceable 
directly  to  the  individual  in¬ 
eptitudes  of  marginal  and  sub¬ 
marginal  employes.  Lee  Hills, 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  told  an  ASNE 
audience  this  spring  that  a  high 
percentage  of  mediocrity  “is  now 
frozen  into  our  personnel  be- 
cau.se  of  inefficient  and  inef¬ 
fective  hiring  methods  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  of  hit-and-miss  proce¬ 
dures.” 

And  Warren  Wheeler,  person- 
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In  any  event,  the  smaller 
newspapers  will  continue  with¬ 
out  personnel  offices.  The  man 
on  the  desk,  periodically,  will  be 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
hiring  a  recruit  who  will  be  an 
important  person  in  his  or¬ 
ganization.  The  notion  that  his 
position  enables  him,  somehow, 
to  be  psychic  in  his  insights 
into  the  personal  qualities  of 
applicants  is  likely  to  result  in 
some  pretty  poor  hiring. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  newspaper  employer 
shouldn’t  interview  applicants 
carefully,  or  form  his  own 
judgments  about  applicant 
qualifications.  Nor  is  it  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  only  journalism  school 
graduates  should  be  hired. 

But  it  is  to  insist  that  the 
newspaper  employer  who 
doesn’t  take  advantage  of  jour¬ 
nalism  school  screening,  and  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  new 
graduate  possessed  by  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  the  journalism  school  or 
department  whence  he  comes, 
is  ignoring  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  approach. 


Comic  Ban  Bill 
Slated  for  Veto 


Sacramknto 


Counsel  Upholds 
Ban  of  Press 

Herkimer,  N.  t. 
The  Herkimer  Municipal  Cos. 


Governor  Goodwin  Knight  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision  to  pocket 
veto  a  proposal  to  control  comic 
books  as  he  wound  up  action  on 
newly-voted  California  legisla¬ 
tion. 


The  attorney  general  and  leg¬ 
islative  counsel  have  expressed 
grave  doubts  on  the  measure’s 
constitutionality,  the  Governor 
said  in  announcing  his  decision. 

The  recent  California  Editors’ 
Conference  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  a  gubernatorial  veto. 


mission,  which  handles  hoi. 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollsn 
of  taxpayers’  money  atinnsBy, 
will  continue  to  hold  its  bu^ 
ness  sessions  behind  clonj 
doors,  Charles  S.  Cantwd, 
managing  editor  of  the  Htrb. 
mer  Evening  Telegram,  was «. 
formed. 

This  was  the  reply  given  after 
more  than  a  month’s  delibers. 
tion  by  the  commission’s  legal 
counsel,  David  E.  Snyder,  to  i 
request  made  by  Mr.  CantweB 
that  reporters  be  permitted  to 
cover  the  meetings.  The  com¬ 
mission,  which  controls  fire, 
police,  electric,  water  and  sani¬ 
tary  sewers  departments,  bu 
barred  reporters  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Snyder  asserted  in  hii 
letter : 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
you  and  the  members  of  yoar 
staff,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex¬ 
press  statute,  there  is  no  legal 
requirement  that  a  municipal 
council,  board  or  commit 
should  hold  public  hearings,  or 
that  the  reporters  for  newspa¬ 
pers  have  the  right  to  att^ 
such  meetings,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  such  council,  board  or 
committee.” 


‘.\(1  Wet'k’  Dales  Set 
The  dates  for  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Week  have  been  set 
for  Feb.  19-2i),  lO-lG,  according 
to  the  co-sponsors  of  the  an¬ 
nual  event,  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  the 
-Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  and  the  U.  S. 


Newspapers  South 
Appoint  Cliarlet 

Newspapers  South,  In  •' 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  to  it' 
staff  of  E.  P.  “Pete”  Charlet 
Jr.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
New  Orleans  office. 

Mr.  Charlet  at  one  tim 
worked  on  the  Clarksvil‘ 
(Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle. 


Areh  Ward’s  Estate 
Plaeed  at  $115,(M)0 

CHICAfiO 

Arch  Ward,  late  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  left  as 
estate  estimated  at  $115,000.  He 
died  here  July  9  at  the  age  of 
58.  (E&P,  July  16,  page  12). 

The  will,  admitted  to  pro¬ 
bate  July  15,  provides  that  half 
of  the  estate  goes  to  his  widow, 
Helen  M.,  and  one  half  to  hii 
son,  Thomas  E.,  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  now  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  in  trust. 

Mrs.  Ward  will  receive  the  in¬ 
come  of  all  the  estate  for  life. 
She  has  the  right  to  dispose  of 
her  share  at  any  time.  Upon  her 
death,  the  son  will  receive  the 
income  from  the  estate. 
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Jean  Is  NEA 's  Booster 
For  Women  s  Pages 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Jean  Marie  Mooney  is  an 
Irish  lass  with  an  Italian  hair¬ 
cut,  a  Swedish-white  complexion 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  French 
woman  in  love. 

Jean  is  in  love  with  women’s 
news,  women’s  pages. 

At  last  sight  she  was  about 
to  carry  her  international  fla¬ 
vors  to  Europe  for  an  academic 
tryst  with  the  objects  of  ber 
affection. 

The  bouncy  little  gal  whose 
hands  keep  rhythm  with  every 
sentence  she  utters  is  director 
of  women’s  services  for  NEA, 
and  in  such  capacity  she  flew 
to  the  Continent  July  18  to  visit 
company  bureaus  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  major  cities. 

Her  hands  spread  out  from  A 
to  Z  and  her  blue,  blue  eyes 
smiled  from  County  Cork  as 
she  explained,  “The  idea  is  to 
study,  in  .seven  countries,  the 
way  they  handle  the  women’s 
angle  and  then  compare  it  with 
ours. 

“In  other  words.  I’m  going  to 
absorb,  observe — and  loaf.  I’ll 
be  back  late'  August.” 

Fine  Job 

It’s  difficult  to  believe  dy¬ 
namic  Jean  can  loaf.  It’s  easy 
to  believe  the  cause  for  better 
women’s  pages  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  upon  her  retuin.  She  al¬ 
ready  has  done  a  fine  job,  all 
sources  say,  in  transforming — 
quietly  and  gradually  and  tact¬ 


fully,  ever  so  tactfully — many 
newspapers’  ho-hum  society  lay¬ 
outs  into  gee-whiz  women’s 
pages. 

Indeed  she  has  fulfilled  her 
mission  so  competently  that  she 
lecently  received  one  of  the 
headliner  awards  of  Theta  Sig¬ 
ma  Phi,  national  fraternity  for 
women  journalists.  The  honor 
came  for  her  pioneering  efforts 
on  behalf  of  women’s  news  and 
women’s  pages. 

Jean  shifted  her  words  from 
one  hand  to  the  other  and  said: 

“I  joined  NEA  in  1947  as  di¬ 
rector  of  fashion  promotion.  My 
job  at  first  was  an  expei  imental 
venture  into  tbe  women’s  field. 
Management  believed  women’s 
pages  could  be  improved,  and 
-SO  did  I,  and  together  we’ve 
spent  these  years  exploring 
ways  to  aid  newspapers.” 

Getting  Recognition 

Exploring  over  and  knowledge 
gained,  Jean’s  job  now  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  acting  as  con¬ 
sultant,  as  boos^^er,  as  public 
relations  drumbeater,  as  ad¬ 
viser — in  fact  as  anything  that 
will  promote  better  w.p.,  w.n. 

In  a  year’s  time  she’ll  speak 
around  the  country  before  news¬ 
paper  groups  dozens  of  times 
and  visit  2-0-50  newspapers,  all 
for  one  purpose:  “to  further 
recognition  for  a  section  that 
was  once  considered  a  necessary 
evil  but  is  now  looked  upon  in 


'he  has  more  talents  than  a  talent  scout . . .  designs 
fashions  with  a  flair,  models  better  than  most  models, 
is  the  best  dressed  career  gal  in  any  office,  makes 
a  hit  with  the  top  brass  and  hired  helj)  alike . . . 


Winnie  Winkle 

by  Branner,  wears  a  new  dress  every  day,  paces  the  office  style 
parade,  has  a  vast  fan  following  with  the  water  cooler  set  and  the 
front  office!  Packing  adventure,  romance,  excitement,  and 
human  interest.  Winnie  wins  regular  readers  and  loyal  supporters 
of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  income  groups,  gives  circulation  a  lift! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicnffn  TriM^une^Xew  York  JYews 

Wmma*  Kulldintj.  Xfw  York 

mnCm  Trthunv  Toir4>r.  VMratm 


Jean  Marie  Mooney 


most  quarters  as  an  important, 
integral  part  of  newspapers.” 

Kight  now  s  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  expiain  that  Miss 
Jean  doesn’t  barge  into  a  news¬ 
paper  and  tell  the  editor  his 
women’s  page  stinks.  She  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  floor  only  by  re¬ 
quest  and  then  delicately  and 
modestly  works  with  the  staff 
of  the  paper  to  improve  the 
product. 

That  point  emphasized,  as 
you  requested,  Jean,  just  how 
do  you  go  about  the  assign¬ 
ment? 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  first  of 
all  study  the  market  and  the 
population  trends  of  the  city, 
'I'hen  I  study  the  newspaper  it¬ 
self  and  its  competition  to  learn 
how  it  has  met  the  problems  of 
its  market  and  the  town’s  po¬ 
pulation  trends. 

“Next  I  transplant  ideas  from 
other  newspapers  in  a  compa¬ 
rable  situation.  My  business  is 
ideas.  I  fit  them  in  where  I 
think  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Rather  I  present  the  ideas  for 
what  they’re  worth. 

“But  the  fundamental  thing 
is  to  change  the  page  or  pages 
from  strictly  a  society  spread, 
where  such  is  the  case,  to  a 
women’s  page  w’herein  society 
news  is  but  a  part  of  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

“In  effecting  any  change,  my 
contribution  is  to  help  as  diplo¬ 
matically  as  I  can,  drawing  on 
my  experience  and  knowledge. 
Please  stress  that  it’s  a  matter 
of  team  work.” 

O.K.,  Miss  Jean  the  modest, 
will  do.  Have  a  nice  trip  and 
see  you  soon. 

Cool  Under  Fire 

That  Mrs.  Martin  A.  White — 
she’s  a  cool  one  under  fire. 

The  proof  came  last  week 
when  a  section  of  her  200-year- 
old  home  in  Warren,  Conn.,  was 
damaged  by  a  $4,000  fire. 

The  81-year-old  lady,  who 
w)  ites  under  the  name  of  Adele 
Garrison  for  King  Features, 


was  knocking  off  an  instalment 
of  her  “Revelations  of  a  Wife” 
serial  when  the  fire  broke  out 

Assured  the  fire-department 
volunteers  were  on  the  wgy 
Mrs.  White  just  picked  up  her 
old  typewriter,  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  house  and  continued 
writing. 

Mrs.  White,  who  has  been 
doing  the  “Revelations”  for  40 
years,  is  the  widow  of  Martin 
White,  at  one  time  employed  by 
KF. 


Norfolk  Papers 
Add  8  to  Staff 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  number  of  additions  to  the 
staffs  of  tbe  Ledger-DkpaUk, 
Virginian-Pilot,  and  Ports-  | 
month  Star  have  been  an-  I 
nounced  including  the  appoint-  | 
ment  of  re.search  director.  r 
In  the  newly-created  research  ^ 
post  is  John  W.  Diederich,  re-  ^ 
cent  Harvard  Business  School  F 
graduate.  t 

Two  former  managing  editors  ■ 
who  are  with  the  Virginian-  . 
Pilot  are:  George  McClelland,  [ 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Her-  ji 
aid,  on  the  sports  staff,  and  f 
Neal  O’Steen,  Kinsport  (Tenn.)  ! 
Times,  on  the  city  staff. 

Diane  McComb,  formerly  of  | 
the  women’s  department  of  the  " 
Richmond  (Va.)  Tbnes-Dxs-  . 
patch,  joined  the  Portsmouth  ^ 
staff  of  the  Star-Ledger  as  wo-  , 
men’s  editor.  I 

Additions  to  the  advertising  I 
department  are  Paul  E.  Staton,  1 
James  L.  Dillon,  Charles  H.  \ 
Murphy,  and  John  E.  Tye.  ^ 
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L.  B.  Hill,  63,  Dies,  | 
Columbus  Ad  Director  I 

Lewis  B.  Hill,  advertising  I 
director  of  the  Columbus  Dis-  ^ 
patch,  died  unexpectedly  July  | 
19  a  few  moments  after  leaving  ?! 
the  doctor’s  office.  He  was  frJ 
years  old. 

A  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  locally-edited  rotogravure 
magazine  sections  in  the  U.  S.,  j 
Mr.  Hill  became  ad  director  of  : 
the  Dispatch  following  the 
death  of  Harvey  Young,  late  in  ' 
1947.  I 

Mr.  Hill  came  to  the  dispatch 
in  April,  1924,  as  national  ad  I 
manager  leaving  a  position  I 
with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dono-  \ 
crat.  I 

Active  in  the  development  of  j 
magazine  rotogravure  sections  ^ 
for  newspapers,  Mr.  Hill  took 
much  personal  pride  in  the  j 
Dispatch’s  own  locally  edit^  | 
magazine,  the  first  in  Ohio,  | 
first  published  on  Oct.  7,  1945. 1 
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Firings 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

JJiief  is  not  well  founded,  we 
ire  certain  we  would  find  no 
mutually  agreeable  provision  on 
the  broader  issues  you  raised. 

“In  your  reference  to  the 
Polumbaum  case  you  fail  to  in¬ 
clude  an  important  statement 
made  by  the  arbitrator,  who 
made  the  following  remarks : 

‘“I  therefore  conclude  that 
United  Press  had  just  and  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  to  dismiss  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Polumbaum  immediately 
upon  the  latter’s  having  testi¬ 
fied  in  the  manner  he  did  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  on  April  21, 
1953.’ 

“In  addition,  he  pai’aphrased 
the  famous  dictum  of  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Holme.s  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
.\uliflfe  vs.  New  Bedford  in 
stating.  ‘*  *  *  the  employe  may 
have  a  Con.stitutional  right  to 
stand  up  for  his  Constitutional 
prinleges  but  he  has  no  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  be  a  news¬ 
man  for  a  wire  servnee.’ 

“We  believe  this  quotation 
is  applicable  in  the  Gordon 
case. 

“We  are  jealously  proud  of 
our  long-.standing  anti-Com- 
munist  policy.  'There  should  be 
no  question  in  anyone’s  mind 
about  our  position.  We  don’t 
want  any  Communists,  former 
Communists,  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizers,  or  persons  who  hide 
behind  the  Fifth  Amendment 
on  this  issue,  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“Best  Interest”  of  News 

“The  News  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  resist  Coni- 
muni.st  infiltration,  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  any  possibilities  of  a 
Communist  taint. 

“In  the  Gordon  case  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  action  taken  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  News. 
This  action  was  based  on  a 
specific  set  of  circumstances. 

“We  are  quite  willing  to 
stand  on  our  record  as  sup¬ 
porters  of  and  defenders  of 
civil  liberties  and  the  rights 
Ruaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

“As  in  the  past,  our  views 
on  these  issues  will  be  found 
in  our  editorial  column,  when 
've  consider  it  appropriate  and 
timely  to  comment.” 

The  union  on  July  15  sent 
almost  duplicate  letters  to  both 
the  editors  of  the  Times  and 
News.  Only  the  second  para- 
Rraphs  were  slightly  different. 
The  union  several  days  later 
followed  up  its  stand  by  send¬ 
ing  additional  letters  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  newspapers. 

Text  of  the  letter  to  the 


Times,  signed  by  Patrick  Mur¬ 
phy  Malin,  union  executive  di¬ 
rector,  and  Osmond  K.  Fraen- 
kel,  union  counsel,  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  have  read  the  Times 
account  of  the  July  13  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  con¬ 
cerning  Melvin  Barnet  and 
your  letter  informing  Barnet 
of  his  dismissal  from  the  Times 
because  of  his  refusal  to  an¬ 
swer  the  committee’s  questions 
regarding  alleged  association 
with  the  Communist  Party. 

“We  note  that  your  letter, 
apart  from  Barnet’s  refusal  to 
answer  the  committee’s  ques¬ 
tion,  refers  to  ‘the  course  of 
conduct  which  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  since  your  name  was  first 
mentioned  in  this  connection 
.  .  .  ’.  We  realize  that  there  may 
be  reasons  wholly  separate 
from  Barnet’s  invoking  the 
Fifth  Amendment  which  led  to 
your  action,  and  we  offer  no 
comment  on  this  aspect  of  the 
incident. 

Cite  Polumbaum  Case 

“However,  as  a  civil  liberties 
organization,  which,  like  the 
Times,  strives  to  preserve  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  the  Fifth 
•Amendment  point,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  newspaper  men. 
The  Union’s  views  on  this 
question  were  established  in  the 
case  of  Theodore  S.  Polum¬ 
baum,  a  United  Press  employe 
dismissed  following  his  refusal 
to  answer  questions  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  1953.  The  Polum¬ 
baum  case  involves  many  more 
factors  than  only  invoking  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  but  because 
they  are  all  related  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  certain  constitutional 
freedoms  and  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  reporter  to  exercise 
his  privileges  of  citizenship,  we 
believe  they  are  pertinent  to 
the  Barnet  case. 

“In  brief,  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  believes  that  invoking 


the  Fifth  Amendment,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  is  not  in  and 
of  itself  grounds  for  summary 
dismissal.  An  individual  may 
have  sound  reasons  for  invok¬ 
ing  this  right  and  its  use  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  proof  of 
commission  of  any  crime.  The 
invocation  may  serve  as  the 
basis  for  further  inquiry  into 
the  employe’s  record  and  work 
performance,  but,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  not  conclusive  proof 
of  wrongdoing. 

Judged  on  Performance 

“As  we  stated  to  the  UP  in 
the  Polumbaum  case,  ‘We  un¬ 
derstand  the  desire  of  the  UP 
not  to  be  involved  in  a  situation 
which  might  prove  embarrass¬ 
ing  with  the  public,  but  we 
suggest  that  a  leading  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  free  pres.s,  whose 
freedom  is  rooted  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  should  uphold  the  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  that  a  man 
should  be  penalized  only  on  the 
basis  of  proven  misconduct,  not 
fear  or  suspicion  of  such  mis¬ 
conduct  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
his  political  opinions,  if  Polum- 
baum’s  record  showed  that  he 
had  not  distorted  the  news,  the 
UP  should  have  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  record  showed 
no  distortion  and  that  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  constitutional 
principle  and  the  American 
tradition  of  fair  treatment, 
Polumbaum  would  be  judged  on 
his  performance  on  the  job,  not 
mere  suspicion.  In  fact  ...  a 
careful  check  was  made  of  Pol- 
umbaum’s  work  file  when  this 
incident  arose  and  nothing  was 
discovered  that  would  show  per¬ 
version  or  bias  in  Polumbaum’s 
news  reports’. 

“There  is  an  additional  reason 
for  not  acting  summarily,  name¬ 
ly  our  nation’s  historical  abhor¬ 
rence  of  people  who  ‘inform’  on 
their  associates.  While  a  wit¬ 
ness  may  decide  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  people  whom  he 
knew  in  the  past  in  terms  of 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


CHILDREN 

CAMERAS 


Docs  yoar  paper  carry  the  best  child  gaid- 
ance  column?  See  “What’s  Best  for  Your 
Child”  by  Dr.  David  Goodman,  author, 
educator,  lecturer.  Three-a-week. 

Do  you  publish  the  most  widely  circulated 
camera  column  in  America?  Use  “Let’s 
Take  Pictures”  by  Norris  Harkness, 
FPSA,  author,  commentator,  photographer. 
Weekly. 


STAMPS 
RETIREMENT 
GAL  FRIDAY 


Docs  your  paper  boast  the  leader?  “The 
World  in  Stamps”  by  Smithsonian’s  phila¬ 
telic  curator  Franklin  R.  Bruns  has  the 
“tops”  rating  in  America.  Weekly. 

Do  yon  help  your  readers  in  planning  for 
those  happy  days  ahead?  Print  “Your 
Best  Years”  by  America’s  gerontology 
professor,  Robert  Peterson.  Weekly. 

Do  you  tell  the  girl  in  an  office  about 
today,  tonight  and  tomorrow?  “Sec's  Ap¬ 
peal”  does.  By  Elaine  Freeman.  Weekly. 


THE  HARDALE  SYNDICATE 

30  East  60th  Street  Plaza  3-3331  New  York  22 
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Spadea’s 

distinctive  art  presentation 
of  the  Paris,  Rome,  Florence, 
London  fashion  showings, 
are  being  used  by  the  follow' 
ing  newspapers: 

^Indianapolis  Star 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
*Houston  Post 
•Denver  Post 
•Birmingham  News 
•Boston  Globe 
Richmond  News-Leader 
•Tulsa  World 
•San  Diego  Tribune 
•Allentown  Call-Chronicle 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette 

Topeka  Capital 
•Wichita  Eagle 
•Roanoke  Times 
•San  Jose  Mercury 

•Santa  Monica  Evening  Out- 
Look 

•Binghamton  Press 
Hartford  Courant 

Riverside  Enterprise  & 

Press 

•Wilmington  News-Journal 
Chattanooga  Times 
Trenton  Times 
•South  Bend  Tribune 
Newark  News 
•Winston-Salem  Journal 
Muncie  Star 
•Montgomery  Journal 
•Worcester  Gazette 
•Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Shreveport  Journal 

*Using  two  colors. 

Italian  report  released  August  28 
French  ”  ”  September  11 

London  ’’  ”  October  2 

Orders  liy  phone,  wire  or  mall  honored. 

Jim  Spadea 

120  W.  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-8426 
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Paper  Upheld 
In  Dismissals 
For  Economy 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  making  of  decisions  af¬ 
fecting  personnel  is  manage¬ 
ment’s  function  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Guild  officials  is  not 
obligatory,  an  arbitrator  has 
ruled  in  a  case  involving  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  Toledo 
unit  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Arbitration  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild 
when  the  Blade  ordered  dis¬ 
charge  of  four  sports  writers 
as  an  economy  measure  linked 
with  the  merger  of  its  sports 
department  and  that  of  the 
Toledo  Times,  which  is  under 
the  same  ownership. 

The  Guild  charged  violation 
of  contract  based  on  this  para¬ 
graph  in  its  contract:  “If  re¬ 
duction  in  the  force  for  reasons 
of  economy  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  the  company  will  discuss 
such  reduction  with  the  Guild 
before  it  is  made  to  the  end 
that  unnecessary  hardships  may 
be  avoided.” 

Contention 

The  Guild  contended  this 
clause  gave  it  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussions  preceding 
the  company’s  decision  to  merge 
the  two  sports  departments  and 
cut  the  size  of  the  combined 
staff.  The  company  maintained 
that  discussion  with  the  Guild 
could  only  be  on  the  matter  of 
avoiding  hardships  that  might 
be  possible  after  its  decision  was 
made. 

The  company’s  position  was 
upheld  by  the  arbitrator,  David 
A.  Wolf,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
who  said  the  language  of  the 
contract  shows  the  purpose  of 
any  discussions  would  be  avoid¬ 
ance  of  any  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ship. 

He  also  said  in  his  opinion 
that  the  section  of  the  contract 
alleged  to  have  been  violated  by 
the  company  “seems  to  show 
that  such  discussion  as  called 
for  by  the  section  would  not 
have  to  do  with  the  company’s 
conclusion  that  reasons  of  econ¬ 
omy  made  action  necessary,  but 
rather  with  the  taking  of  action 
in  such  way  as  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  hardships. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
appear  that  for  the  discussion 
provision  of  the  section  to  have 
full  force  and  effect,  within  the 
area  of  its  coverage,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  its  use  would  have  to 


be  made  available,  following 
company  communication  to  the 
Guild  of  its  determination,  be¬ 
fore  notifications  of  termina¬ 
tions  were  directed  to  employes. 

“Otherwise,  the  possibility  of 
the  creation  of  unnecessary 
hardships,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  had  prior  discus¬ 
sion  occurred,  would  be  present. 
It  is  the  avoidance  of  unneces¬ 
sary  hardships  at  which  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  directed.” 


Firings 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


his  legal  position  as  a  witness, 
his  personal  moral  code  and 
conscience  may  prevent  this. 
In  our  opinion,  questions  about 
other  people’s  views  and  asso¬ 
ciations  are  improper  because 
they  weaken  that  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  of  political  expression 
which  is  the  core  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

“We  understand  that  the 
Times,  as  a  private  newspaper 
enterprise,  is  under  no  legal 
compulsion  to  act  in  accordance 
with  such  constitutional  stand¬ 
ards.  But  public  respect 
for  and  observance  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  are  impaired 
when  penalties  are  meted 
out  because  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  rights.  And  at 
this  time  in  our  history  when 
these  freedoms  are  under  at¬ 
tack,  it  is  vital  that  they  be 
strengthened.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  urge  the  Times  to  re¬ 
consider  its  decision  in  the 
Barnet  case.” 

The  Guild  announced  to  both 
newspapers  last  week  it  would 
demand  reinstatement  of  Barnet 
and  Gordon  and  defend  their 
right  to  retain  their  jobs  al¬ 
though  at  E&P’s  press  time 
Thur.sday  no  formal  action  had 
been  taken. 

“The  Guild’s  action  was  in 
line  with  the  policy  adopted  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
convention  in  Albany  the  pre¬ 
vious  week — in  effect,  not  to  de¬ 
fend  admitted  or  convicted 
present  (within  six  months  be¬ 
fore  firing)  communists  only,” 
explained  Frontpage,  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York. 

Through  Channels 

Normal  procedure  for  the 
Guild  to  follow  would  be  for  tbe 
complaint  to  be  filed  with  the 
shop  committee  in  each  plant 
and  then  it  would  go  to  the 
grievance  committee. 

M.  Michael  Potoker,  secre- 
tai’y-treasurer  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York,  said 
nothing  in  Guild  contracts  per¬ 


mits  firing  for  exercise  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right. 

“The  record  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York  and  the 
entire  American  Newspaper 
Guild  on  Communism  is  clear 
and  well  known,”  he  said.  “Com¬ 
munist  leadership  was  voted  out 
of  the  Guild  years  ago,  by  dem¬ 
ocratic  action  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  the  Guild  leadership 
ever  since  has  been  unequivoc¬ 
ally  anti-Communist.” 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  New  York 
Daily  News  executive  editor, 
notified  Mr.  Gordon  of  his  dis¬ 
missal  in  the  following  letter: 

“Your  conduct  as  a  witness 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  July  13,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  disclosures 
and  circumstances  regarding  al¬ 
leged  Communist  activities  has 
destroyed  your  usefulness  to 
The  News.  Therefore,  your 
.services  as  an  employe  of  The 
News  are  being  terminated 
immediately. 

Paid  Off 

“You  left  the  office  July  5  for 
a  vacation.  Upon  your  return  to 
New  York,  final  payments  which 
may  be  due  you  for  your  serv¬ 
ices,  or  under  the  terms  of  the 
current  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  will  be 
made.  If  you  so  request,  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  mailed  to  your 
home  addre.ss.” 

The  Senate  subcommittee, 
after  two  busy  weeks  devoted 
to  testimony  on  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  into  newspapers, 
scheduled  no  hearings  this 
week.  It  was  indicated  that  the 
current  phase  of  the  study 
which  found  CP  and  the  ANG 
mentioned  in  numerous  joint 
or  related  associations  has  been 
concluded.  But  there  was  a 
word  of  caution  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  this  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  newspaper  study  has 
been  completed. 

William  Burgess,  a  member 
of  the  information  bureau  staff 
and  head  of  the  Guild  unit  at 
the  New  York  News,  told  E  &  P 
Thursday  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  matter  since  Mr. 
Potoker  issued  his  statement 
last  week. 

“The  matter  is  now  before 
our  shop  adjustment  committee 
and  if  it  does  not  reach  an 
agreement  with  management, 
it  will  go  to  the  grievance  com¬ 
mittee,”  explained  Mr.  Burg¬ 
ess.  “If  an  adjustment  is  not 
reached  by  the  grievance  com¬ 
mittee,  normal  procedure 
would  be  for  the  decision  to  be 
left  up  to  an  impartial  arbiter.” 

George  McNickle  of  the 
sports  department  of  the  New 
York  Times,  head  of  the  Guild 


ANG  Asks  Probe 
Of  Eagle  Death 

Washingtos 
The  request  of  American 
Newspaper  Guild  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
be  investigated,  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  anti-trust  divi¬ 
sion  for  study.  The  Guild  at 
its  New  York  convention, 
passed  a  resolution,  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell. 


unit  there,  could  not  be  reached. 
However,  the  same  procedure 
is  in  operation  there.  Guild 
officials  explained. 

ANG  Seeks  Hearing 

Meanwhile,  Ralph  B.  Novak, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
CIO,  asked  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  July  21 
for  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  union’s  anti-Communist 
record  to  the  public  through  an 
appearance  before  the  Senate 
group  or  submission  of  a  state¬ 
ment  to  it. 

Novak,  in  a  telegram  to  Sen¬ 
ator  James  0.  Eastland,  chair¬ 
man,  said:  ■ 

“Testimony  submitted  to  your 
committee  seems  to  have  left 
the  totally  fal.<e  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  and 
those  employed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  that  the  policies 
of  the  American  Newspaper  i 
Guild  today  are  still  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Communist  Party 
members  and  fellow  travelers. 
Attempts  being  made  by  the 
press  to  tie  today’s  policies  to 
those  prior  to  1941  are  mali¬ 
cious  and  do  great  damage. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  in  1941  eliminated  all 
vestiges  of  Communist  influence  | 
from  its  national  administra-  ; 
tion.  And  the  New’  York  local 
did  the  same  shortly  thereafter. 

“In  order  to  clear  the  record 
and  in  the  interest  of  truth,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  I  respectfully  re- 
(|uest  that  its  record  on  the 
Communist  question  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  through 
the  submission  of  a  statement 
or  through  direct  testimony  to 
your  committee.  The  method 
of  presentation  I  leave  to  you 
and  your  committee. 

“However,  I  believe  we  mu.«t 
and  should  be  heard.  Your 
prompt  consideration  of  this 
request  would  be  appreciated 
not  only  by  me  but  all  news¬ 
papermen  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 
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Pension  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Many  companies  have  resolv¬ 
ed  this  with  dismissal  pay, 
which  may  be  as  high  as  50 
weeks’  salary.  Dismissal  pay, 
with  variations  on  maximums, 
is  the  usual  form  in  Guild  con¬ 
tracts  where  there  is  no  pension 
plan. 

On  a  non-guild  paper  with¬ 
out  a  plan,  retirement  pay  may 
be  quixotic.  The  company,  with 
a  limited  amount  of  funds,  is 
forced  to  make  judgments  on 
who  is  worthy  of  a  retirement 
income,  and  how  much,  and  for 
how  long.  A  year  of  several  re¬ 
tirements  may  coincide  with  a 
year  of  small  income. 

Thus  “the  systematic  funding 
of  a  liability”  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  to  tho.se  publishers  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  welfare  of  their  work- 


in  the  early  years  of  the  plan, 
has  been  solved  in  almost  as 
many  ways  as  there  are  plans 
in  existence. 

The  cost  of  past  service  bene¬ 
fits  is  possibly  the  biggest 
single  hurdle  for  companies  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  plan. 


They  pay  2  per  cent  of  earn- 

ings  above  $3,600  annually.  An-  PenSlOn  Fund 
nual  benefits  equal  at  least  20 

per  cent  of  annual  earnings  at  In  Quild  Poct 
the  age  of  60  in  excess  of  $3,- 

600.  Thus  the  person  earning  Clev 

$6,000  a  year  at  60  would  re- 


Cleveland 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild 


ceive  $480  a  year  under  this  and  Forest  City  Pi^lishing  Co., 
part  alone.  The  life  insurance  ‘I 


The  Gannett  Plan 


When  the  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  a  plan  in  1950, 
covering  3,000  employes  on  21 
papers  and  six  radio  stations, 
the  company  made  a  payment  of 
$5,500,000  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  past  service  benefits. 

The  Gannett  plan  is  a  good 
example  of  the  insured,  con¬ 
tributory  type  of  retirement 
program.  Worked  out  with  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  it  covers 
employes  with  at  least  five 
years  of  sei-vice — and  the  first 
five  years  do  not  count  in  the 
accumulation  of  benefits. 


provides  the  beneficiary  with  fnd  the  AW,  have  signed  new 
$1,000  for  each  $600  that  the  two-year  contracts  covering 


employe’s  salary  exceeded  $3,-  employes  and 

600  at  the  age  of  60.  telephone  operators. 

y.  ..  .  ,  lerms  of  the  agreements  pro- 

It  was  estimated  that  the  ^  32  -0 

average  long-time  employe  estimated  300  employes 


It  was  suggested  to  E&P  by 
one  executive  that  a  company 
might  save  money  through  a 
pension  plan.  In  retirements 
without  a  formal  plan,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  might  go  overboard  on 
personalities  and  offer  more 
than  he  should. 


Another  economy  angle  is 
that  older  and  less  productive 
employes  tend  to  retire  if  there 
is  a  plan,  rather  than  sticking 
to  jobs  that  might  better  be 
done  by  younger  people,  because 
they  are  financially  unable  to 
quit. 

Variations  on  retirement 
funds  are  infinite.  The  money 
for  them  may  be  funded  in  a 
trust,  paid  to  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  or  the  plan  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  non-funded.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  employe  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  employe  vesting 
rights.  Retirement  may  be 
voluntary  or  forced.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  past  service  benefits, 
which  involves  providing  funds 
for  employes  eligible  to  retire 


It  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

1)  Past  Service  Benefits  — 
financed  by  the  company  alone. 
Benefits  under  this  part  amount 
to  .75  per  cent  of  basic  annual 
compensation  (i.  e.,  without 
overtime)  per  year  served.  An 
employe  with  earnings  averag¬ 
ing  $5,000  a  year  for  25  years 
w’ould  have  received  $750  a 
year  if  he  had  retired  just  after 
the  plan  went  into  effect,  with¬ 
out  ever  contributing  anything. 

2)  Future  Service  Annuity — 
costs  the  employe  two  per  cent 
of  his  basic  earnings,  and  the 
company  adds  about  twice  that 
amount.  Under  this  part,  the 
employe  can  retire  on  one  per¬ 
cent  annually  of  the  total  he 
has  earned  since  joining  the 
plan. 

.j)  Supplemental  Annuity  — 
further  pension  benefits  and 
life  insurance,  both  of  which 
are  graduated  according  to 
earnings.  Only  employes  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  $3,600  a  year  in 
basic  compensation  are  eligible. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 


office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jamei  W.  Blaekbarn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stnbblcfleld 


Clifford  Maraball 
Waihintton  Bide. 
Sterline  S-4341-2 


Phil  Jackaon 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-C 


111  Sntter  St. 
Ezbrook  2-5(71-2 
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participating  in  all  three  parts  newspapers  and  pay- 


of  the  plan  would  on  retire 


ment  of  $.3  weekly  for  each  em- 


ment  be  getting  about  half  his  pj^ye  into  a  pension  fund  by 
former  pay,  including  social  employers,  starting  Jan.  1, 


security.  During  his  employ-  1956  ^he  wage  increase  is  i-e 
ment  he  would  have  contributed  troactive  to  Oct.  31. 


about  three  per  cent  of  his 
basic  compensation. 


An  additional  benefit  is  $2,000 
employer-paid  life  insurance  for 


If  he  leaves  before  retirement,  employes  with  25  years’  service, 


the  employe  is  refunded  his  con 
tributions,  plus  interest. 


Insured  Program 


An  agreement,  similar  in 
terms,  had  been  signed  previ¬ 
ously  by  the  Cleveland  Press 


A  variation  on  the  insured  employes, 

program  is  that  of  the  Spokane 

(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review,  ^'caching  age  65,  and  whose 


Employes  are  eligible  after  regular  salary  exceeds  $3,000 


three  vears  of  service'.  Deduc-  The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 


tions  from  earnings  are:  3  per-  started  a  wholly  un- 


cent  on  the  first  $35,  3.75  per¬ 
cent  on  the  next  $22.50,  4.5  per¬ 
cent  on  regular  earnings  in 
excess  of  $57.50. 

The  employe  who  quits  be¬ 
fore  retirement  has  the  option 
of  having  his  contributions  re¬ 
funded  with  two  per  cent  in- 


funded  plan,  but  this  year 
elected  to  partially  fund  its 
plan  on  a  self-insured  basis 
through  a  local  bank. 

Both  Types 

A  paper  that  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  both  types  of 
plans  is  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 


tere.rt,  or  having  the  money  Tribune.  Publisher  and  Editor 
applied  on  a  paid-up  annuity  Franklin  1).  Schurz  told  E&P: 


when  he  reaches  age  65,  pur-  “In  1949  we  completely  re¬ 


chased  with  the  company’s  con-  vised  our  pension  plan  by  going 
tributions  as  well  as  his  own.  from  a  combination  insurance- 


This  choice  is  available  only  pension  plan  with  relatively 


after  five  years’  service. 


small  benefits  with  a  private  in- 


These  are  but  two  examples  surance  company  to  a  self-ad- 
of  insured  plans.  Latest  ANPA  ministered  funded  trust  plan  of 


survey  material  shows  that 
more  plans  in  the  industry  are 
insured  than  are  funded. 


favor  insured  because: 


our  own. 

“We  feel  that  a  self-adminis¬ 
tered  funded  trust  plan  is  best 


plans  say  they  are  more  secure 
and  entail  less  responsibility. 


“a.  It  can  be  self-administered 
“b.  It  is  more  flexible  than  an 


Those  preferring  trusted  plans  insured  plan. 


say  they  are  more  flexible  and  “c.  There  is  no  loss  when  an 


more  likely  to  show  greater  re-  employe  leaves. 


turns  for  the  money  invested.  “d.  It  costs  less  for  the  same 


There  are  also  a  few  formal  coverage. 


but  unfunded  plans,  favored  by  “e.  The  money  the  fund  earns 


those  companies  that  prefer  not  is  not  taxable. 


to  tie  up  risk  capital. 


“f.  The  company  contribu- 


Both  funded  and  unfunded  tions  can  be  varied  to  permit 
plans  are  used  by  the  New  Forfc  large  payments  in  good  times; 


Daily  News  for  its  retirement  small  ones  or  none  if  business 
program.  The  unfunded  part  is  poor.” 


of  the  program  covers  pension  How  a  fund  can  be  used  to 


payments  on  the  first  $3,000-a-  build  money  for  pensions  is 
year  of  salary.  The  funded  part,  demonstrated  by  the  Springfield 


carried  by  the  Equitable  Life  (Mass.)  Union,  News  and  Sun- 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  day  Republican. 


States,  is  a  supplemental  pro-  In  1933  the  Republican  Pub- 


gram  for  News  employes  who  fishing  Company  contributed 
are  at  least  45  years  old,  will  $20,000  to  establish  the  Repub- 


complete  10  years  of  service  be-  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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lyTT  13X3  TY7  *  because  there  was  no  business  —  1.  Employes  who  are  65  yeuj 

iMJLjXLlJ  W  to  kill.  He  said  that  testimony  Ppnoioil  Plfltl  years  of  «*. 

_  ^  revealed  that  only  9,000  copies  ,  ,  c(t\  tinuous  service  are  eligible  to 

N'\^  r^T»Qr^Vlir»^CJ  from  two  issues  were  sold  bring-  {Continued  from  page  hi)  retire  with  payments  of  ;i  , 

•  A  .vJlClIJllH^  O  ing  the  Graphic  $760.  - - T!  ^  ",  week  for  each  full  year  of  jerv. 

T  T  .  ^  .  “The  man  (Mr.  Moriarty)  is  Employes  up  to  a  maximum  of  J25i 

I  I  n  ion  I  TT*irm  of  business,”  Mr.  Duker  Benefit  Fund.  That  s^e  year 

r  ^  -said,  “and  in  view  of  the  tes-  the  Union  Publishing  Company  ^  Employes  who  aie  at  W 

The  National  Labor  Relations  'if  Se'"  sfrl^gfieW 

Board,  following  a  two-day  the  Ward  has  notMng^to^rule  Benefit  Fund.  come  permanently  disabled  afttr 

hearing,  this  week  was  consider-  Thp  hp  dU-  Out  of  these  contributions  !»  or  more  years  of  continuous 


»caw..s,  Out  ot  these  contributions  ^  '  — "  - 

mg  the  New  York  Sunday  n-j^ed  ”  grew  an  empire.  By  1954,  the  service  are  eligible  for  benefits 

Graphic’s  charge  that  the  News-  Moriarty  two  funds  listed  as  holdings  computed  the  same  way  as  nn. 

paper  Mail  and  Deliverers’  .  ..j.  .  business  and  “if  the  stock  interests  ranging  from  51  .. 


un  on  appiiea  a  seconaary  boy-  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  in  nine 

cott  to  the  suspended  weekly’s  business,  he  will  re-  companies,  including  an  86  per-  i:  ‘  Uo  Wi""® 

commercial  printing  firm.  ^  «  cent  interest  in  Longchamps  ?*»• 


The  union  set  up  a  picket  •  restaurants.  o.c  cupon 

line  around  Pentagon  Printing  "®t  incomes  of  each  of  ®  ot  a  week. 

Co.,  Inc.,  last  May  when  the  x^3,lJ0r  Firm  S  the  funds  in  each  of  the  two  .Minimum  Income 

Graphic  refused  to  hire  union  ^  previous  years  were  reported  a  minimum  retirement  b- 

deliverers  and  insisted  that  the  GaillS  KepOrted  in  1954  to  be  in  excess  of  $100,-  come  of  $100  a  month  in  addi- 

lob  be  done  by  the  Metropolitan  000  At  that  time  50  retired  em-  tion  to  social  securitv  was  i«. 

lews  Co.,  members  of  the  San  Francisco  were  receiving  incomes  ^ 

T  •  pioyes  were  receiving  incomes,  sured  the  340  employes  of  tb 

Plans  to  expand  production  And  the  funds  had  paid  out  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Berm 

Despite  temporary  injunc-  by  50%  in  the  next  decade  3500,000  to  pensioners  over  the  Evening  Record  under  a  ulir 


job  be  done  by  the  Metropolitan 
News  Co.,  members  of  the 
Union. 


^  manently  disabled  are  eligibk  | 
of  each  of  ®  Pension  of  $15  a  week, 
of  the  two  .Minimum  Income 

e  reported  \  minimum  retirement  b- 
ss  of  $100,-  come  of  $100  a  month  in  ad(£- 


tions  against  union  picketing  were  announced  by  J.  D.  Zeller-  pggt  flyg  years.  started  early  this  year  Thu 

the  tabloid  suspended  operations  bach,  president,  in  Crown  Zel-  Non-Contributory  plan  is  technically  n^n^. 

until  the  NLRB’s  decision  is  lerbach  Corporation  s  annual  '  tributory  to  take  advantage  of 

„  Newsprint  comprised  :14-/.  ot  that  „t  the  Loa, •.mite  (Ky  ) 


At  the  hearing  Publisher  Roy  production  with  380,003  tons  Times  and  Courier-Journal.  As 
Moriarty  testified  that  on  sev-  against  fiscal  1954’s  360  432  employes  make  no  contributions,  ueaily  half  the  piofits  of  the 
eral  occasions  Union  President  and  285  201  tons  in  1953.  fhey  are  given  no  pre-retire-  paper,  it  is  almost  a  50-50  dei]. 


tons  and  285,201  tons  in  1953. 


Joseph  Simons  demanded  25  Production  at  Duncan  Bay,  >uent  vesting  rights. 


To  participate,  employes  must 


union  employes  be  hired  by  the  ^  c.,  begun  in  1953,  is  now  at 


Graphic  “for  better  circulation  ^bg  rate  of  100,000  tons  an-  are  oa.sea  on  certincates  from  e—x*  S4s=  lerooi,  uv,  jwis 

and  at  subsequent  meetings  and  nually.  A  second  paper  ma-  actuaries  concerning  the  ad-  practice,  the  pensiw 

talks  the  figure  dropped  to  ,.bine  now  being  installed  there,  equacy  of  the  fund  and  its  ad-  amounts  to  one  per  cent  of  base 
seven  or  eight.  “The  hiring  of  ^j^b  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons  ministrative  costs.  A  committee  Pay  for  each  year  of  seivice. 
two  or  three  tieup  men  was  the  kraft  and  newsprint  an-  directs  the  trustee  as  to  how  the  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
major  issue,”  Mr.  .Moriarty  said,  nually  will  be  ready  in  1957.  money  should  be  invested.  pension  plans  now  in  operation 


Contributions  by  the  company  have  five  years  of  continuous 
are  ba.sed  on  certificates  from  service  and  be  at  least  30  yean 


major  issue,”  Mr.  .Moriarty  said. 
Ralph  Winker,  NLRB  trial 


directs  the  trustee  as  to  how  the  These  are  just  a  few  of  ^ 
money  should  be  invested.  pension  plans  now  in  operation 

Normal  retirement  is  at  65.  fhe  newspaper  industry. 


ivitipii  vyinKcr,  trial  Annual  net  of  $32  657  000  iNormai  renremeni  is  at  00. 

examiner,  asked  one  witness,  compares  with  $26  828  000'  a  employe  may  continue  There  is  not  necessarily  a  good 

Harry  Waltzer,  night  business  217%  This  resulted  working  until  70,  at  which  time  way  or  a  bad  way  to  lay  outi 


apnt  for  the  union;  “Suppose  primarily  from  a  change  in  i-etirement  is  compulsory  ex-  plan— for  every  company  has » 


the  Graphic  didn’t  hire  six  or  method  of  accruing  Canadian  ^ept  with  the  consent  of  the  different  set  of  variables 


seven  employes  that  the  union 

"  prior  vear  accruals,  elimination  An  employe  becomes  eligible  muKe  manges  ...  u.e.i  p..u. 
would  do  the  work.  excess  profits  tax  and  fo  join  the  plan  after  five  years  The  New  York  Daily  News 

Mr.  Waltzer  replied:  “People  “to  a  lesser  extent,  from  in-  of  service,  provided  he  is  at  made  several  changes  increasing 
naturally  working  for  Metro-  creased  production  and  sales.”  least  30  years  old.  His  service  benefits  because  of  inflation. 


depreciation,  adjustment  of  company.  Many  companies  have  had  to 

prior  vear  accruals,  elimination  An  employe  becomes  eligible  make  changes  in  their  plans 


politan — if  they  can  get  away  , 

with  it.  There  are  rules,  laws, 

regulations,  and  contracts.  NLRB  Refuses  To 
Everyone  doesn’t  have  license  Is^ue  Complaint 
to  put  their  hands  in  a  drawer  Trfntc 

and  take  something  out.” 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


must  have  started  not  later  than  The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-D^ 
age  55.  patch  changed  its  plan  to  raise 

Payments  are  figured  on  aver-  minimums  and  to  remove  in¬ 
age  annual  straight-time  earn-  tegration  w-ith  social  security 
ings  up  to  $5,000.  They  are  benefits.  The  Louisville  Times 
graduated  according  to  years  of  and  Courier-Journal  revised  its 


Jack  Davis,  NLRB  general  p,  service.  A  higher  percentage  of  plan  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 

counsel,  during  oral  argument  1  payment  is  made  on  the  first  distribution  between  maximum 

declared  that  the  union’s  picket-  $3,000  of  average  annual  earn-  and  minimum  pensions, 

ing  was  an  inducement  on  the  aeainst  the  Trentonian  remaining  $2,-  And  have  the  plans  bee"  sue- 

employes  of  Pentagon  Printing  the  ^Newspaper  and  Mad  pension  is  com-  cessful  in  their  purposes?  Of » 

to  cease  work  with  the  object  of  deliverers’  Union  of  New  York  include  social  security  dozen  papers  replying  to  mi 


having  the  Graphic  cease,  doing  vicinity.  As  a  result,  the  ^e^f^s 


dozen  papers  replying  to  an 
EoiP  questionnaire,  all  report- 


business  with  the  Metropolitan  refused  to  i.« 


News  Co. 

But  Samuel  Duker,  union  at- 


i.ssue  a  com- 


The  company’s  plan  shows  ed  success  ranging  from  “rea- 


plaint  against  the  newspaper. 
The  union  also  lost  out  in  a 


that  minimum  annual  pensions  sonable”  to  “much.”  Some  had  bi 


are:  after  15  years  of  seiwice,  been  hurt  by  inflation. 


torney,  said  that  picketing  was  previous  action  to  have  the  $'^25;  after  20  years,  $950;  And  several  pointed  out  that 


ordered  only  to  stop  Metropoli-  Labor  Board  invalidate  an  elec-  after  25  years  $1,175;  after  35  it  was  still  too  early  to  as.sess , 


tan  from  picking  up  the  paper  tion,  held  last  January,  at  which  years,  $1,400.  All  these  are  in-  the  full  import  of  a  plan.  Most  th 
and  that  on  other  picketing  days  none  of  the  Trentonian  c  reu-  elusive  of  social  security  pay-  plans  are  young  in  the  industry,  Oi 


there  were  no  Pentagon  em-  lation  department  employes  ments. 


and  demands  made  on  the  funds  as 


pioyes  at  work.  even  shoived  up  to  vote  for  rec-  James  J.  Cox  newspapers 

Mr.  Duker  also  said  that  the  ognition  of  the  complaintant  have  a  non-contributory  benefit 
union  did  not  kill  the  Graphic  union.  '  plan  that  works  like  this: 


James  J.  Cox  newspapers  have  been  relatively  few 


Next:  Health  and  M’elfart  ol 
Programs. 
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Geneva 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  little  cards  of  accreditation 
-blue  for  news,  pink  for 
photos,  green  for  radio — which 
permit  them  to  enter  the  three- 
story  graystone  Press  House, 
the  old  Electoral  Palace  in  the 
center  of  Geneva. 

The  whole  building  has  been 
made  over  inside  to  provide  a 
beehive  of  city  rooms  by  the 
Swiss  government  and  the  Can¬ 
tonal  government  of  Geneva. 
Solitary  or  thrifty  correspond¬ 
ents  have  free  facilities  in  the 
huge  auditorium.  The  wire 
sersices  and  the  big  newspapers 
have  hired  the  50  private  rooms 
or  suites  of  rooms  along  the 
corridors. 

.Announcements  are  read  in 
many  languages  over  a  friend¬ 
ly,  but  sometimes  futile,  public 
address  svstem  whose  squawk 
fre<|uentlv  fails  to  overcome  the 
clatter  of  noise  in  the  offices. 

The  press  building,  erected 
during  World  War  I,  has  housed 
at  various  times  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  International  La¬ 
bor  Office,  the  International 
War  Prisoners  Agency  and  the 
Geneva  Automobile  Show. 

The  auditorium  can  accommo¬ 
date  7.50  newsmen  simultane¬ 
ously. 

The  big  international  wire 
services  have  installed  their  own 
leased  lines  and  teleprinters, 
setting  up  regular  bureaus  in- 
.dde  the  building. 

For  individual  correspondents, 
the  pre.ss  center  offers  a  post 
office,  rows  of  telephone  booths, 
eager  international  cable  com¬ 
pany  repre.sentatives,  and  six 
private  phone  booths  contain¬ 
ing  dial  teleprinters. 

With  these  last,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  can  ring  London,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  then  punch  his 
story  directly  onto  the  machine. 

.5  Groups  of  Darkrooms 

Five  groups  of  darkrooms  are 
provided  inside  the  Press  House. 
In  some,  the  big  agencies  have 
installed  their  own  equipment. 
One  has  been  reserved  for  the 
general  use  of  all  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Seven  radio  and  television 
studios  are  rigged  inside  the 
building.  The  Swiss  even  have 
provided  studio  set  scenery  for 
TV  cameramen. 

Two  fire  control  experts  make 
fhe  rounds  of  offices  collecting 
cigarette  butts,  emptying  hot 
ash  trays  and  dealing  with 
light  bulbs  that  might  touch 
off  a  blaze. 

For  speedy  movement  of  con¬ 


ference  developments,  the  major 
press  services  u.«e  as  many  as 
12  legmen  to  cover  the  briefing 
sessions  alone — four  wearing 
earphones  in  their  offices  and 
rolling  off  quick  bulletins  for 
their  teletype  circuits,  and  two 
inside  each  of  the  four  briefing 
rooms  to  peel  off  and  run  a 
shuttle  service  to  their  offices 
on  important  questions  and 
answers,  or  to  insure  against  a 
breakdown  of  the  earphone  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  between  briefings  the  re¬ 
porters  occupy  themselves  with 
ham,  coffee,  or  maybe  a  pick- 
me-up,  at  circular  bar  in  the 
central  lounge  of  the  Press 
House. 

This  meeting  hall  included 


paintings  and  sculptures  run-  | 
ning  to  nudes,  a  wildly  assorted 
mass  of  multi-language  mate¬ 
rial  suspended  from  a  bulletin 
board,  and  a  swamped  informa¬ 
tion  desk  over  which,  on  the 
first  day,  was  a  sign  that  .said: 

“Relax  and  Rest  in  Switzer¬ 
land.” 

The  sign  was  quietly  taken 
down  on  the  third  day. 

1905  Report  Carried 

Wenatchee,  Wash. 

A  54-page  edition  carrying 
more  than  100  photos  of  We¬ 
natchee  and  North  Central 
Washington  in  1905  marked  the 
50th  anniversary  edition  of  the 
Wenatchee  World. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicatiotu  For  Sale 


SOUTHERN  WEEKLY  in  well-known 
exclusive  field  soon  available  on  partial 
purchase  or  full  ownership  basis.  At¬ 
tractive  county  seat  with  unusual  ad- 
vantaires,  the  kind  of  place  many  “big 
city”  executives  dream  about  having;. 

I  Confidential  reply  invited  by  owner 
'  from  family  man  giving  newspaper 
!  background,  financial  limits,  and  other 
facts  for  consideration  as  ultimate 
^  owner  of  a  choice  opportunity.  Box 

;  3130.  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

MARYLAND  —  100-year-old  weekly : 
3.000  paid  circulation ;  1954  gross,  $45,- 
000.00 :  profit  15%  of  gross ;  good 
I  plant  but  need  larger  press.  Price 
;  $40,000.00,  one-third  cash.  Address  Box 
I  3133,  Editor  &  Publidier. 


Butinets  Opportunitie*  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  general 
manager,  real  record,  best  references, 
seeks  partnership  with  publisher  or 
monied  would-be  publisher  in  small 
daily,  suburban  daily  or  large  weekly 

fields.  Box  3016,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NMD  BOSTON  REPRESMTAflON  ? 
Sales-minded  staff  selling  advertising 
space  for  newspapers  from  downtown 
Boston  office.  Interested  taking  on 
additional  media  or  other  lines.  Write 
Box  3114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


National  Advertiaing  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Periodical  Subacriptiona 


CARTOONING  for  FUN  or  MONEY  I 
Read  the  American  Cartoonist — magra- 
sine  of  the  Comic  Art  Profession — 
established  1948.  Get  market  reports, 
cartoon  ideas,  tips,  chit  chat.  12  Issuas 
for  $2.50  or  write  for  free  sample  and 
membership  application. 

AMERICAN  CARTOONIST 
ASSOCTATION 
(a  non-profit  corporation) 

Box  38396  Hollywood  38,  California 


:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  R.4TES  for  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  (<*  4jc  line  each  insertion;  3  @  50c;  2  («  55c;  1  (®  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  («  90c  line  each  insertion:  3  (3  95c:  2  (n  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum;  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  ft  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  ft  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone,  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newapaper  Brokera 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspaiiers 
101.50  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
★★  wV  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  ncwspai>er  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  ft  Co., 
625  Market  St.,  ^n  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

SPECIAIJ7.ING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  Oty,  Iowa. 


ABC  .  .  .  Approved  By  Comparison  I 
Buy  or  sell  wisely ;  use  the  nationwide 
service  of  the  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 

:  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  TEmple  1-0903. 

i  LEN  MIGHNER  AGENCY 
j  A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec- 
‘  ord.  Ck>urteoua,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
'  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 
.  Knowledge  of  almost  every  newspaper 
I  field  in  California  counts  when  we 
!  know  your  specifications.  If  you  want 
I  a  California  newspaper  let  us  satisfy 
I  you. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

I  3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 
Service  Ck).,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. _ 

I  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Ekitablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Pubiishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcapaper  Appraiaera 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Exiterienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publicationa  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  ft  Associates,  4958  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

ARE  YOU  DREAMING  of  owning 
your  own  paper?  Get  all  the  facts  on 
this  select  Ohio  weekly  that  can 
change  your  whole  life.  A  good  net 
annual  income,  pius  pleasant  living  in 
a  very  good  community.  Box  3046. 
Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  Indiana  county  seat 
weekly.  $15,000  down.  Bank  refer- 
ences.  Box  3148,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  PUBLICATION,  monthly, 
exclusive  Service  field  ;  circulation  10,- 
000  paid ;  annual  gross  income  $50,- 
000.00;  profit  20%  of  gross;  no  plant; 
Price  $45,000.00 ;  one-third  cash.  Ad- 
dress  Box  3135,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BEST  WEEKLY  on  Maryland’s  “East¬ 
ern  Shore” ;  annual  gross  income,  $75,- 
000.00 ;  building  and  equipment  valued 
at  $45,000.00 ;  circulation  4,000  paid. 
Price  $100,000.00;  one-half  cash.  Ad- 
dress  Box  3133,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 

OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY. 
In  $18,000  gross  class,  good  plant,  only 
$14,000  with  $6,000  down.  Has  grossed 
$22,000,  can  again.  Population  8,000. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  896,  Salina,  Kas. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.,  weekly ;  circu¬ 
lation  2,600  paid :  good  plant,  including 
two  linotyi>es ;  aged  owner  retiring : 
Price  $45,000.00.  Address  Box  3134, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Synd icatea  -  Featurea _ 

FRANCO-ANGLO-AMERICAN  PRESS 
RELATIONS,  founded  Paris  1929.  Fea¬ 
turea  or  regular  corresitondence  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  papers, 
house  organs.  ALL  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Aids  others  journalists  ft  pub¬ 
licists  to  work  In  France.  GOLDA  (■. 
ANTTGNAC,  52  avenue  Duquesne,  Paris 
(7)  France. 


Preaa  Engineera 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Oiast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ()Regon  5-7760 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

PreMB  Engineer$ 

Newgprint  i 

LORENZ 

Printinpr  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anjrwhere. 
36-26—31  St.,  Long  Island  City,  6,  N,Y, 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 

Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3T44 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS,  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  MU  6-6960 

CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURUNGTON 

PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

142  E.  35  St.,  NYC  MU  5-6446 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  & 
Paper,  45  W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  36, 
JU  2-4830. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  82 
lb ;  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper,  555  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  5-6022. 

PretM  Room  ; 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

16-PAGE  HOE  PRESS  with  complete  | 
stereotype  equipment  23/,"  sheet  cut.  ! 
1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit,  condensed  type, 
22%  cut  off 

Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

Durall  Aluminum  stereotype  Chases 
No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 

Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 

Hall  6'  and  8'  tables 

Complete  double  page  casting  equip¬ 
ment  for  21-%  sheet  cut. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Bindery  Equipment 

19x25  CLEVELAND  Folder,  attach- 
ments,  feeder  motor,  $475.00 :  Style 
“B"  Cleveland  Folder,  attachments, 
motor.  $675.00  ;  28-inch  Rosback  pin¬ 
hole  Rotary  Perforator,  4  heads,  motor, 
$475.00  :  Logman  Die  Press,  6x9  platen 
for  dieing  out  labels,  motor.  $200.00 ; 
3-beam  Hikok  Euling  Machine,  hand, 
I)ens,  etc.,  motor,  $225.00;  used  Port¬ 
land  slot  Punch  Heads,  M-1,  M-2. 
M-17,  $10.00  each.  All  subject  to  first 
sale.  Glen  Stevenson,  1428  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Compoking  Room 

32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 

221^"  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

X/4  snd  %  Folder 

2244"  Cutoff,  AC  Motor 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #426J1  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3  mag.,  #47963 

1 — #31  4-mag.,  #55407 

1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  m.tg.,  #7018 

1 — Model  (52  Intertype  #16322, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

323  N.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

6  scon  UNITS 

22% "  cut  off,  double  folders,  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  3-arm 
reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2 — 
125/7X/4  DC  press  drives.  2 — 150  kw 
General  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and 
trackage  around  press.  Complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Press  completely  re¬ 
built  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September.  Reasonable. 

Unique  Press,  2932  Caniff,  Detroit 
12,  Michigan,  Trinity  5-1007. 

MORRISON  Sluff  Stripper  Cabinet 
Model. 

INTERTYPE  Magrazine  Rack  12  full 
12  split. 

NEWSPAPER  Make*up  Tables  w/ 
overhead  banks  28x72,  28x96. 
90*CHAN.  %  Intertype  Magazines. 
ROUSE  #1  Band  Saw  A.C. 
NEWSPAPER  22  cases  srteel  type 
Cabinets. 

INGOT  Molds  for  Margach  Feeder. 
Write  your  needs.  Many  other  items. 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
127  W.  Harrison  Street, 

Chicago  ,5,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE 

Approximately 

200  Used  Printers  Rollers 

86"  X  103"  lengths, 

4"  X  6X/4"  Diameter. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE 

J.  S.  CAPLAN 

N.  Main  St.  Burgettstown,  Pa. 

WHitney  4-2101 

LUDLOW — Excellent  condition  ;  casts 
to  72  point.  Serial  #1941.  Near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $1500.  Box  3104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

#31  LINOTYPE  —  Electric  pot  — 
Feeder  —  $8900.00  Serial  66028.  16 
Steel  Chases  —  x  22*^  jutoff 

Rotary  $500.  Nolan  Heavy  Duty  Stereo 
$515.00.  Flat  caster  Hammond  — 
8  page  —  extra  sets  sticks  —  molder  — 
molds  $850.00  —  8  page  flat  scorcher  — 
$235.00.  All  these  were  purchased  new 
in  1954. 

A.  R.  MARTINO,  Receiver, 

P.  O.  Box  951,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Used  Presses 

★  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

#r  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

FOR  SALE 

Quarter  Page  Goss  Folder,  folds  down, 

fits  on  left  side  of  former.  Good  for 

attaching  to  press  with  any  cut-oR. 

Immediately  available. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Connpany 

Stamford,  Conn. 

LUDLOW  AND  LINO  MATS,  LIKE 
nevv.  Save  25  to  60<7r.  Late  faces. 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Inter¬ 
type  magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest 
Matrix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  part.<t  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

UNOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  2803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

w 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Pre$$  Room 

Presf  Room 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY 

7  DUPLEX  Super  Duty  Units  with  8 
extra  superimposed  Color  Cylinders,  2 
Double  Folders,  1  Double  Balloon 
Former:  2244"  cut-off;  AC  Drives. 

Can  Be  Inspected  in 

WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 

By  appointment.  ^ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N,  Y.  17  EL  5-3507  ! 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  50,  60,  75. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control  , 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Bo.x  1 
903,  Boise,  Idaho.  | 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

24  PAGE  standard  HOE  Triple 
Deck  Press — 2  2  44"  Cut  off  Hasselback 
fast  lock  up  bands. 

COLOR  Cylinder. 

FULLY  automatic  controls. 

Inching  motor  drive. 

CHAIN  driven. 

COMPLETE  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment. 

Now  in  operation. 

WEST  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  546,  Reseda,  California. 

TELEPHONE:  Dickens  4-3535 

2—4-PAGE  DUPLEX  Unitubulir  0^1 
with  double  color  cylinder  uniti  ^ 
double  reversing  mechanism,  ttm^. 
half  folder,  drive  shaft,  roll  stasd,  ng 
shafts.  Can  be  seen  in  operstioi. 
Excellent  condition.  Box  3010. 

&  Publisher.  * 

Stereotype 

METROPOLITAN  ^ 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Elsdn 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  la  jc 

Autoshaver,  22  44  "-AC 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Elstt« 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplua 
and  Autoshavers,  2  2  44  "-AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  54ir 

Tubular  Plate  Finishing  machine,  late 
base  model,  %"  boring  bar,  AC  n>om^ 
ed  motor.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  Nt. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

STEREO  CHASES — Our  factory  oJen 
several  U8e<i  One-piece  Double  Ttitk 
Aluminum  Chases,  while  they  last,  a 
$100.00  each;  32-%"  by  22%"  trp 
page ;  guaranteed  same  as  new. 
BEARD  CO.. 

8761  Fulton  St.,  Detroit,  Michifia 
PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  msdtiH 
for  21%’’  cut-off  press.  George  C 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

16  HOE  UNITS 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 

Substructure  &  Reels 

Double  Folders  with  Conveyors 

Separate  Units  Available 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

STEREO  —  Complete  set  of  Ctmej 
Stereo  equipment  for  23.^  inch  entot; 
with  or  without  pot.  Also  22%'. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5J5»! 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Also  individual  machinery  &  eqsiii. 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  I. 

WANT  Duplex,  Goss,  Flatbed.  Lodlos. 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Pita 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  E 

UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

16-page  4  units,  color  cylinder,  AC 
modem  drive,  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  M 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  New- 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  kk. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

NEED  used  galley  and  type  csbinitii 
remelting  furnace,  and  MiscellaDMS 
items.  Oxford,  Mississippi,  Eagle. 

NEWSPRINT  Wanted  82  inch  idl 
widths,  maximum  diameter  40  indsi 
Contact  Box  2930,  Editor  &  Publidw 
immediately. 

MODEL  A  Duplex  Press  #1489 
MODEL  B  Duplex  Press  #807 
MODEL  AB  Duplex  Press  #496 

12  PAGE  1-1  Duplex  Tubular  with 
%  Folder 

8-16  GOSS  Single  w  dth 

16-32  HOE  Quad 

16-32  2-UNIT — Twin  Folders  and  M 
Folder 

UPECO,  Inc. 

Box  355,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

NEWSPAPFJI  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  S-SMT 

'  WANTED:  Curved  plate  router  (« 

!  stereo  equipment,  16  page  Duplex  Tsb 

1  ular  Contact  M.  D.  Shelley,  Gr(«^ 
ville  (Texas)  Banner. 

24-Page  SINGLE  PLATE  %  POLDER 
Goss  Straightline  Acme  prints  2  to  24 
pages  in  2  page  jumps.  2  plates  wide, 
3  decks  high,  complete  with  extra  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  tabloid  trimmer,  %  and  % 
folder,  and  auxiliary  single  sheet  fold¬ 
er.  Located  in  Midwest,  doing  good 
color  work,  can  be  seen  running.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Motors  AC.  Box  2900, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Stereotype  Press  with  21 '5"  cut-off.  tw 

1  or  four  plate  wide.  George  C.  OxfoH. 

:  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 

WANTED  :  Used  Hoe  double  newspsp" 
folder  21  %"  cutoff.  Box  3142,  Editor 
:  &  Publisher. 

1  ONE  HOE  automatic  finishing  michine 
for  22% "  sheet  cut.  wanted  to  bw. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford.  Conn. 

24  Page  GOSS  Stralghtllne 

3  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drive — 2SA 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 

Steel  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  -  Spray 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  Tensions  • 
Balloon  Formers  •  DC  Drive  23W- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

GOOD  all  round  man.  We  will  tisii 
you  for  a  top  spot.  Hard  work  and  iP" 
plication  requir^.  Prefer  small 
and  promotion  experience.  Age 

40.  Resume,  and  salary  expected,  #'• 
letter.  F.  P.  Turner,  Circulation  Mss’ 
ager.  The  Florida  Times-Union. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  23,  1955 
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help  wanted 


4dni  in  ulr  alive 


Large  Midwest  Dally 
and  Sunday  Newspaper  | 

is  Looking  For  | 

assistant  GENERAL  | 
MANAGER 

who  wanta  to  go  places. 

Most  over  30  and  under  50  with 
the  higheat  references. 

Please  atate  exiierience  in  financial, 
whertising.  circulation  or  other  busi-  | 
Qcsa  fields.  ... 

Subauntial  aalary,  together  with  bon- 
gaea  based  upon  results. 

Box  3109,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  Salesman  interested  in 
building  iolid  circulation  in  growing 
western  Colorado.  Weekly  guarantee 
and  literal  bonus.  Box  3003,  Editor  & 

Pnbliaher. _ 

PHONE  ROOM  Supervisor.  Permanent. 
Fine  opportunity  for  experienced,  ag- 
yreaaive  man.  Metropolitan  daily  in 
cast.  Good  starting  salary  and  com- 
miiaion.  Give  complete  record  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  character  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  3012,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lister. _ 

WANTED— Circulation  manager  by  6,- 
MO  ABC  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  #3. 
Must  know  Little  Merchant  plan. 
Please  write  full  details  of  background 
and  qualifications  to  Box  3011,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Circulation  Help  Wanted 

HERE  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
versatile  young  man  (to  38)  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  higher  education  (10 
rears).  Need  not  be  a  genius  but 
should  have  talent  of  good  judgment 
and  persistence.  The  job  is  sales  pro¬ 
motion  (traveling)  in  a  fast  growing 
arra.  No  Cadillac  salary  but  we’re 
going  places  and  you’ll  come  along  if 
you  carry  your  own  weight.  Tell  us 
about  yourself.  F.  P.  Turner,  Circula- 
tion  Manager,  'The  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville,  Florid.t. 

aRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  2  New 
Jersey  weeklies.  Car  reiiuired.  Base 
Pay  and  commission.  Opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  2814,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiter. 

HRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5.000 
Oiart  Area  6  afternoon  daily.  Must 
know  how  to  build  and  keep  circula¬ 
tion.  All  replies  confidential.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  Write  Box  3101,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

nSCULA'nON  MA^TaG^R  wanted, 
growing  Eiast  Texas  daily,  circulation 
LSOO.  new  plant,  fine  living  conditions. 
Write  full  details,  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  aalary  requirements.  Charles  K. 
0^11.  Publisher,  Kilgore  News  Her¬ 
ald.  Kilgore,  Texas. 


Clagtified  AHverliting _ 

WE  HAVE  a  better  than  average  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  young  man  who  knows 
and  likes  classified.  Should  have  a 
minimum  of  2  or  3  years  experience 
ecliing  and  servicing  auto,  real  estate 
wcounts,  promoting  specials,  gutiervis- 
ing  small  ^department.  No  high  press- 
nra.  Ability  to  get  along  with  people 
P^®*.  nssential.  Tell  all,  sell  yourself 
®  Jim  Hughes.  Merced  Sun-Star, 
Merced.  California. 


_ Ditpalch — Detail 

dispatch  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 

FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  ex- 
Wnwced  man  to  head  Dispatch  De- 
{*rt>5ftit.  Write  giving  full  particulars 
“gliwng  salary  desired.  Write  William 
I  ■  j  Advertising  Director,  Fort 
j  2'**S®**  Dnily  News,  Fort  Ljiuder- 
«l«.  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


_ Ditplay  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  eve- 
ning-Sunday  Chart  Area  11.  City  30.-  ' 
000.  Must  be  unusual  man,  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  Write  fully.  Box  3039,  Editor  ; 

A  Publisher. _  i 

PERMANENT  SPOT  ! 

IN  AO  SALES,  oiien  in  good  35,000  i 
town  for  man  with  3  or  4  years  ex-  j 
perience,  STS  to  S95.  40  hour  week, 
extienses,  3  week  vacation,  free  life 
insurance,  free  hospital  insurance.  Must  i 
have  ear  and  be  able  to  layout  and  | 
sell  and  use  typewriter.  Write  com-  | 
pletely  to  Gerald  H.  Coy.  Daily  Dis-  ' 
patch.  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania.  , 
SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  | 
WEST  is  a  young  advertising  man  i 
we’re  looking  for.  He  may  be  fresh  I 
out  of  school,  working  on  a  small  | 
weekly  or  in  a  big  paper’s  rut.  Maybe 
his  present  job  doesn't  present  chal¬ 
lenge  enough.  Our  young  organization 
offers  top  recognition  of  your  work, 
other  young  and  congenial  advertising 
men  with  whom  to  work,  top  pay  in 
the  industry  and  frequent  merit  raises. 
Write  Box  2907,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
We’ll  arrange  an  interview,  show  you 
our  new  air-conditioned  layout  and  our 
friendly,  growing  city. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

SMALL  CITY  daily  near  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Life  time  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Write  box  30^,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS  young  man,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layout  and  unafraid  of  still 
competition,  wanted  by  fast-growing 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  weekly  newspaper. 
Opportunity  for  hard  worker,  salary, 
plus  commission.  Reply  Box  3037,  E<l  I 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  men 
wanted  to  take  complete  charge — com¬ 
mission  and  override — free  place  to 
live — must  be  sober,  best  newspaper 
deal  in  Florida.  Wire,  cali  or  write 
Mr.  Foor.  Beach  Citizen.  411  First  St. 
North.  Jacksonville  Beach.  FTorida. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  advertising 

salesman  for  long  established  Southwest 
farm  monthly.  Experience  with  farm 
accounts  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Prefer  salesman  who  can  take  over 
entire  sales  department  within  six 
months.  Box  3007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  and  COPY  MAN 
50,000  NEW  ENGLAND  newspaper 
needs  young  man  with  talent  for  Copy 
and  Layout  Department.  Art  training 
helpful  but  not  necessary  if  you  can 
produce  fast,  attractive  layouts  and 
write  good  copy.  Excellent  salary. 
Departmental  incentive  plan  and  other 
benefits.  Give  full  details,  training  and 
experience.  Box  3151,  I^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^  _ _ 


National  Advertising  Manager 


One  of  the  top  opportunities  in  the 
nation  is  open  for  a  thoroughly  trained, 
alert  and  aggressive  man. 

He  will  have  working  with  him  one 
of  the  finest  newspai)er  organizations,  | 
located  in  the  fastest  growing  part  of  I 
a  standard  metropolitan  area  of  over  a  | 
half-million,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  parts  of  the  South. 

He  must  be  ready  to  move  fast  and 
ingeniously  to  capture  the  top  share 
of  that  market. 

This  is  a  7-day  newspaper  ranking 
in  the  first  50  in  advertising  volume, 
with  a  circulation  in  excess  of  60,000. 

In  writing,  detail  fully  your  school¬ 
ing,  experience  and  achievements. 
Bo.x  3110,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  aggressive,  5-day-a-week  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2  seeking  ad  salesman 
to  match.  Bo.x  3100,  Elditor  A  Pub- 


Editorial 


I  EXPERIENCED,  hard-working  report¬ 
er  able  to  cover  all  beats  wanted  tor 
long-established  New  England  news¬ 

paper.  Must  be  willing  worker.  Good 
pay,  ideal  working  conditions,  five-day, 
40-hour  week,  paid  Blue  (^roes  and 

I  life  insurance.  Give  references.  Box 

I  3046,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  AGRICULTURE  Journalist.  Corn  Belt 
I  farm-reared,  well  posted  on  farm  mat¬ 
ters.  for  field  editor  job  on  farm,  live¬ 
stock  paper  in  Chart  Area  6 ;  must 
I  write  well  on  modern  farming,  use 
I  camera ;  can  live  in  rural  community. 

I  Write  fully,  background,  salary  require- 
'  meats.  Box  3139,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  COPY  READER  exiterienced  for  East¬ 
ern  Daily.  Speed,  head  writing  ability 
I  important.  State  full  background  and 
,  salary  requirements.  Box  3128,  Editor 
'  A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER  journalism  degree  or 
college  English  major  required.  Single, 
alert,  must  type — for  Eastern  daily, 

I  Starting  salary  $45,  Box  3129,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-ENGINEER,  preferably  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  graduate,  wanted 
for  expanding  staff  of  national  business 
publication  located  In  southwestern 
Michigan.  Will  collaborate  on  evalua¬ 
tion  of  technical  material  for  editorial 
merit,  solicitation  of  authors,  pro¬ 
cessing  of  copy  and  illustrations,  and 
coverage  of  significant  engineering 
events.  Salary  open.  Box  3108,  Editor 
A  Publisher^^ _ 

EDITOR 

Small  Ohio  Daily 

I  SOME  Exiierienco  in  reporting  and 
I  desk  required.  Opportunity  to  buy  into 
j  reorganized  publication  now  in  its  Sth 
year.  Send  details  of  background, 
training,  goals,  with  references,  to 
I  Richard  Owen,  General  Manager,  The 
!  Daily  Sentinel,  Pomeroy,  Ohio, 


I  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  experienced  I 
in  space  sales  with  emphasis  on  serv-  | 
ice.  Permanent  place  on  expanding  re¬ 
tail  staff  of  old,  established  evening 
and  Sunday  paper  with  21.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  housing,  schools,  and 
churches.  In  the  HEART  Of  the  New 
South.  Write  completely,  to:  E.  A. 
Schafer,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Meridian  Star,  Meridian,  Mississippi. 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  60.000  weekly.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  copy  and  layout.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Phone  or  write  William 
Marriott.  Westchester  News.  11  Wil- 
liam  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

AD  MANAGER  WANTED 

‘  ENERGETIC  man  preferably  in  30’a 
I  who  is  intereste<l  in  challenging  job 
'  on  30,000  combined  morning  and  even- 
I  ing  circulation  newspaper  in  35,000 
j  CZ  city.  Must  he  an  experienced  man 
:  willing  to  demonstrate  selling  when 
necessary  and  able  to  provide  leadership 
to  seven  man  staff  largely  college 
j  trained.  Salary  plus  healthy  monthly 
bonus  permits  man  to  make  *5000  to 
j  *8000  or  more  depending  on  ability  and 
.  devotion  to  job.  Apply  giving  complete 
details  of  exiierience  to  Geo.  Warren 
Hodel.  General  Manager,  Berkley  News- 
j  papers  Corp.,  Berkley.  West  Virginia. 

WANTED 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

for  display  advertising  staff ;  108 
]  year  old  southwestern  Indiana  daily 
!  and  Sunday.  Circulation  5,500  A.  B.  C. 

I  Person  must  bo  reliable  and  willing  to 
j  work  in  growing  community.  Oingenial 
I  working  conditions.  City  offers  many 
features  suitable  for  family  man.  Ad¬ 
vise  selling  experience  and  knowledge 
!  of  advertising  layout.  Give  reference. 

I  Write  V.  E.  Faust.  Clarion-Democrat. 

Princeton.  Indiana. _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  ad  man  for  top 
I  ABC  weekly.  Northern  New  Jersey. 

!  Excellent  opportunity  in  live  com¬ 
munity.  Box  3001.  Editor  A  Publisher 
GOOD  CALIFORNIA  daily,  city  of 
20,000,  wants  personable  young  woman, 
26-35,  handle  some  fashion  accounts, 
write  shopper,  do  some  special  selling. 
Send  samples  and  full  details  about 
:  yourself,  ^x  2843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  University 
needs  news  writer.  No  age  limit  for  I 
right  man.  Good  salary  and  one  month  j 
vacation.  Applicants  must  have  exper¬ 
ience  on  newspaiiera  and  writing  com-  ' 
petence.  Permanent  position.  Address  | 
President,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  ; 

New  York. _  i 

REPORTER — General  beat.  Knowledge  j 
of  sports,  photography  helpful.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Write  fully  education,  experience, 
references.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Ne-  . 

braska. _  | 

CAREER  Society  Editor.  We  seek  an 
experienced  woman  under  forty  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  responsibility  for  ni« 
society  pages.  Prefer  some  one  with 
5  to  10  years  experience  on  a  daily 
of  10,000  to  30,000  circulation,  who  is 
competent  to  meet  the  public,  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  others,  and  to  do 
desk  and  layout  work.  She  is  a  career 
newspaper  woman  seeking  a  perman¬ 
ent  position.  Major  non-metropolitan 
midwest  paiier.  Box  3056,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily. 
Must  know  head-writing,  layout  and 
have  general  knowledge  all  sports.  I 
Write:  Editor,  Brownsville  Herald,  ' 

Brownsville,  Texas. _ 

WANTED — Combination  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  reportint^  plus  sports  and  some 
photography.  State  background.  Me¬ 
dina  Daily  Journal-Register  Inc..  Me- 

dina.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  agricultural 
journalist  or  newspaper  farnq  editor 
who  can  fit  into  expanding  operations 
of  long  established  Southwest  farm 
monthly.  Prefer  Texas,  California  or 
Florida  experience  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Should  be  able  to  write 
feature  articles  and  take  pictures. 
Salary,  profit  sharing  and  eventual 
stock  participation.  Box  3006,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Head-writing  and  layout. 
Familiarity  all  sports  necessary.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  young  sports 
writer.  Write:  Editor.  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


EXCEPTIONAL  all-round  reporter  for 
position  on  Finger  Lakes  city  daily 
(circulation  11,000).  New  plant,  ideal 
surroundings,  progressive  policies.  If 
you  can  qualify,  the  Geneva  Daily 
Times  could  become  a  permanent  home. 
Send  Full  Details,  to  Managing  Editor, 

Times.  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Confidential. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  young  man 
or  woman  in  one  man  bureau  of  One- 
onto  New  York  Star  for  reporter  with 
at  least  one  years  experience.  Splendid 
opportunity  on  14,000  progressive 
morning  daily.  Car  necessary.  Photog¬ 
raphy  helpful  but  will  train.  Send  full 
details  Gerald  Gunthrup,  Editor,  One- 

onta.  New  York  Star.  _  _ 

M  AKEUP  EDITORr  copy  “reader  “for 
New  York  suburban  daily.  Must  be 
experienced  slot,  page  layout,  picture 
I  handling.  Real  opportunity  for  fast 
I  accurate  man  with  initiative  and  ability 
I  to  assume  responsibility.  Usual  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Box  3143,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

MAN  with  one  to  three  years  copy 
desk  exjierience  to  handle  wire  on  six- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Give  experience, 
salary  requirements,  date  available, 
marital  status  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Thomas  M.  Whiteman,  Latrobe 

Bulletin.  Latro)>e.  Pennsylvania. _ 

OHIO,  six  day  evening,  wants  com¬ 
bination  reporter  and  photographer, 
capable  of  beat  or  feature  work.  Desk 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential. 

^itor  A  Publislwr^  _ 

PM  Six-Day  daily  ne^s  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  man.  Some  wire  work 
but  will  teach.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  Possible  editorship  in  future. 
Good  paper,  good  town.  Write  or  call, 

,  En^rprise,  Bastrop.  Louisiana. 
REPORTER  for  aggressive  medium 
daily.  Prefer  man  with  one-three  years 
solid  experience  seeking  advancennent. 

'  Salary  good,  promotion  chances  excel- 
I  lent.  Include  clips,  references,  Man- 
j  aging  Editor.  Idaho  State  Journal, 

j  Pocatello. _ 

REPORTER  for  county  seat  daily.  Ex- 
I  cellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
I  interested  in  developing  local  news. 

State  references,  salary  required.  Edi- 
I  tor,  Newton  Kansan,  Newton,  Kansas. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


MKTROPOLITAN  EASTERN  DAILY 
WANTS 

TOP  COPY  READER 
TOP  REWRITE  MAN 

LIVE  FULL  DETAILS  INCLUDING 
ALL  PREVIOUS  JOBS. 

Write  Box  ^3138, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER  New  Yorker,  youn);  man 
intellieent  and  alert  to  break  in  on 
news  bureau.  Box  .1156.  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

REPORTER  who  can  handle  a  one  man 
news  bureau.  Ohio.  Box  3106,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  sports  editor  for  small  daily. 
Advise  fully  and  Kive  salary  require¬ 
ments,  reference.  Walter  S.  Goshorn, 
Inquirer,  Galion,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  man  for  sports 
and  general  assiKnments  on  small  Iowa 
daily.  Good  pay,  paid  vacation,  insur¬ 
ance.  Prefer  single  man  with  car. 
Write  all  to  Box  3102,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  “exiwrience 
secondary  to  drive  for  fast  growing 
sports  minded  Southern  city.  Full  re- 
siransibility,  chance  to  grow  with  five-  I 
day  paper.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  • 
^x  3153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  and  reiwrter  jobs,  from  ; 
to  $150,  midwest,  south,  southwest. 
Send  resume  and  ask  for  registration 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madi¬ 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

F ree  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  iinoto-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  r'ree  information.  Gebbie  Press  i 
Services,  19  Eiast  48,  N.  V.  C..  N.  Y.  | 

Mechanical 

WANTED ;  Journeyman,  web  pressman 
for  Goss  press.  Must  meet  with  Inter¬ 
national  requirements.  Life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  vacation,  37t^  hour 
week.  Write  Pressroom  Superintendent,  | 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky.  • 

COMPETENT,  qualified  job  shop  press¬ 
man  capable  of  taking  charge  presses,  . 
Heidelberg,  Kelly  B,  Miller  SY,  Miehle 
Verticle  and  Miehle  #4.  Must  have 
e.xcellent  foundation  color  printing,  all 
types  paper  and  inks.  Medium  sized 
modern,  air  conditioned,  well  equipped 
shop.  Ideal  climate,  fishing,  bunting, 
winter  si>orts.  Junior  college,  excellent  ] 
schools.  Write  full  particulars  includ-  j 
ing  references  first  letter.  Preston  i 
Walker,  The  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  I 
Junction,  Colorado.  I 

"Terfo^tor  operatoiT'  j 

HIGHLY  regarded  midwest  afternoon  1 
daily  seeks  an  experienced  male  tele-  j 
typesetter  perforator  operator.  Clean,  j 
modern  shop  with  many  extra  benefits  j 
including  company  paid  pension  plan.  > 
Write  Com|>osing  Room  E'oreman,  I 
South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend  26.  I 
Indiana. _ 

COMPETENT,  experienced  floorman/  I 
compositor  for  medium  sized  job  shop.  | 
Must  be  able  to  handle  all  types  jobs  , 
with  expedition.  Well  equipped,  air  ' 
conditioned,  modern  shop.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate  hunting,  fishing,  winter  sports.  ' 
Junior  college,  excellent  schools.  Write  j 
full  particulars  including  references 
first  letter.  Preston  Walker,  The  Daily 
Sentinel^  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 
GENERAL  plant  superintendent,  daily 
newspaper  in  12,000  bracket  with  job 
shop  doing  $80,000.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  all  phases  all  opera¬ 
tions.  Must  be  able  to  handle  and 
keep  men.  Cost  consciousne.ss  for  most 
efficient  oi>eration  in  highly  competitive 
field  imperative.  Starting  salary  $10,000 
with  increases  at  end  six  months  if 
results  forthcoming,  ^x  3127,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

for  Chart  Area  12 

MUST  HAVE 

Complete  Knowledge 


Composing 

Stereotype 


I  NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH 

.  IF  YOU  have  the  ability  and  desire  to 
I  dig  and  develop  sales  and  market  in- 
!  formation  for  one  of  America's  promin- 
I  ent  newspapers,  (chart  area  2)  you 
j  may  be  the  research  manager  we’re 
I  seeking.  Knowledge  of  sources  vital, 
i  This  is  a  career  opportunity  for  a  sales 
I  and  promotion  minded  man.  All  de- 
;  tails  in  first  letter,  please.  Box  3152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  man  for  Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis  and  general  promotion.  Must  know 
proper  sampling  techniques  and  be  able 
to  manage  entire  operation.  J-school 
grad  preferred.  Fine  opi>ortunity, 
many  benefits.  Write  fully,  state 


Press  Departments  !  sala'y  neede<l  Public  Re'ations  D 

I  tor,  Mercury-News,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


MUST  BE 

a  management  man 
Loyal 

Ambitious 

Aggressive 


MUST  KNOW 


Cut  Production  Cost 
Increase  Efficiency 
Reduce  Manning 

and  Always — Hit  the  Street  on  Time 


Write  In  Confidence 
Giving  Complete  History 


Box  3103 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CALIFORNIA  Daily.  Permanent  po.si- 
tion  for  ojicrator-floor  man.  Union. 
37’5  hours.  Give  full  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  V.  J.  Miller.  Tulare  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Advance-Register. 

Photography 

MAN  capable  of  doing  photographic, 
dark  rixim  and  Fairchild  work.  3  p.m. 
to  11  p.m.  shift.  Ability  to  write 
won’t  hurt.  Medium  size.  Ohio  daily. 
Box  3107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Photo  Engraving _ 

NEED  a  steady,  experienced  photo¬ 
engraver.  Must  be  able  to  handle  cut 
through  all  phases  from  camera 
through  etcher.  Reply  fully  with  com¬ 
plete  details  of  training.  r<  f’ereneps, 
and  salary  expected.  Will  be  secure 
position  for  right  man.  All  answers 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

BOX  3004,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

NEWSPAPER  Promotion  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  news  and  ad  writing. 
J-Grad  preferred.  Fast-Growing  pa¬ 
pers,  good  working  conditions.  Write 
fully,  state  pay  needs.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  Mercury-News,  San 
Jose,  Calif. _ 

REPORTER  or  deskman  now  working 
in  Philadelphia  area  to  handle  pub¬ 
licity  for  social  welfare  organization 
on  part  time  basis.  Box  3015,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


WANTED 

Experienced  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  salesman.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  capable,  de¬ 
pendable  man  with  the  nec€>s- 
sary  background  and  selling 
record.  Good  salary,  commis¬ 
sion  and  expenses.  Write  or 
phone  Charles  V.  McAdam. 
McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  60 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 
N.  Y.  Murray  Hill  2-8787. 


Wanteid 

Sales  Representative  or 
Synidicate  Man  Now  Calling 
On  Newspapers 

THIS  popular  home  feature  is 
now  running  in  75  news¬ 
papers.  We  nted  sales  repre¬ 
sentation  to  contact  homebuild- 
ing  editors  and  advertising 
managers.  Are  you  interested? 
Write  all  details  to  Box  3111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE.. 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  wift  tk, 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertian 
Course.  20-week  classified  correipoid. 
ence  program  gives  expert  stepdij^t^ 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  uj 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pt 
into  practice  immediately  for  fait  aad 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  writtn 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  jer. 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialin 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distingnida^ 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  «it|i 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  owa 
(including  personal  guidance)  Im 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee-  balaaet 
$3  per  enrollee  iier  week  for  li 
weeks. 

I  Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  ^ 
I  return  mail. 

I  HOWARD  PARISH 

j  School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Teetei 
I  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

I  2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Floridi. 


I  Naturally  that  new  Job  these  CoIiib.iis 
I  Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Jii- 
i  dress.  Notify  us  immediately  h 
I  changing  your  subscription  addreu  u 
it  takes  two  weeks. 

!  Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  addm< 

I  Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

I  Administrative 

ADMINISTRATIVE  position  —  W* 
known  newspaperman,  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  superior  references,  seeta 
managing  editorship,  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  or  other  administrative  positioe 
requiring  knowledge  of  all  phases  witli 
special  emphasis  on  editorial  depart- 
ment.  Box  3113,  Editor  &  Publisber 
FAMILY  MAN.  34,  desires  administn- 
tive  post.  Former  weekly  publisher, 
manager.  Daily  background.  Consider 
only  quality  position.  Write  Box  JOH. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  _ 

WEEKLY  gross  increased  60  per  oeot 
to  $180,000  in  three  years ;  circulatioB 
up  30  per  cent ;  profits  $20-30.000  s 
year  after  all  expenses  including  pub¬ 
lisher’s  salary.  Newspaper  wito 
recognized  for  high  general  qualK; 
news  coverage,  public  service.  Fijr 
valid  personal  reasons,  general  mar.- 
ager  with  above  record  seeks  responsi- 
ble  position  daily  or  weekly.  Solkl 
experience  both  fields,  age  40,  widf 
reputation,  best  references.  Minirautc 
$13,500.  or  less  with  share  of  prollts. 
Box  3112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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1  ^  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  | 

SITI’ATION  WANTED 

/Idniinistrative 

1  Editorial 

'  Editorial  i 

Editorial 

business  manager  or  GENERAL  i 
Meager  with  so  years  newspaper  I 
Mnerience  available  for  top  eyecutive  | 
^tion.  26  years  with  metropolitan  I 
Sily.  Editor  ft  Ryblisher.  i 

- YOUNG  (SlT 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT  i 
lookinc  for  small  or  medium  sixed 
dtih  or  large  weekly  with  growing 
p,ini.  Ideas  galore  to  tackle  big 
^nsion.  build  circulation  ^nd  na¬ 
tional,  local  and  classifled  lineage. 
Experience  in  display  sales  and  build¬ 
ing  new  accounts,  classified  promotion, 
binding  credit,  labor  relations  with 
one  of  the  soundest  daily  operations 
on  the  east  coast.  Married,  collie 
nnd  law  school  graduate.  Ran  Marine 
Corps  camp  newspaper.  Ex-wire  serv¬ 
ice  newsman  and  local  councilman. 
Salary  commensurate  with  opportunity 
nnd/or  risk  afforded.  Write  Box  3029, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

j4rtut»-Cartooni*ts  I 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  Crisp, 
sparkling  style  and  approach.  Widely 
reprinted.  All  types  cartooning.  Air- 
brush-retouch  exiierience.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  2916,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Small 
Daily  or  District  Manager  larger  paper 
Chart  Area  9  or  10.  4%  years  ex¬ 

perience  City  and  Mail  promotion  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Age  39,  Family 
Man.  Best  references.  Box  3050,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  CITY — Do  you  need  20  years  i 
experience.  Ready  to  leave  metropoli-  j 
tan  area  for  secure  future  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Box  3022,  Editor  ft  ' 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  ; 

Ten  years  varied  experience,  desires  i 
Assistant’s  job  in  Los  Angeles  Area.  I 
Opportunity  first,  salary  second.  Post 
Office  Box  702.  Inglewood.  California.  | 
WOULD  LIKE  to  relocate  on  after¬ 
noon  daily,  prefer  Chart  Areas  3-4-6 
as  assistant  or  manager  or  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  small  paper.  Know 
all  kinds  of  circulation  including  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  10  years  experience. 

39  yeara  old.  Know  how  to  promote 
circulation  and  work  with  boys.  Box 
3024,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
desires  connection  with  small  ABC 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  B'  Will 
furnish  full  details  to  interested  party. 
Box  S120.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Ciasgi/ied  Advertising _ 

PRESENTLY  employed  Classified  Ad 
Manairer.  12.500  daily,  desires  similar 
position  on  small  daily  or  classified 
^68  on  larger  paper.  Chart  Area  *6. 
Mature  sinirle  woman.  Complete  re-  I 
sume  on  re<iu€*st.  May  refer  to  present  t 
employer.  Box  3023.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALERT  aerttressive,  experienced  classi-  i 
ned  man  seeks  chantre.  Manajrer  or  j 
Assistant,  small  daily  preferred.  7  | 
FPars  experience,  married,  will  travel  I 
Mywhere.  Box  3121,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
luher. 

Dig  play  AdvertUing 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  sales¬ 
man  in  area  within  40  miles  from 
San  Francisco  or  Los  AnRt'fes.  Pro¬ 
motion  minded,  aerfirressive,  arnbitiotis. 
Journalism  (rraduate.  Stronj?  on  lay- 
^t  and  sales.  Handle  all  accounts. 
Handle  press  camera.  13  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  on  small  daily.  Aj?e 
58  ainifle.  Box  3049.  Editor  &  Pub- 
ji»her. 

ALERT7~AGGRESSIVE^anadian  "ad 

manager  of  7.000  daily  wishes  greater 
|wponsibility  as  ad  manager,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant,  or  general  manager. 
‘V  y«rs  retailing.  10  years  newspaper 
wpenence.  Successful  record  upping 
and  profits.  Thorough  know- 
?***  all  phases  newspaper  operation. 
^Ply  Box  3131.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

•  '^  national  Salesman  all  classi- 
ncatlons.  Good  writer,  idea  man,  39, 

,  ,  publicity  here  and  abroad. 

Available  now.  Box  3119,  Editor  ft 
“UDiisher. 


REPORTER  4  years  city  hall  court  ' 
house  medium  dailies,  general  assign-  I 
ment,  rewrite,  camera  too.  AB.  Want  I 
spot  with  future.  Married.  Box  2821, 
^itor  ft  Publisher. _  i 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTOR  AVAILABLE  , 

veteran  Newspaiierman,  22  yeara  in 
last  working-executive  post,  seeks 
position  of  responsibility  on  leading 
daily. 

GUARANTEED  top  notch  results  in 
Editorial.  Composing  Room  and  Cir¬ 
culation  Departments. 

Hard  work  no  object. 

WRITE  BOX  2927,  ! 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER.  ! 

FEATURE  WRITER-REPORTER  mov-  I 

ing  to  New  York  in  August.  Woman 
24  ;  BA :  three  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  mid-west  and  Pacific 
Coast.  SMks  job  that  needs  good  writer. 

Box  2905,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  three  years  experience 
seeks  change.  J-Grad,  draft  exempt, 
will  travel.  Box  2919,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  Mexico  job  wanted. 
Experienced  newsman,  master’s  degree. 
Any  Latin  American  country.  Speak 
some  Spanish,  Box  2914,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

DESKMAN:  10  years  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  A.M.  copydesk.  Con¬ 
sider  reporting.  Box  3026,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


VETERAN,  24,  will  have  J-degree  |  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  n  o  w 

August  13.  some  experience,  interested  |  holding  top  news  beat  on  13.000  cir- 

in  job  with  future  any  editorial  |  culatiun  daily  wants  writing  job  Over¬ 
capacity.  Box  3028,  Editor  ft  Pub-  seas.  Past  beats  include  politics,  city 

Usher.  hall,  courts,  schools,  labor,  general  re- 

ASSISTANT  Copydesk  Chief  Metro-  '  P"''*'"''.  ^'’iting.  Har- 

l>olitan  paper.  Desires  change.  Prefer  i  ,.**"*  *^’„ 

South,  news  executive  or  semi-execu-  .  “"^time.  Box  3157,  Editor  ft 

tive.  Box  3154,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  Publisher.^  _ 

“DFAD  END  **  is  stAtuH  vouncr  ex-  1  WANT  CHART  AREA  4  SPOT 
Derienced  woman"/  I  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  political 

»me  d^ily.  Writing  ^30”  to  I  columnist  now  on  70,M0  daily 

unless  you  have  offer  with  a  future.  U*  Chart  Area  Six  wants  to  move 

Box  3125.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  »»  reportorial  or  newsr^m.  ad- 

- :  ministrative  position  by  Si-ptember  1. 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  with  Top  references.  Box  3147,  Editor  ft 

top  record  on  small  paper  wants  to  Publisher. _ 

move  up.  Sound  background  (BS-MA),  WIRE  EDITOR.  36.  long  experience, 
young,  able  writer  (editorial  page-  I  top  job  on  small  paper.  Box 

news-feature),  tops  on  picture  editing,  S140.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


makeup,  promotion.  Will  do  solid  job 
building,  maintaining  your  paper’s 


WOMAN  wire  service  reporter,  single. 


reputation  in  its  community.  Want  ”  years  experience  all  kinds  of  tov- 
job  with  prestige—or  a  chance  to  put  r™*"-  ’  v? ' 

prestige  into  the  job  that  you  have.  Now  employ^  at  $115  wwkly. 

Chart  Areas  2  and  3.  Write  Box  3146.  “.T,,?’ 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  :  '“J-  Graphic.  Box  3136. 

_ Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

EDITOR  of  weekly.  Chart  Area  10.  PICK  AND  CTIOOSE 

but  experienced  all  newsroom  jolis  .  .  j-.  _ 

from  reporter  to  Managing  '  Editor  J®  ®ditor^  ^  re«T.te  men. 

small  and  large  papers,  wints  job  * 

where  professional  competence  re-  ^Iso  /ubs  and  re^rter-photographers. 
quired  and  appreciated.  Qualified  also  Ask  for  thumbnail  sketches  of  dor^ns 


.n/i  •W  AsU  for  thumbnail  sketches  of  dozens 

?o""public  “&“nf  o?“tw“of  |<>f 

Journalism  post.  Salary  minimum  nel,  -.9  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
16.000.  Box  3126.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  Want  to  take  several  months  _ Mechanical _ 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  capable  of  ! 
;  not  only  putting  out  but  improving 
j  any  publisher’s  newspaper  seeks  post 
I  on  small  town  daily,  preferably  in  j 
Chart  Areas  2  or  3.  Who’s  Who  prives 
j  backRround.  Available  immediately. 
Harry  Nason,  Adirondack  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  woman 
wanLs  job  in  chart  area  10.  Can  han¬ 
dle  any  job  on  the  editorial  side  except 
sports  and  photography.  Would  con¬ 
sider  entering  public  relations  field. 
Box  3034.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  Class  correspondent  with  ex¬ 
cellent  European  backprround  leavinfr 
beKinnin^  August  for  1  month  trip 
through  Germany,  Austria.  France. 
Desire  assiprnments.  features.  Box  3054. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  weekly  editor-publisher  seeks 
position  on  weekly  or  daily.  Metro- 
'  politan  New  York  area.  Vet.  28. 

.  married.  J-erad,  car.  Box  3036,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

REPORTER  -  Photoprrapher  -  Feature 
,  Writer  with  six  years  experience  wants 
'  permanent  spot  on  afternoon  daily. 

I  Military  obligation  completed.  Have 
1  car.  camera,  darkroom  equipment.  Mar- 
I  ried.  one  child.  Can  supply  photo- 
I  irranbs.  clippinfirs.  resume.  Located  in 
I  Chart  Area  7.  Box  3021,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  SPORTSWRITER.  30.  with  afternoon 
,  daily  of  100.000  circulation,  seeks 
;  position  with  snortsminded  paper  in 
live  area.  College  graduate,  eieht 
years  experience  plus  part  time  radio 
and  public  relations  work.  Box  3043. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  just  out  of  service  seeks 
startinir  Reneral  news  slot.  24,  B.A. 

I  English.  2  years  Army  newswork. 
j  Wife,  family,  car.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
3035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  YEARS  Daily  editor,  sports  spot. 
SinRie.  26.  vet,  J  Rraduate.  Employed: 
will  travel,  ambitious.  Box  3020,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

21  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  exT^rien^ 

'  movie,  drama,  music  reviewer ;  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  feature  writer,  church 
news  and  general  reporting  Midwest 
capital.  Can  competently  handle  any 
assignment^obits  to  opera;  markets 
to  movies ;  personality  sketches  to 
state-national  conventions.  University 
i  journalism:  bachelor;  go  anywhere. 

I  Box  3030.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


J.?.  OT?'"  S"’*"  western  daily.  I  pRODUCnON  SUPFRINTF.NDENT 

I  II  fill  your  sh<)^  for  fee  and  hous-  |  Experienced  leader  with 

p*Kr  «^I41,  Editor  &  *  practical  experience  in  all  departments, 

Publisher. _ including  plant  planning  and  purchas- 

MANAGING  EDITOR — 10  years  in  ing.  Union  or  open  shop.  Please  state 

East.  South.  Midwest  as  reporter,  type  of  position  and  salary  in  reply, 

copyreader.  news  editor.  Write  ed-  Replies  confidential.  Box  2922,  Editor 

itorials.  Write  Box  3145,  Editor  &  &  Publisher. 

Publisher.  - ; 

i]>TT\  xxTvcrr - 11 — : - ^  COMBINATION  pressman  and  stereo- 

I,  town  daily  city  typer.  Family  man.  good  references. 

Prefer  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  6.  3.  Box 
opportunity  to  develope  features  Ul-  3033.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ent  with  larger  newspaper.  Chart  - - - 

Area  2  preferred.  Write  Box  3116,  .  SUPERINTENDENT 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  Composing  Room  or  Mechanical.  17 

— - - years  Metropolitan  newspaper  experi- 

I  ence  Now  employed  as  Superintend- 
lie  "  J  J  1  ent.  Age  38.  Confidential.  Box  3122. 

NAVY  OFFICER.  26.  married,  due  A  P.,Kli.h»r 

for  discharge  in  December.  J-Grad  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

(editorial)  with  Journalism  second-  !  f _ 

ary  teaching  certificate.  Two  years  j  rnoto  r.ngravtng 


Photo  Engraving 


1609  Enst  Winona,  Austin,  Minn. 


background  personnel,  group  recrea-  I  *®®®  Winona, 

tion  administration.  Desire  California 

college  public  relations  staff,  small  Photo, 

daily,  large  weekly  or  house  organ.  ■■ 

Now  overseas ;  interview  late  October.  1  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photography _ 

iPHER  —  sports  writer- 


Advance  brochure  furnished.  All  I  reporter,  four  years  exj>erience.  Box 

letters  answered.  Box  3115.  Editor  |  3117.  Editor  ft  Publislmr _ 

ft  Publisher.  1  pHO’TOGRAPHER— Mature,  now  chjef 

_ '  4.5.000  a.m.-p.m.  papers,  know  wire 

RADIO  television  newsman  wants  to  I  Fairchild,  stronK  m'JTncv^ 

gain  solid  newspaper  background.  | 

Journalism  graduate.  Box  3124,  Ed-  I  J®''’"*'  ’  t>  7  _ 

itor  ft  Publisher  ^"if  ""  pnma  donna.  Prefer  near 

— e.  ..  -  1  College.  B.A..  intelligent.  unwatch 

KEPOKTER.  College  graduate.  35  1  clock.  Can  do  combination  work.  Box 
years  old.  good  health,  experienced  .  3159.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

as  coIumnUst.  feature  writer,  rewrite  I  -  -  -  _ 

I  man  and  reporter  for  small  town  ■  PHOTO  JOURNALIST  (winner  of 

I  daily  newspaper,  also  as  editor  of  I  two  national  awards  in  ’56)  would 
weekly.  Prefer  Chart  Area  12.  Box  I  like  to  join  progressive  staff  on  pic¬ 
'll  18^  _Editnr_  &  Publisher.  I  ture  conscious  dally  or  magazine. 

I  REPORTER  —  feature  writer  f,^  Specialties :  picture  stories,  feature, 
years  city  hall,  police  beats,  general  \  color.  Experience:  metropolitan  (526,- 
assignments  Chart  Area  2  dailies.  |  ®00)  daily,  ROTO  magazine  and  na- 
I  Digs  behind  routine  for  color  live  '  tional  magazine  free  lance.  Art  major. 

I  copy.  Married.  26.  vet.  J-Grad  Box  i  JS  minor.  24.  single,  draft  exempt. 

'  3144.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  own  car  and  equipment.  Boy  3123. 

RE’tURNING“"TO  MEXK^O  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Able  writer — your  assignments.  Or.  - .  „  . 

if  interested  varied  freelance  features-  '  Promotion  Public  KelatlOn$ 
photos.  In  New  York  City  now.  Box  " 

3149,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  EDITORIAL 

SHARP-EYED  deskman  with  a  way  PPl^kylOTK^M 

with  words,  a  flair  for  facts.  Young  1  W  I  IkJIN 

I  family  man.  Have  Roget.  will  travel.  '  Reporter- Feature  writer,  experienced. 

,  Box  3158, _ Editor  ft  Publisher. _ seeks  position  on  newspaper  public  re- 

SIX  years  know  how  all  angles  news-  lations  staff :  widely  traveled,  public 

I  editorial.  Public  Relations  work.  Age  1  speaker,  active  community  and  public 
29.  Like  hard  work.  S*>ek  writing,  ;  service  projects.  Box  2822,  Eiditor  ft 

editing.  Public  Relations  slot  Chart  |  Publisher^ _ _  _ 

Areas  7.  10.  11,  12.  Box  3155,  Ed-  I  UNIVERSITY  public  relations  officer 

itor  ft  Publisher. _ seeks  larger  pay.  responsibility — in 

SPORTS  WRITER,  six  years  experi-  New  England.  8  years  of  newspapers, 

ence  seeks  responsible  position.  Hit  magazines,  creative  flare  (but  single), 

your  S-zone — skill,  speed.  Box  3137.  AB.  vet.  Box  3150,  Editor  ft  Puli- 

!  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Usher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Koberl  U.  Brown 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  newspapermen 
as  to  the  rightness  or  wrong¬ 
ness  of  the  discharge  of  two 
New  York  newsmen  last  week. 
They  had  been  named  as  for¬ 
mer  Communists  but  I'efused  to 
divulge  any  information  on  that 
section  of  their  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  ’30s  either  to  their 
employers  or  to  a  Senate  in¬ 
vestigating  committee,  pleading 
Fifth  Amendment  before  the 
latter. 

Two  surface  indications  of 
the  rift  appeared  in  print.  A 
New  York  Post  editorial  July 
17  on  the  subject  said:  “The 
Post  has  no  violent  enthusiasm 
for  people  who  take  the  Fifth 
on  past  Communist  affiliations 
where  subsequent  criminal 
prosecution  appears  unlikely, 
but  we’i  e  not  happy  about  what 
the  Times  and  the  News  have 
done.  Unless  the  two  papers 
had  more  compelling  reasons 
for  the  firings  than  appear  on 
the  .surface,  we  think  they  have 
erred.” 

An  officer  of  the  New  York 
Guild  stated  last  week  that  it 
would  seek  to  have  the  two  men 
reinstated  in  their  jobs.  He 
wrote  to  both  papers  that  there 
is  nothing  in  their  contracts 
with  the  Guild  “which  permits 
the  firing  of  an  employe  be¬ 
cause  he  exercises  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  in  this  case  .seeking 
the  protection  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.” 

But  this  i)oint  of  view  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  Guild  in  the 
city.  One  of  them,  Leon  Racht, 
wrote  a  column  under  his  name 
on  the  subject  in  the  July  16 
Jonrnal-American  w'hich  said: 
“So  now  the  Guild  is  going  to 
bat  for  them  and  the  defense 
will  be  financed  by  the  dues  of 
thousands  of  Guildsmen  w’ho 
are  revolted  at  the  very  thought. 
That  includes  me.” 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  gotten  into  the  act 
with  letters  to  both  newspapers 
urging  I'econsideration  of  the 
firings  and  stating  it  “believes 
that  invoking  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment,  a  constitutional  right,  is 
not  in  and  of  itself  grounds  for 
summary  dismissal.  An  in¬ 
dividual  may  have  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  invoking  this  right  and 
its  use  cannot  be  considered  as 
proof  of  commission  of  any 
crime.  The  invocation  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  further 
inquiry  into  the  employe’s  rec¬ 


ord  and  work  performance,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  wrongdoing.” 

if  *  if 

It  seems  to  us  that  the 
ACLU,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
has  put  its  finger  on  the  crux 
of  the  case  in  this  last  .sentence. 
Some  people  have  assumed  that 
Melvin  L.  Barnet  was  fired  by 
the  Times  and  David  A.  Gordon 
was  discharged  by  the  News 
solely  because  they  invoked  the 
Fifth  Amendment  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  sub¬ 
committee  in  answer  to  que.-;- 
tions  involving  former  Com- 
muni.st  associations. 

Both  of  them  stated  flatly 
they  are  not  now  Communists. 
One  of  them  said  he  has  not 
been  since  1942  but  refused  to 
answer  question.s  about  previous 
years. 

After  the  Fifth  Amendment 
was  invoked,  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times  said  in 
his  letter  of  dismissal :  “The 
cotirse  of  conduct  which  you 
have  follotved  since  your  name 
was  flrst  mentioned  in  this  con¬ 
nection  culminating  in  your 
action  today  caused  the  Times 
to  lose  confidence  in  you  as  a 
member  of  its  news  staff.” 
(Italics  are  ours.) 

ACLU  said  “the  invocation 
(of  the  Fifth)  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  further  inquiry 
into  the  employe’s  record  ...” 

We  have  learned  that  the 
“further  inquiry”  was  conducted 
with  both  employes  after  they 
were  originally  named  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  Communists,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  appeared  before  the 
Committee. 

We  have  learned  that  those 
inquiries  were  fruitless  because 
the  two  men  refused  to  tell 
their  employers  any  more  than 
they  sub.sequently  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  men,  therefore,  were 
not  discharged  merely  because 
they  used  the  Fifth  Amendment 
before  a  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee,  it  seems  to  us,  but  because 
there  was  a  complete  lack  of 
frankness  between  employer  and 
employe.  If  the  same  sequence 
of  events  and  course  of  conduct 
had  been  followed  theie  might 
have  been  the  same  decisions 
by  the  two  employers  even  if 
the  men  had  not  been  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Committee. 

Stated  simply,  it  appears 
that  the  men  were  not  dis¬ 
charged  solely  because  they  had 
been  named  as  former  mem¬ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  11-13 — West  Texas  Press  Association,  Silver  Anniversary  I 
convention.  Community  Building,  Colorado  City,  Texas.  * 

Aug.  13-19 — International  Typographical  Union,  97th  annual  eon. 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Aug.  15-20 — International  Photo  Engravers'  Union  of  North 
America,  54th  annual  convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  19-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  summer 
meeting,  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

Aug.  21-24— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual 
convention,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Aug.  22-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  me¬ 
chanical  conference,  Eastern  division.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  22-26 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  con- 
vention.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Aug,  25-27 — Four-State  Associated  Press  meeting,  Greenbrier 
Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  26-27 — Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Association,  diamond 
jubilee  convention.  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Aug.  28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Queensbury,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-10 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Chinook,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  meeting,  Otesaga  Hotel 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9-10 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Fall 
meeting,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal. 

Sept.  10-11 — Kansas-Missouri  Newspaper  mechanical  conference. 
Town  House  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Sept.  11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Lycoming  Hotel,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. 

Sept.  12-14 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  national 
convention.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Sept.  16-18 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspapers,  Fall  conference.  Hotel  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Wis. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual  fall 
conference,  the  Equinox,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

Sept.  17-18 — Michigan  Press  Association,  small  daily  editorial 
conference,  Haven  Hill,  near  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Sept.  17-18 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


bers  of  the  Communist  Party, 
nor  solely  because  they  used 
the  Fifth  Amendment  before  the 
Committee,  but  because  they 
refused  to  tell  anyone  anything, 
especially  their  employers.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  the  charge 
against  them  was  grave  even  if 
it  did  involve  events  18 
years  ago.  The  situation  called 
for  frankness  which  was  not 
forthcoming. 


Comic  Bill  Gets  Test 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Constitutionality  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State’s  new  comic  book  law 
will  be  tested  in  Thurston 
County  Superior  Court  in  a 
hearing  set  for  Sept.  19,  The 
measure  exempts  newspaper 
comics  but  provides  for  a  dealer 
licensing  procedure  to  regulate 
bloodshed,  sex  and  crime  in 
comic  books. 


fliicn  ynofii 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K Street,  N.  W.,  Waettington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  BuilAing  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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densed  48-pt.  direct  from  the  main  magazines  ...  a  type 
range  unequalled  by  any  other  mixer. 

A  Rangemaster  starts  paying  for  itself  on  the  very  first 
day  of  operation  by  eliminating  expensive  “cutting-in” 
and  the  costly  hand  picking  and  sorting  of  matrices.  For¬ 
get  about  underpinning,  too,  as  Linotype  slugs  are  de¬ 
livered  ready  to  lock-up. 

The  unequalled  type  range  and  operating  efficiency 
of  the  new  Rangemaster  Linotypes  will  make  food  store 
ads  your  dish  .  .  .  and  a  mighty  profitable  one,  too;  so 
phone  your  Linotype  Agency  today  for  full  particulars. 


Or  your  bottleneck?  With  one  third  more  supermarkets 
under  construction  in  ’55,  even  more  food  store  ads  are 
coming  your  way. 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  examine  your  production  methods 
now,  to  protect  your  profits  later. 

Take  the  food  store  advertising  above,  for  example. 
Costly  handsetting  and  “cutting  in”  were  eliminated  by 
keyboarding  this  intricate  mixed  composition  from  the 
main  magazines  of  the  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  the  large  sizes  be¬ 
cause  the  Model  35  sets  through  normal  36-  and  con- 

*Thh  proof  and  sluf>s  are  shown  actual  size. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  Linotype  Timea  Roman,  Rottoni  and  membera  of  the  Spartan  famUp 


Ag«nci«i;  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicaga,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Las  Angeles,  New  Yark,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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THROUGH 


RESEARCH 


We’re  not  stretching  It.. 

Things  look  good  in  Knoxvillel 


*Source:  Rand  McNally  Bulletin  Mar.  '55 


Complete  Merchandising  Cooperation  for  our  Advertisers 

THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


•  Knoxville  again  listed  in  the  nation’s  “TOP  10” 
cities  in  percent  of  business  gain*! 

•  Knoxville  leads  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  number 
of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing! 

•  Knoxville  leads  the  state  in 

la  Number  of  married  couples  living  in  their  own 
households 

2.  Largest  number  of  persons  per  household 

3.  Lowest  median  age  of  population 

The  growing  Knoxville  metropolitan  area  is  second 
largest  in  Tennessee,  52nd  in  the  nation.  It  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  375,700— second  in  the  state  only  to  Memphis, 
and  a  spendable  income  of  $489,362,000.  Included  in 
this  area  are  Knoxville  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee’s 
third  and  fifth  largest  cities. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  by  far  the  leading 
newspaper  in  this  area  offering: 

92%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  city  zone. 

64%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  metropolitan  area. 
Total  daily  circulation  of  107,214  or  24,218  MORE 
than  any  other  paper  in  this  area,  and  at  the  low¬ 
est  millines. 

Knoxville  is  the  4th  most  recommended  “test  city”  in 
the  South  and  Southeast,  75,000  to  150,000  population 
according  to  Sales  Management’s  Test  market  study. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YORK.  WorU  TtItgram  S  Th.  Sun 


atVUAND . Pr.fl 

PtTTSRUROH . Pratt 

SANFRANOSCO . Nwrt 

INMANAFOIIS . Tiant 


COlUMBUS . CHiim 

ONaNNATI . Pott 

KB4TUCKY . Potf 

Covington  adition,  Cincinnati  Poti 
KNOXVRli . Nawi-SanHnal 


DMViR  ...  Rocky  Mountain  Naw$ 

BIRMINOHAM . Potf-NoroM 

MEMPHIS . ProtfScMitor 

MEMPHIS ....  Comntwctol  Appoo/ 
WASHINOTON . Naw$ 


EVANSVIUl . Pratt 

HOUSTON . Prttt 

PORT  WORTH . Praa 

ALBUOUERQUE . Uhum 

EL  PASO . HaraU  fad 


••tiaral  ARvartliIng  Dspartmpnt,  330  Park  Avanwa,  Naw  Yark  City 


Ckkaga  San  PrandMa  Datralt  CiiMinnatl  PMaRplahla  DaBai 


